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AVING decided upon the ammunition which performs best in 


your rifle, the rifle itself should be given a thorough periodic 
inspection. 


Trigger pulls had better be 314 pounds than an uncertain 3 pounds. 
Sights should be kept low on the barrel to avoid the errors resulting 
from rolling or canting. 


Barrel should be properly bedded in stock. 
Trigger stops will aid the “follow through.” 


With a microscope examine the muzzle for burrs that may affect the 
delivery of the bullet. Also the edge of the chamber and the coun- 
terbore for burrs and indentations. The counterbore is the anvil 
for the rim of the shell under the firing-pin blows and should be in 
close contact with the shell rim at every point, especially under the 
firing pin. The bolt or lever should be free from backlash so the 
firing-pin blow has a’ permanent location. The extractor should fit 
its groove snugly and its lip should conform to the radii of the 
chamber and counterbore. Mainsprings should be kept at full 
strength to give proper percussion. 


Firing pin of proper shape and length. 


Attention to these details will add to the speed and intensity of 
ignition, which in Peters Outdoor Tack-Hole cartridges have been 
verified during production by oscillograph records as shown below. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
Dept. E-26 


New York CINCINNATI, OHIO San Francisco 


Actual groups 
shot at 100 
yards with 
Peters Tack Hole 





an ; an conten j ' i 4 The two Oscillograph records shown 


here illustrate actual primer per- 
formance. Peters has made a very 
close study of primers 


Use Tack Hole to 
shoot well at Camp 
Perry 





AMMUNITION YOU CAN SHOOT WITH CONFIDENCE 
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MONTHS TO SHOOT “SERVICE COMPANY” SUPPLIES | 
OUTDOOR PISTOL TARGETS FIENDOIL !! ! OUTDOOR RIFLE TARGETS | 
‘per 1,000 ...$25.00 2-oz. sive —....... $ .50 « Wty = . per 1,000 ___-$6.00 

50-yd. Standard American__< per 100 --- 2.50 Sample ----~------ .20 — 30-yd., single- fae BOO cans 199 

. (Minimum order 100) ee SNe . (Minimum order 250) 
per 1,000 ___ 25.00 er ~ " c er 1,000 ___. 9.00 
25-yd. Standard American ~ aa 100 - 2.50 CHLOROIL SOLVENT — oe int i } |, ne 
. (Minimum oer 100) IS sha ecard teg 35 nae aa cae (Minimum order 250) 
(For use at the Timed-Fire and Rapid-Fire Kguart © o-<--=-5.- 2.75 e : ‘ er 1,000 ____ 9.00 
stages in the National-Match Course) ———_______ or ae 5-bull, fon 20 .... 250 
Zi NN sn ie cia aie 
. ’ (Minimum order 250) 
RUNNING-DEER TARGETS HOPPE'S NO. 9 . 50-yd., 1-bull, small-bore target in 1.89-inch 
Bottle ~.---------- $ .45 bull, or 2.89-inch bull. (Specify which.) 
Bisck er Tan: oat. os $1.60 ae - yr slows Pie ae 
B  Goiats : - . Small-Bore 100-yd. (4- per 1,000 __- 10.00 
cSSeeR wae oe ge eee otherwise STAZON KITS inch Telescopic or 6- ped 250... 300 
Commelese ccna cec.. $1.00 inch bull Metallic) ---- ( ee order - 
, per eee 
— RISING-BEAR TARGETS co piy Te ee 200-yd decimal ........... per oe. Tee 
a ae ee Eee: ae PATCHES (Minimum order 25) 
. 30, per 1,000 ____- $1.00 
INTERNATIONAL-TYPE RIFLE TARGETS 22 per 100 ______- 25 JUNIOR TARGETS 
300 Meters . ; - per 1,000 ___-$1.75 
<sssinslianetipstaacisiasi Targets, 1-bull’s- 
(Same as used in International Rifle Matches) —— a" ae aes _ CGR: one 500 -... 1.00 
eS NE te EE CA Oa ere $ 20 TEST WEIGHTS . (Minimum order 500) 
100 Yards 3-pound Rifle -----$1.00 Junior Targets, 5-bull’s- ad i ag a 
(For small-bore training) 4¥2-pound Pistol - 2.25 CPE, Ss caccnsakscctee ood 7 thos Pe 
a I a ee oe ats ac i ae in ae © 
i ae: eee Serene: eee ae RE eee oe eee 3.00 GUMMED PASTERS POLICE PRACTICE TARGETS 
cag P i eg : ; 000 ___$10.00 
it II sg Os gso0 (White or black) Special Potice Practice Bet MM} S108) | 
TATE EI 6,000 (in rolls) ~--$2.00 IStOl FAEBEL ---------- | (aisteuen ender 200) 
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P . Complete with mounts, bases, base screws, 
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Parcel post paid on Turkey Targets. 


WINCHESTER BOLT-ACTION RIFLES 













Model 52, .22, with speed lock and special stock----- $60.00 
Model 52. 22. with old-type stoc® ~=-...222. es 36.00 
Bnet So. 220: CURE mcnwn nrc cccnkecessensghouscasias Ae 


SAVAGE RIFLES 














Carrying cases, heavy English golf-bag material, Savage .22, Model 19, N. R. A. $18.50 
leather reinforced for Model 52 Winchester, ta a — > ry “eee eg lS A PRE 42 
Springfield .30, or Service or Sporter (specify a Sporter, RO ODE SPE nennrerntrceeneone _— 
NNR pik cick abc eae ga daa aig cca ba eta $4.00 

IDEAL HANDBOOK NO. 29, 50 CENTS 

















LYMAN TELESCOPE SIGHT COVERS 


Dg slice eine ioh Ae gs. eae eee oe i LYMAN NO. 34, FOR KRAG, $6.00 













N. R. A. RADIATOR SHOT-HOLE GAUGES 
EMBLEMS bby Be, De, Me CHEN <<... MS 
Every dyed-in-the-wool men- ————______________. 


CC ber should have one. Easily AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 





PERFECTION 
REAR SIGHT 


K-2 Micrometer for all 
Krag Rifles_-$5.50 


Can be easily fittedg@ 










attached. Wires furnished. BINDERS 


, $1.5 
ef =I 1.90. Holds 12 issues, each ~----- $1.75 
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without drilling. Screw ; ae Have You Our Latest Price : 
driver packed with ( ST List? If not, Write AMMUNITION BLOCKS 
each sight. { for One ee GON, CHA. inianacasen $ .25 
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Built on 


the Colt 


arm on 
parison. 


Caliber, 
tridges; 
Fixed: 
Finish, 
Walnut; 


Over-All 













Weight 
Velocity, 
Energy, 





frame and with the 
| game safety features as 


| .45 Automatic Pistol, the Colt 
Super .38 has needed no fur- 
| ther introduction to American 
| manhood. It is truly a super 


Specifications 


arched Housing; Weight, 39 ounces; 


Twelve 7-inch pine boards. 


THIS POWERFUL 
SUPER-.38 NOLT 


NEW AUTOMATIC PISTOL... 











No arm of similar caliber has ever enjoyed such 
an enthusiastic reception from Shooters, | 
Hunters, Guides, Explorers and others | 

who appreciate an arm of superior 
workmanship, absolute accu- 

racy, and unusual shocking 
power, as has been ac- 
corded the new Colt 

Super .38 Auto- 
matic. 



























the same 


Government Model 






every count of com- 









38; Magazine Capacity, 9 car- 
Barrel, 5 inches long; Sights, 
square or “Patridge” effect; 
Full Blued; Stocks, Checked 

Trigger, Checked. Checked 











Length, 81% inches. 













COLT’S 
New Catalog 


Ballistics No. 61 


a snometic 


f PISTOL 





More than a mere specifica- 
tion catalog * * * a real 
manual of small arms * * * 
descriptive, historical, in- 
structive, interesting—yours 
for the asking. Write for 
your copy. 

















of Bullet, 130 grains; Muzzle 
1,190 foot-seconds; Muzzle 
408 foot-pounds; Penetration, 
























COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. COMPANY 


SMALL ARMS DIVISION 
HARTFORD, CONN., U.S.A. 
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Kemper 
Military School 
Rifle Team 


Winners of 41 Rifle Matches 


which was lost was by a single point, is the 
record of the Kemper Military School 
Rifle Team, Boonville, Mo., in competi- 
tion with other military schools and Senior 
R. O. T. C. units. This is another dem- 
onstration of the extreme accuracy and 
super-performance of WesTERN Lubaloy 
cartridges! 


The success of the Kemper team this 
season is a repetition of last year’s record, 


National Individual Military School 
Championship Won With Lubaloy .22’s 


For the second consecutive year this important championship 
event, sponsored by the National Rifle Association, was won 


with Lubaloy .22’s. Cadet Lieut. A. J. 
the Kemper team, was the winner this year. 


high men in this event used Lubaloy cartridges. 


McGuire, captain of 


when the team won 59 out of 60 matches 
with Lubaloy cartridges. 


Lubaloy .22’s shoot with the same kind of 
accuracy that has made Lubaloy big-game 
famous. They will improve 
Lubaloy .22’s hit hard, are 
clean to handle and clean to shoot. They 
won't rust your gun. No grease to soil 
your hands or pockets. Lint and grit 
won't stick to them and get into 
your gun. 


cartridges 
your scores. 


Shoot WesterRN—World’s Champion 
Ammunition. 


Six of the ten 


| 
With Western Lubaloy Cartridges 
ORTY-ONE victories out of 42 
matches fired, and the one match 


: Lubalo 


(LUBR 





WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 


FCATING 
Cartridges 


525 Hunter Ave. 


ALLOY) S 


EAST ALTON, 


Cadet Lieut 4A. @ 
McGuire, winner of 
National Individual 
Military School Cham 
pionship 
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N.RA.INDOOR MATCHES 
— again prove the 
dominance of 0g, ) 


WINCHESTER 


‘THE official announcement of results of the N. R. A. Home-Range Indoor 
Rifle Matches proves again the dominance in small-bore match shooting 
of the celebrated Model 52 Winchester rifle. Experts and Tyros alike pinned 


their faith on that “King of Small-Bore Target Rifles’—the 52. As usual it 
“brought home the bacon.” 


GALLERY GRAND AGGREGATE AT 50 FEET 
Winners of both first and second places shot Winchester Model 52. 


INDIVIDUAL PRONE MATCH AT 50 FEET 
Sixteen out of the first twenty shot the Model 52 Winchester 


INDIVIDUAL PRONE MATCH AT 75 FEET 
Twelve out of the first twenty, including seven in the first ten, shot 52’s. 
INDIVIDUAL SITTING MATCH AT 50 FEET 











Fifteen out of the first twenty, including first and second, shot Model 52’s. 
INDIVIDUAL KNEELING MATCH AT 75 FEET 


oT Eight out of the first ten, including first and second, shot Model 52’s. 
* INDIVIDUAL PRONE TYRO MATCH AT 50 FEET 
Metallic Sights 
) 5? 52 Eighteen out of the first twenty, including all of the first ten, used 52’s. 


INDIVIDUAL PRONE TYRO MATCH AT 75 FEET 
Metallic Sights 
Fourteen out of the first twenty, including six in the first ten, shot 52’s. 
INDIVIDUAL TYRO CHAMPIONSHIP AT 50 FEET 
Nine out of the first ten, including first and second, shot Model 52’s. 
INDIVIDUAL TYRO CHAMPIONSHIP AT 75 FEET 
All nine reporting used Model 52. 
INDIVIDUAL GALLERY CHAMPIONSHIP AT 50 FEET 
Any Sights 
Thirteen in the first twenty shot the Winchester 52. 
INDIVIDUAL GALLERY CHAMPIONSHIP AT 50 FEET 
Metallic Sights 
Again thirteen in the first twenty, including eight in the first ten. 
INDIVIDUAL GALLERY CHAMPIONSHIP AT 75 FEET 
Any Sights 
Fifteen in the first twenty, including all of the first seven places. 
INDIVIDUAL GALLERY CHAMPIONSHIP AT 75 FEET 
Metallic Sights 
Eleven out of the fifteen who reported, including the winner. 


INDIVIDUAL INTERCOLLEGIATE CHAMPIONSHIP 
High three shot Model 52. 








And these are only a few. In the Individual Scholastic Championship, seven- 


The standard Winchester Model 52 teen out of the first twenty shot 52’s. In the Junior Gallery Championship, 
P ° P ° fifteen out of the first seventeen who reported shot Winchesters. In the 
is now furnished with the Win- Individual Tyro Championship they ALL shot 52’s. The King of .22’s won 
chester speed-lock, which reduces both the 50-Foot and the 75-Foot FREE RIFLE Championships. 


Now for the N. R. A. OUTDOOR Home-Range Matches. Watch the 52’s in 
that series. If you want to do full justice to yourself, shoot a 52, with Win- 
chester Precision Ammunition. 


the lock time of this famous rifle 
to less than a third. Price, $47.35. 















WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN., U. S. A. 
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EDITORIAL 


Congratulations, Gentlemen 


AST month we criticized Senator Baumes of New 

York very severly in this column for sponsoring 
a new pistol bill in New York State. There is no 
doubt about the fact that the bill, as presented, was 
a most foolish and ridiculous piece of legislation. 
Linked with Senator Baumes in handling the legisla- 
tion was Assemblyman Burton D. Esmond. Mr. Es- 
mond is vice chairman of the Crime Commission 
and was practically the author of the bill. It is 
gratifying to note that both of these gentlemen have 
now changed their minds with respect to pistol legis- 
lation in New York, and have assisted in killing the 
very bill they were heretofore sponsoring. Evidently 
they heard from the sportsmen back home, for Mr. 
Esmond is quoted as saying: “I am more convinced 
than ever that the public will never give up its 
pistols. I am also convinced that nothing further 
can be done by legislation except possibly to clarify 
the provisions of the existing revolver laws, so that 
they may be clearly understood and separated from 
other matters in the penal law now improperly com- 
bined with the sections covering pistols.” 

When he introduced the measure, Assemblyman 
Esmond admitted that it was one of the most drastic 
of its kind ever drawn, but he insisted that it was 
one of the best means of preventing murder. He 
said at that time that 99 out of every 100 citizens 
who had permits to carry revolvers did not know 
how to use such a weapon, and often caused un- 
necessary bloodshed. 

The National Rifle Association, through its mem- 
bers, had much to do with the change in attitude of 
these two gentlemen. We favor sane and reasonable 
pistol legislation, but we unalterably oppose legisla- 
tion which will “arm the crook.” Those of us who 
observe the law need little, if any, regulation in this 
connection. The criminal element which disregards 
laws of far greater importance than those concerning 
firearms, is not bothered very much by the prohibi- 
tion or regulation of the sale or possession of pistols. 
It is this fact that we have been trying to have Sen- 
ator Baumes and Mr. Esmond realize. We are sin- 
eerely gratified that these two gentlemen have at last 
become amenable to reason and have pigeonholed one 
of the most vicious bills that has ever appeared in 
any assembly. We heartily congratulate both Sen- 
ator Baumes and Mr. Esmond upon “seeing the 
light.” 


The Palladium of Our Security 


IX days before General Washington announced to 
the Continental Army the “Cessation of Hos- 
tilities,’ he received from Alexander Hamilton a 
letter in which Hamilton asked for a plan for the 
defense of the new nation. General Washington im- 
mediately conferred with his staff officers, among 
whom was Baron von Steuben, a trained, professional 
soldier. In conference, they proposed a plan which 
had for one of its corner stones the establishment of 
military academies as the means of preserving that 
knowledge which was essential to the support of the 
sovereignty and independence of the United States. 
It was the return of educated officers to civil life 
that was the keynote of Steuben’s scheme of mili- 
tary education. He expected all of them to diffuse 
sound military opinion throughout the nation. He 
expected most of them to become leaders in the citi- 
zen army. He proposed his military academies as a 
means for perpetuating the officer corps as a perma- 
nent national institution. 

It was our good fortune recently to visit Culver 
Military Academy, at Culver, Ind. While observing 
the splendid student body, we could not refrain from 
the thought that if Washington, the citizen soldier, 
and Steuben, the professional soldier, could visit 
Culver Military Academy today and see the seven 
hundred splendid young men who are being trained 
in the military art under competent instructors, they 
would find the very embodiment of the plan they 
proposed when the nation was yet unborn. Oh, that 
we had one hundred academies like Culver through- 
out the Nation, led by men of the type of General 
Gignilliat, imbued as he is with the one thought of 
building these boys into men of the highest type, 
trained to go out into the nation and “leaven the 
loaf!” There would be no need to worry over our 
future security. Trained to think straight—to shoot 
straight—to act straight—and to teach others to do 
the same, these seven hundred young men, and others 
like them throughout the nation, could well be called, 
in the language of General Washington, the ‘‘Pal- 
ladium of our Security.” 
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The International Matches 


By Maj. J. K. Bo.es 


ORD has just been received from the Headquarters of the 

International Shooting Union in Paris that the International 
Matches for this year will be held at Antwerp, Belgium, during the 
month of August, finishing up with the main event, the twenty- 
seventh International Free-Rifle Match at 300 meters, which will 
be shot the 15th, 16th, and 17th, one position each day; while the 
second International Small-Bore Match will be fired the 10th, 11th, 
and 12th. This small-bore match was tentatively entered in the 
International program last year at Stockholm, and attracted so 
much attention that it was decided by the delegates to the Interna- 
tional Shooting Congress to form a special section of the Interna- 
tional Shooting Union for the particular purpose of promoting small- 
bore shooting throughout the world, and for organizing a suitable 
small-bore international match for annual competition at about the 
same time as the Free-Rifle Match. These matters were discussed: 
in Paris last December by delegates from the various nations, who 
decided that, since the Danes were unaccustomed to shooting in the 
kneeling position, and the British shot very little in other than the 
prone position, it was impracticable at present to have the Inter- 
national Small-Bore Match include the three positions used in the 
Free-Rifle Match. It was therefore decided to consider each posi- 
tion as a separate match of 40 shots at 50 meters, on a decimal 
target 20 centimeters in diameter, with a 2-centimeter 10-ring (.79 
inch). 

American small-bore riflemen will be glad to know of the great 
progress made abroad in that type of shooting during the past few 
years. The Finns, Swedes, Danes, Germans, and Norwegians have 
really gone into it very strongly, using heavy match rifles with set 
triggers and metallic sights. In the northern countries these rifles are 
usually built with two or three barrels—one for the .22 long-rifle 
cartridge, one for the military cartridge of that country, and one for 
American .30-06 ammunition. All three barrels are of identical 
weight and balance, and can be secured very rigidly to the action 
by means of a lock nut. In this way the European shooter secures his 
practice at a minimum of expense, as most countries sell their military 
ammunition at a trifle more than one cent per round. At the 
matches the .30-06 cartridge of American manufacture is the most 
popular of all, but is difficult and expensive to secure abroad. 

In addition to the matches mentioned above, there will be held 
the usual Army Rifle Match, using the Belgian Mauser. This match 
is usually hotly contested between the shooters of the country con- 
ducting the matches and the Swiss riflemen—Hartmann and Zimmer- 
mann—who have proven repeatedly their ability to shoot any kind 
of rifle regardless of caliber or type. Due to the limited amount of 
time for training after its arrival abroad, our team has never gone 
in for this match. 

Other than the big event, no competition is more seriously con- 
tested than the “Maitre Tireur,”’ or Master Marksman Match. 
This consists in one-half of the International Course; and. very 
peculiarly, the highest score doesn’t necessarily win the match ex- 
cept in case of a tie. The winner is the man who succeeds in 
keeping the most shots inside the 8-ring prone and kneeling, and 


inside the 7-ring standing. 
geant Woods. 

It is contemplated that the try-outs for our team will be held 
the first week in June at the United States Marine Base, Quantico, 
Va., at the end of which the seven riflemen who are to represent the 
United States will be selected by a board consisting of General 
Reckord, Major Waller, and Major Boles, and will continue training 
until sailing for Belgium about the middle of July. No regional 
try-outs will be held this year, as it has been found that, due to 
the variety of climatic and weather conditions in the various locali- 
ties, very little can be learned from a study of the scores turned in. 

While most competitors will prefer to use their own rifles, a 
limited number of Martinis and Springfields used by former teams 
will be available. Quarters will be provided at no expense to com- 
petitors, and meals may be secured very conveniently at small cost. 

It is suggested that those intending to compete in the try-outs 
report at Quantico before May 20, in order to become accustomed 
to conditions and be in best possible shape before June 2, when 
the try-outs begin. 

My observations of our own and foreign teams over a number of 
years have convinced me that in the hands of the average interna- 
tional shot, with the equipment available at present, the Martini 
type is the best bet for the standing position, and possibly for 
kneeling as well. On the other hand, although we had last year by 
far the strongest and best team that ever represented us, their 
prone scores were considerably lower than had been the case since 
1922, due mainly, in my opinion, to the extreme sensitivity of the 
Martini, as stocked, to the slightest change in position or sling 
tension when shooting prone. This will be lessened when using the 
low-velocity ammunition, but nevertheless, it is well worth while 
te use the Springfield prone, due to its superior head-spacing and the 
fact that the record average of over 95 made by our 1924 team 
with that rifle has never been approached. 

The Springfield will be equipped with Woody set triggers and 
the fastest reliable firing pin obtainable. While the latter is not so 
important prone, there may be some of the team who can deliver 
better scores standing and kneeling with the Springfield; and in 
the match itself scores are what we want. 

Reports received from various prospective candidates for the 
1930 team are most encouraging. Many have been hard at work 
in the gallery range for some time, and now that the weather is 
opening up they are beginning to work out at 30 meters. 

A number of shooters have asked: “What will I have to average 
in order to stand a good show of making the team?” That’s hard 
to answer definitely, but it may help to know that the seven high 
men last year averaged during the five-day try-out, about 82 standing, 
8914 kneeling, and 93 prone, while the seventh man averaged roughly 
82 standing, 86 kneeling, and 9134 prone. From this it may be as- 
sumed that if one can average better than 80 standing, 85 kneeling, 
and 92 prone, he has a fair chance of being one of those who we 
hope will have the honor of regaining the Championship of the World 
for American riflemen. 


It was won last year by Gunnery Ser- 
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The Haunted Rifle 


By Capt. J. G. W. DiLiin 
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S A BOY seven years old, I began to 
burn powder. I being too small to 
handle or aim the old family muzzle-loader, 
an older member of our household would 
point the gun, and a very small boy would 
pull the trigger. The first victim that fell 
before the charge of No. 6 was a poor little 
snowbird; then a Wilson woodpecker. The 
thrills wére great, the boy enthusiastic; so 
much so that when an old aunt asked me 
what trade I would like to follow when I 
became a big man, I promptly replied that 
I would be a gunner. 

When I was nine years old I had hoarded 
up the vast sum of $2.50; and now for a 
gun! Already I had one spotted, a very 
early Pennsylvania single-barrel “Long Tom.” 
It was what we called a “convert,” having 
been changed from a flint to a percussion. 
The price asked was $2.50; so we closed the 
deal. This gun was so long—so much longer 
than the boy was tall—that the chance of 


a self-inflicted injury was but a re- 
mote possibility. Thus I was per- 
mitted to carry it whenever I pleased; 
and it is unnecessary to say that I 
“pleased” pretty often. 

I shot this old gun until I was 
about fourteen years old, and during 
those five years of activity it was 
responsible for numerous potpies. It 
killed a lot of small game, including 
cottontails, wild pigeons, and 
lone grouse. And here let me add 
that the old gun had also figured in 
the production of a few alibis, mostly 
attributable to hangfires, and clearly 
the fault of the gun, for no small 
boy ever pulled a trigger when his 
aim was not perfect. Alibis are no 
new invention, those of 50 years ago 
bearing a striking resemblance in both 


construction and purpose to the mod- 
ern variety. 

So much for the old shotgun. Now 
for a new love. Of course I had 
heard of the long hunting rifle and 
its marvelous performance, but had 
never seen one, until one day an older 
brother brought the startling news 
that two neighbor boys had gotten a 
rife; and, further, that I had been 
invited to take part in a proposed 
rifle shoot. The shooting that fol- 
lowed so elated me that I there and 
then resolved that my next purchase 
would be a rifle. And a rifle it was. 
For several years I shot the muzzle- 
loader; but after a decision to hunt 
big game, I bought a Colt .44 re- 
peater; then a Winchester, and a 
Savage. 

For many years I used these rifles, 
and very successfully. But somehow 
a love for the old muzzle-loader lin- 
gered; and back to first principles I finally 
went. Yes; and one step farther back on 
the line of evolution than ever before. I 
would shoot a flintlock, if one could be found. 
I would do just like Daniel Boone—make 
every shot count; so a flintlock must be had. 
I bought two; but neither was complete. At 
last a good specimen was obtained; but it 
was another disappointment, for it proved 
to be a straight cut. So I continued the 
search for an ideal. 

I learned that an up-State party would sell 
his old Indian killer—the rifle with which a 
pioneer settler had shot and killed an Indian 
warrior that was carrying away a neighbor's 
daughter, about the year 1770. I went to 
see the rifle, and found it in the possession 
of a very well-known Moravian preacher, 
who had owned it for twenty-four years. 
He said he would sell it, as the lady of the 
house was tired of seeing it standing in the 
corner. I looked the rifle over. It appealed 
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to me; in fact, I was thrilled. I listened 
to the preacher’s story of the Indian tragedy, 
and was confident of his sincerity. I was 
not long in making the purchase. 

Now for the story of the old flintlock, 
briefly told. “This rifle,’ said the reverend, 
“was the property of a very old man, a neigh- 
bor. He was a bachelor, and lived alone on 
a small farm at the foot of the mountain. 
His name was James Bohn, and he was a 
grandson of the pioneer who shot the In- 
dian. The name of this pioneer was Chris- 
tian Kauffman, his daughter having married 
Amos Bohn. Their son was James Bohn, as 
mentioned. Thus the rifle had changed hands 
but twice before I acquired it. Many 
times,” said the preacher, “we boys from 
the nearby farms would visit the old man 
at his humble home; and of two things we 
were always certain: first, of a royal wel- 
come; and, second, an Indian story, for on 
the slightest pretext Uncle Jim, as we all 
called him, would reach up and take the old 
rifle from its wooden hooks, and this story 
would follow: 


“*This old flintlock rifle was my Grand- 
father’s,’ he would begin. ‘Yes, it’s the very 
one that he shot the Injun with that was 
stealing the Webber gal; yes, a long time 
ago. See,’ he would say, and pointing a 
finger at two crude letters cut upon a brass 
mounting, ‘this A. B. was father’s name— 
Amos Bohn. He married Grandfather Kauff- 
man’s daughter, and she was my mother. 
Then when Grandfather died, father got the 
rifle, and later it was passed down to me. 
And here, you see, is the very sunshade 
that they used for shooting matches; and 
here are the two bullet moulds. They mould 
bullets a little different in size. One fits the 
bore rather tight. This one was for quick 
loading. The ball was just pushed down the 
barrel naked, like when you had a wounded 
critter in close quarters, and you didn’t have 
to shoot so straight, but quick. The other 
mould cast a smaller ball. This was used 
with a heavy greased linen patch, and shot 
much straighter than the naked ball. Yes, 
much straighter; and they always loaded 
that way if they could. 

“Now boys,’ said Uncle Jim, ‘I'll tell you 
all about how Grandfather shot that Injun. 
You see, it was in August, the time of green 
corn. Grandfather had fixed a deer lick in 
the woods right back of Webber’s cornfield, 
and right there he got his summer meat. 
He had an old stump well salted, and the 
deer were using it regularly. Not far away 
he had rigged up a seat on the limb of a 
big tree, at about 15 feet above the ground, 
just high enough so the deer could not wind 
him. Now Grandfather needed some more 
fresh meat; so about 4 o’clock one after- 
noon he took this here rifle, and out he went 
to the lick, climbed up the ladder, made 
from two saplings, and fixed himself in the 
seat up on the tree. He looked down in the 
corn, and there he spied the Webber gal 
walking round with a basket pickin’ bilin’ 
ears for supper, and Grandfather just sed to 
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himself, “Goodness me! no deer will come 
around here till that ’ar gal goes home, so 
Ill just have to wait.” A few moments 
later Grandfather heard the gal a screamin’ 
powerful. A bar or panter must sure have 
her, he tho’t to himself; and down the tree 
he cum, and into the corn he dashed.’ 

‘Here Uncle Jim became all het up in the 
telling, patted the old rifle, and rushed to 
the yard where he could better re-enact the 
scene. 

“‘Ves; he run to where the screams 
seemed, and thar he seen the gal struggling 
with something; and boys, what do you think 
it was? It wasn’t nether bar nor panter, 
but a big buck Injun! Yes; he was drag- 
ging that gal into the woods! But right then 
this old rifle cracked, and there was a dead 
Injun. Yes; Grandfather dropped him right 
in his tracks. Grandfather fixed him. Well, 
they just dug a hole in the fence corner, and 
buried him.’ 

“The old man had told his standard story, 
and as he fondly caressed the old gun and 
placed it on its wooden pegs, he repeated: 


‘Yes; this is the very rifle that killed the 
Injun. It’s been a great one in its day. 
Killed lots of bar and deer. Yes; for both 
father and Grandfather were mighty good 
hunters—and of course others used it too. 
It used to be called “Old Killdeer” by the 
neighbors; just a pet name, I reckon. But 
that old rifle is hanted; it shot an Injun. 
Yes, sir, it’s sure full of hants, and one can 
have no luck wid it.’” 

On my arrival home I gave the old rifle 
a most careful scrutiny. I took the breech 
out, and found the barrel to be in beautiful 
shape. Its seven lands and grooves were 
smooth and bright; its curly-maple stock 
showed much use, but no abuse; its twist 
was standard, one turn in 48 inches; its lock 
was fine, and threw a wonderful shower of 
sparks into the pan. I ran some bullets and 
tested the gun for accuracy. Splendid, in- 
deed. At last I had my ideal flintlock; and 
now for the woods! Haunts or no haunts, 
I would take a chance. 

The deer season in Pennsylvania opened 
December 1, and daylight found me on the 
range with Killdeer loaded and primed. I 
spent the day on a bleak summit, cold and 
snowing. Six deer came my way, but not 
one had horns. The five following days 
brought no better results. Legal deer were 
shot close by, time and again, but none 
came my way. 
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The three following deer seasons brought 
no different results. I must have seen deer 
thirty times during these four trips, but 
not a horn—not a shot fired. How strange. 
Was the old gun the hoodoo? Had the dead 
warrior really cast a spell upon it? Had his 
tribesmen touched its long barrel with a 
hand of sorcery? Perhaps, but as I had 
never been fully converted to the black-art 
theories, I preferred to believe that old Kill- 
deer and I were simply victims of a series 
of aggravated misfortunes. At all events we 
would try again. 

In the fall of 1928 I accepted an invita- 
tion to hunt in the great North Woods, and 
joined a party of five friends, who were na- 
tives of the region wherein we would hunt. 
I was met at the railroad station, and almost 
the first question asked me was, “Where is 
your rifle?” Killdeer was drawn from its 
long cover, and before I could explain, I was 
greeted with a rapid fire of questions— 

“What’s that thing?” 

“Why, that’s my rifle.” 

“What’s it for?” 


“To shoot deer.” 

“Are you going to carry that thing in the 
woods?” 

=. 

“Well, you are sure crazy!” 

Once more I said, “yes.” 

At last we got te the hunting grounds, but 
lost some of our dishes—bad luck for a 
start. All signs indicated deer. Breakfast 
over by daylight, I started proceedings. First 
I must load Killdeer. I took from the patch 
box the greased swab, screwed it to the ram- 
rod, pushed it up and down the bore of the 
gun, and blew through the barrel to see that 
it was open. Then from the bag I took the 
measure, and from the horn I poured 70 
grains of FFG black powder, and emptied it 
into the barrel. I took from the leather 
hunting bag a round linen patch the size of 
a half dollar, and well greased with soft tal- 
low. This I placed square over the muzzle; 
and a round ball cast of soft lead and weigh- 
ing 165 grains was placed in the center of 
the patch. The head of the hickory ramrod 
was centered square on the ball, and with a 
light pressure the ball was pushed down the 
smooth barrel until it rested solidly on the 
charge of powder. The pan cover was lifted, 
and from a small horn, known as the priming 
horn, I poured a small quantity of powder 
of a finer grain for quick ignition. The pan 
cover shut down, Killdeer was loaded and 
ready for business. And now for a deer! 

Eight hours were spent back in the dark 
recesses of the forest, but not a deer did I 
see. The two following days brought similar 
results; but the fourth day I burnt powder. 
It was a pesky white weasel. The ball 
caught him nearly lengthwise, and little was 
left but the skin and feet. And here I must 
add that a ball driven by such a charge 
as already mentioned has a muzzle velocity 
of somewhere near 1,800 feet per second, 
in this rifle, with corresponding shocking 
power. 

Early next morning found me at a new 


place, and it seemed good, with many deer 
signs and what appeared to be an ideal run- 
way. As I fixed myself comfortably on a 
big birch log that had fallen across an old 
trail, I felt a sort of assurance—a feeling 
that I was entering a new cycle. Killdeer 
had spoken the day before, and the blood of 
a white weasel had been spilled; and now 
a thought: If the red man’s curse had been 
hovering over Killdeer, would it be unrea- 
sonable to assume that by destroying this 
bloodthirsty weasel, whose ancestors had 
from time immemorial been the despised 
enemy of the red man, the wrath of the 
spirits might in some way have been ap- 
peased, and the curse upon Killdeer ban- 
ished? Be that as it may, I felt a sense of 
assurance that something would happen: and 
it came to pass. 





In a general survey of my surroundings I 
noted that a cluster of small limbs would be 
an interference in the event of game com- 
ing by way of a ravine that stretched away 


directly at right angles to the log upon 
which I sat. So I stood Killdeer against 
the butt of the log, got up, and walked out 
to break off the interfering limbs. As I 
stood twisting at the branches I was startled 
by hearing a loud yelp from a hound; and 
not more than a quarter mile straight ahead, 
almost simultaneously, there came a crash. 
Two big deer were nearly on top of me. 
They went past like a whirlwind. I rushed 
for my rifle, which was 12 feet away. As 
the big fellow was disappearing over a steep 
mound, my sights caught him. Flam! said 
the old rifle, but the deer went on. I walked 
to where he had been when I fired; and 
sure enough, there was a lot of hair. Ten 
feet ahead blood, in copious quantities; and 
its light color strongly suggested a lung shot. 
I followed on. Not more than 20 yards 
ahead lay my deer. 


Dead he lay there in the forest, 
. * * " ‘ * 


Beat his timid heart no longer. 


And what a beauty he was; but the end was 
not yet. There was a sequel. 

As I was preparing to dress the deer, I 
heard a voice. Someone was talking loud 
and animatedly. 

“Yes,” said he, “I know darn well that it 

(Continued on page 24) 









T BECOMES perfectly apparent to all 
riflemen who read THE AMERICAN RIFLE- 
MAN for long, who shoot in fast company in 
up-to-date rifle clubs, or who visit the Na- 
tional Matches, that certain details are ex- 
ceedingly desirable in any rifle if it is to be 
used with real efficiency. 

We have developed certain firing positions 
in this country which are largely responsible 
for our leading the world in marksmanship. 
Any man can learn to assume these firing 
positions in a few days’ practice, and when 
he has become used to them, he finds that 
he can fire far more accurately from them 
than from any other positions. A shooting 
gun sling is necessary in the prone, sitting, 
and kneeling positions. To assume these 
positions, a certain type of stock with cer- 
tain dimensions is absolutely essential. With 
the exceptions noted below, no machine-made 
rifle offered commercially in America today 
has such a stock or is equipped with such a 
gun sling. Trained riflemen can not hold 
steadily and hard, or catch aim quickly, or 
aim steadily and accurately, or execute quick 
and accurate rapid fire in the prone, sitting, 
or kneeling positions, with these ordinary 
factory stocks. Some of these old factory 
stocks may be fair for slow fire in the stand- 
ing position, or for rapid fire in the standing 
position with lever-action rifles. For all 
other kinds of good rifle-shooting they are 
hopeless. They very greatly accentuate the 
appreciable recoil of the rifle. 

Each individual differs in the way he aims 
the rifle. Every make and lot of ammuni- 
tion shoots slightly different as regards the 
location of its center of impact. If the rifle 
is to be constantly kept sighted in so that 
the individual shooter can hit where he aims 
with certainty, sights which adjust accurately 
for elevation and windage are essential. If 
the adjustments read to 1 inch at 100 yards, 
2 inches at 200 yards, etc. (minutes of 
angle), they can be made with absolute cer- 
tainty and a great economy in expensive am- 
munition in the sighting-in process. 

Almost ,all ordinary factory rifles are still 
equipped with open rear sights. So far as 
well-informed and skillful riflemen are con- 
cerned, these open rear sights were obsolete 
fifty years ago. Their principal defect is 
that the errors due to background and light 
are very large—enough under some circum- 
stances to miss the 4-ring or the shoulder of 
a deer at 100 yards. Only a few open mili- 
tary rear sights, never seen on commercial 
rifles, have good adjustments. 

The above things being properly cared for, 
the one most important detail in any rifle is 
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trigger pull. A good trigger squeeze is the 
whole soul of good rifle-shooting. The trig- 
ger should pull off at between 3 and 5 pounds 
without any suspicion of creep. 

Up to a year ago the only rifles embrac- 
ing all of these desired details were the .22- 
and .30-caliber Springfield rifles, particularly 
those equipped with the Model 1922 pistol- 
grip stock, and certain rifles that well-in- 
formed shooters had made or restocked to 
modern specifications by custom riflemakers. 

The first strictly machine-made commercial 
rifle to embrace all of these desirable fea- 
tures was the .22-caliber Winchester Model 
52 rifle, with new stock with beaver-tail fore- 
arm and speed lock, placed on the market 
in the summer of 1929. This is a rather 
special type of rifle designed entirely for 
small-bore rifle-shooting. 

This brings us down to the subject of this 
article—the Remington Model 30S Express 
bolt-action rifle which has just appeared on 
the market. This is the first high-power 
commercially-made rifle to appear on the 
market in which is incorporated all those 
features which the well-informed and _skill- 
ful riflemen deem absolutely essential. In 
many respects, it is similar to the old Rem- 
ington Model 30 rifle, but differs from it in 
barrel, stock, sights, and triggger puli. It 
is made only in .30-06 and .25 Remington 
rimless calibers, and in both of these cali- 
bers it is as accurate as the highly skillful 
rifleman can hold, aim, and squeeze. 

The .30-06-caliber barrel is 24 inches long, 
and the weight of the rifle is 8 pounds. 
The .25-caliber Remington barrel is 22 inches 
long, and the weight of the rifle is 7!4 pounds. 
The pistol-grip stock is modern and excellent 
in all particulars, and has approximately the 
following dimensions: Length, 135@ inches; 
drop from line of 100-yard sight 114 inches 
at comb and 23@ inches at heel; distance 
from point of receiver to tip of forearm, 91% 
inches; length of checked-steel shotgun butt 
plate, 5% inches. Properly located screw 
eyes for quick-release swivels are provided. 
Quick-release swivels for a 7%-inch shooting 
gun sling can be furnished for $2.25 per 
pair. Whelen type gun sling can be had 
from Griffin & Howe, 202 East 44th Street. 
New York, N. Y., for $2.50. The trigger 
has the double bolt-action trigger pull, prop- 
erly adjusted. The barrel is of high-power 
Ordnance steel. The breech action is of 
alloy steel properly heat-treated. The gold- 
bead front sight is mounted on a matted in- 
clined ramp base, and the rifle is also 
equipped with Lyman No. 48 receiver sight. 
The low upturn of the bolt and the con- 





venient side safety make it better adapted 
to a modern hunting telescope sight than 
almost any other rifle. The rifle retails 
at $60. 

In every detail that really counts this rifle 
leaves practically nothing to be desired. It 
is, of course, designed for hunting. In .30- 
06 caliber, with a proper selection of ammu- 
nition, it is entirely suitable for any big 
game in America, or for all the soft-skinned 
game of Africa and Asia. In .25 Remington 
caliber, it makes a most excellent wood- 
chuck or varmint rifle; in fact, the very 
best one can obtain without going into the 
class of handmade and very expensive weap- 
ons. As the .25 Remington cartridge loaded 
with 117-grain Express mushroom bullet is 
powerful enough for deer, this caliber, we 
think, is the one those riflemen who never 
have a chance to go for game larger than 
deer should choose. Five years ago the 
writer had a Remington .25-caliber rifle made 
to order and equipped with a Belding & 
Mull Special stock (practically the same as 
this new Model 30S stock, except butt 
plate) and with all other modern details, so 
that it does not differ in any essential from 
this new rifle. It has been the most useful 
rifle he has ever shot. It has never shot a 
group as large as 3 inches at 100 yards. 
With some ammunition it has averaged as 
small groups as 134 inches. 

Our course in recommending rifles to our 
members seems very clear to us. We believe 
that a novice who uses a rifle embodying all 
modern features of design, as does this Rem- 
ington Model 30S rifle, and the few other 
rifles noted above, can, by training himself 
in accordance with the well-known _princi- 
ples of good rifle marksmanship, reach the 
top notch in skill as a rifleman, either on 
the target range or in the hunting field. 
We believe that a man who is already 
trained as a rifleman will find that the Rem- 
ington Model 30S rifle and the few other 
rifles noted above respond in every way to 
the skill he has developed. We further be- 
lieve that the tyro can not develop the high- 
est degree of skill with the ordinary com- 
mercial rifles which do not embody these 
modern features of design, nor can the skilled 
rifleman shoot them with the highest degree 
of accuracy. We wish so much that all com- 
mercial rifles—that is, the rifles that the or- 
dinary man buys over a store counter—had 
all these modern features.. Then the main 
object and endeavor of the National Rifle 
Association—the making of every man into 
a good rifle shot—would be very greatly 
simplified. 
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Test of National, International, and Palma 
Match Ammunition for 1930 


By May. W. L. Cray, Ordnance Department 


HE Ammunition Board appointed by 

Special Orders No. 237, paragraph 3, 
War Department, October 10, 1929, for the 
selection of the ammunition for the various 
matches of 1930 was headed by Rear Ad- 
miral Luke McNamee of the Navy. The 
other members of the board included Col. 
Hu B. Myers, Cavalry, who has been the 
Executive Officer of the National Matches 
for the past two years, and who will serve 
in that capacity during the year 1930; Lieut. 
Col. Jacob M. Coward, retired, who is the 
Director of Civilian Marksmanship and Ex- 
ecutive Officer of the National Board for the 
Promotion of Rifle Practice, and who holds 
the purse-strings for the procurement of the 
ammunition for the various matches; then 
there was that veteran of many boards, Mr. 
K. K. V. Casey, who represented the civil- 
ian components; and the writer as the Re- 
corder of the Board. 

The board held its first meeting at 9:30 
a. m. on November 1, 1929, in the Ordnance 
Committee Room, Munitions Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. In addition to the members 
of the board, representatives of the Hercu- 
les Powder Co., du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
and of the International Match Rifle Team, 
were present upon invitation. 

At this meeting there was a general dis- 
cussion of the functioning of the ammuni- 
tion at the last National and International 
Matches, and the specifications and methods 
of test were prepared for the ammunition for 
the various matches of 1930. 


CALIBER-.30 NATIONAL MATCH AMMUNITION 


For the National Matches of 1929 a type 
of caliber-.30 ammunition was furnished very 
similar to that used for the matches of 1925 
and 1927. One of the important changes in 
the ammunition furnished for last year was 
the cut of the powder. The powder fur- 
nished in the ammunition of 1925 had the 
grains cut 11 to the inch, while in 1929 the 
grains were cut 22 to the inch. The pur- 
pose of this change was to give greater uni- 
formity of loading on the automatic loading 
machines at Frankford Arsenal, which in 
turn would reduce the dispersion at 1,000 
yards, and probably result in lower extreme 
verticals. At the time the powder was or- 
dered for loading the National Match am- 
munition of 1929, a sufficient quantity was 
obtained to load the ammunition for the 
year 1930, the purpose being to allow the 
powder to season over a period of a year, 
with the hope that more uniform results 
would be obtained at the end of that period. 
Consequently, the powder loaded in the Na- 
tional Match ammunition of 1930 will be 
the same as that used in the ammunition of 
last year except that it will have the advan- 
tage of having aged for a period of over a 
year before the firings take place at Camp 
Perry. 


There was quite a discussion at this meet- 
ing of the board as to the use of cannelured 
and uncannelured bullets. Representatives 
of Frankford Arsenal stated that they had 
obtained slightly better results with canne- 
lured bullets, and would like to present them 
to the board for consideration. Accordingly, 
samples of National Match ammunition hav- 
ing cannelured bullets were included in the 
program of the board for test in comparison 
with the uncannelured type. 

The principal discussion, however, hinged 
upon the use of the Berdan type of primer 
for test with a view of determining what 
performance would be obtained with this 
type of ammunition in competition with va- 
rious samples prepared with our regular 
type of caliber-.30 primer. The Berdan type 
of primer is not new in this country, as it 
was originally developed here; but it is now 
used only in various types of sporting am- 
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munition, although it is in general use for 
military ammunition in European countries. 

For the benefit of those who are not fa- 
miliar with the Berdan type of primer, it 
may be stated that the anvil of the primer 
is made an integral part of the head of the 
cartridge case, so that it is only necessary 
to assemble the primer cup, with its mixture, 
to produce the primed cartridge case. Fig. 
1 shows the Berdan type of case with its 
primer for assembly, in comparison with our 
present regular type of case with its primer 
for assembly. In addition to the anvil be- 
ing in the head of the case, the Berdan type 
of primer has two vent holes of smaller di- 
ameter than the one now used in our caliber- 
.30 M1 ammunition. The construction of 
the Berdan type is such as to allow for a 
greater amount of primer mixture; and it 
is believed that the two vent holes give a 
better spread to the primer flash, so that 
more uniform ignition is obtained. The use 
of a heavier pellet in the primer also pro- 
vides better ignition, due to the slightly in- 
creased volume of flash or flame produced. 

The writer conducted various experiments 
back in 1915 which exemplify the advantages 
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of a heavier primer pellet in preparing Na- 
tional Match ammunition. At that time the 
weight of the primer pellet was approxi- 
mately .48 grain in our 1906 type of car- 
tridge. It was found that by increasing this 
weight nearly 10 per cent to .52 grain a 
considerable increase in accuracy was ob- 
tained. Consequently, we were authorized 
by the Chief of Ordnance to use the heavier 
weight of pellet for the match ammunition 
of that year. 

As a result of the first meeting of the 
1930 Ammunition Board, the following in- 
structions were issued for the preparation of 
National Match samples for test purposes: 

(a) Frankford Arsenal to prepare eight 
lots for test by the Ammunition Board, as 
follows: 


Lot No. 1. Minimum instrumental ve- 
locity 2,700 f. s.; regular primers, un- 
cannelured bullets. 

Lot No. 2. Minimum instrumental ve- 
locity 2,700 f. s.; Berdan primers, un- 
cannelured bullets. 

Lot No. 3. Minimum instrumental veloc- 
ity 2,700 f. s.; regular primers, canne- 
lured bullets. 

Lot No. 4. Minimum instrumental veloc- 
ity 2,700 f. s.; Berdan primers, canne- 
lured bullets. 

Lot No. 5. Minimum instrumental veloc- 
ity 2,725 f. s.; regular primers, uncan- 
nelured bullets. 

Lot No. 6. Minimum instrumental veloc- 
ity 2,725 f. s.; Berdan primers, uncan- 
nelured bullets. 

Lot. No. 7. Minimum instrumental veloc- 
ity 2,725 f. s.; regular primers, canne- 
lured bullets. 

Lot No. 8. Minimum instrumental veloc- 
ity 2,725 f. s.; Berdan primers, canne- 
lured bullets. 

(6) Frankford Arsenal is also invited by 
the board to submit a maximum of two more 
lots of any combination considered satisfac- 
tory for National Match use, complying with 
the specifications as to pressure outlined in 
(d) below. 

(c) The powder for loading the samples 
of ammunition will be the same as used for 
the National Match ammunition wi 1929. 

(d) The pressure limit was decided to be 
a maximum mean of 52,000 pounds when 
measured with uncompressed coppers. The 
pressures of the lots loaded at 2,725 f. s. 
will be reported to the board for decision 
when these samples are tested. 

(e) National Match cases or their equiva- 
lent will be used in loading the lots for pre- 
liminary test. 

(f) Thirty targets of each lot of ammuni- 
tion to be fired at 1,000 yards. 

(g) A breakdown test for uniformity of 
load to be reported to the board at its next 
meeting. 
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(h) Relative standing of ammunition to be 
determined by extreme verticals of targets 
fired at 1,000 yards. The board, however, 
would not be bound to select the ammuni- 
tion from these figures only, as all other bal- 
listic data, including a full report on atmos- 
pheric conditions, is to be made a matter 
of record for presentation to the board. 

The method of testing the National Match 
ammunition was then laid out and approved 
by the board. 

When the preliminary reports on caliber- 
.30 National Match samples were received 
from Frankford Arsenal it was noted that 
lots Nos. 5, 6, 7, and 8 gave pressures 
slightly exceeding those prescribed by the 
board, and for this reason four 
more lots were ordered and 
designated as Nos. 11, 12, 13, 
and 14, to give pressures within 
the limits of 52,000 pounds per 
square inch. 

At the second meeting of the 
Ammunition Board held at the 
Aberdeen Proving Ground on 
December 17 and 18, it was de- 
cided to include lots Nos. 5, 6, 
7, and 8, which gave pressures 
slightly in excess of that desired 
for National Match ammunition, 
in the test to determine what re- 
sults would be obtained, so that 
in case these samples performed 
satisfactorily they could be con- 
sidered in the selection of the 
type of ammunition to be used 
for the Palma Matches. 

The relative standing of the 
various National Match samples 
tested at Aberdeen Proving 
Ground by the board is shown 


below: 
GRAND AVERAGE FOR THIRTY TARGETS 


> 


i) 
¢ 2 bn 5 y ne os 
Cy 8 . ~ . . od 
eS) Q = ray = = & 
14 15.56 390 1005 3.15 5.16 17.23 
12 1686 422 1013 262 5.43 17.87 
2 17.07 4.04 9.20 2.26 &15 17.73 
9 18.00 446 1262 3.119 6.03 19.63 
4 1883 493 10.61 2.52 6.01 19.46 
11 1895 4.59 10.49 2.67 5.96 19.81 
10 19.17 485 1311 3.10 6.09 20.41 
18 1921 447 11.04 32.79 6.01 19.04 
8 19.384 456 1097 2.70 6.10 20.81 
1 19.73 4.63 10.78 2.72 6.00 20.80 


The characteristics of the winning lot are 
as follows: 

Lot No. 14. Case, National Match; bul- 
let, 173 Boat - Tail (uncannelured); primer, 
Berdan; powder charge, 50 grains IMR-1186; 
mean I. V., 2,683 f. s.; mean pressure, 51,- 
175 pounds. 

It will be*noted that lot No. 14, having the 
Berdan type of primer, gave an extreme 
vertical of only 15.56 inches at 1,000 yards, 
as compared to 17.076 inches, obtained in 
the official test of 1925 National Match am- 
munition, and 17.19 inches, obtained in the 
test of the 1929 type of National Match am- 
munition. It will be seen, therefore, that 


this sample, lot No. 14, gave a lower ex- 
treme vertical than any other lot submit- 
ted in this or previous years with ammuni- 
tion having a mean pressure not exceeding 
52,000 pounds per square inch. 

Shooters contemplating a trip to Camp 
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Perry for the matches of 1930 will, there- 
fore, be very gratified to learn that ammu- 
nition having the characteristics of lot No. 
14 above will be produced and shipped from 
Frankford Arsenal for the National Match 
firings of this year. A sample target ob- 
tained in the official test of lot No. 14 is 
shown in Fig. 2. Note that the extreme 
vertical of this target is only 7.41 inches, 
and that the extreme spread is only 9.28 
inches, or approximately one-quarter of the 
diameter of the bull’s-eye at 1,000 yards. 

CALIBER-.45 NATIONAL MATCH PISTOL 

AMMUNITION 
After the discussion of caliber-.30 Na- 


tional Match ammunition by the board at f.a. ....... 
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tation of the board, there were three samples 
available for the firings. These samples were 
tested in accordance with the program laid 
down by the board, with results as indicated 
below: 


GRAND AVERAGE FOR TWENTY TARGETS, RANGE 50 
YARDS 
Fig. of 
Lot. No. merit Ex.V. Ex.H. Ex.S. 
Western Ctg. Co., Lot 607. 1.90 1.94 1.86 2.25 
Be is OE svt 0. wewwss 1.96 2.08 1.83 2.37 
we WO Ms oadc ewan wine 2.75 2.86 2.65 3.25 


The characteristics of Western Cartridge 
Co. lot 607 and Frankford Arsenal lot 374 
are as follows: 


Mean Mean 
Lot Powder velocity pressure 
Western ....4.75 grains 811 ft. 14,500 Ibs, 
Bull’s-Eye 
806.7 ft. 13,955 lbs. 


5.1 grains 
. P. No. § 


As the samples submitted by 
Frankford Arsenal were taken 
from lots already manufactured 
and on hand in the Ordnance 
storehouse, while the sample sub- 
mitted by the Western Cartridge 
Co. was especially prepared, the 
board decided to withhold de- 





= 2. 54 cision of the winner of this par- 

i M. Hoe a ticular competiti ntil it Id 
E Ver. 7. 4/ mpetition unti cou 

: 1 88 be determined whether the West- 

M. Ven. : | ern Cartridge Co. could produce 

NM. Rao. bine a lot of ammunition of sufficient 

FIGS 2 eh 2 9.28 | size for the caliber-.45 National 

L. C. Iwe Pistol Matches which would test 

L%) Worxto 8Y up to the standard set by Frank- 

Q ford Arsenal lot 374. The West- 

ern Cartridge Co. was notified of 


Target No. 31, rest No. 2, National Match Lot No. 14, range 1,000 yards 


its first meeting, specifications were then pre- 
pared for the caliber-.45 National 
pistol ammunition, together with a program 
of test. It was the opinion of the board 
that commercial companies should be in- 
vited to enter a competitive test for caliber- 
45 ammunition, to be held at the Aberdeen 
Proving Ground, Md., on December 17 and 
18, 1929. Accordingly, letters were written 
to the various cartridge companies, but only 
one entry, that of the Western Cartridge 
Co., was obtained for this competition. 
Frankford Arsenal was instructed to select 
samples from two lots of suitable caliber-.45 
ammunition of current manufacture for test 
by the board, one lot to be loaded with 
Bull’s-Eye powder and the other with pistol 
powder No. 5. 

At the second meeting of the board at the 
Aberdeen Proving Ground on December 17 
and 18, it was decided that the caliber-.45 


_ pistol ammunition should be tested indoors 


on account of the relatively short range at 
which this ammunition is fired and the rela- 
tively small difference in the types furnished. 
It has always been the practice to select 
caliber-.45 pistol ammunition from excellent 
lots already produced at Frankford Arsenal. 
However, as the Western Cartridge Co. had 
submitted a sample of pistol ammunition for 
competitive test in accordance with the invi- 





Match | 


this decision, and agreed to bid 
on the desired quantity of am- 
munition with the stipulation that 
| it would meet the figure of merit 

produced by the Frankford Arse- 

nal sample in the combination 

pistol barrels used in the Aber- 
deen Proving Ground test, in addition to 
meeting the regular specifications laid down 
for caliber-.45 service ammunition. 

At this writing, the Western Cartridge Co. 
is in production on the caliber-.45 pistol am- 
munition, which will be submitted to the 
Ordnance Department for test at a later 
date to determine whether it meets the re- 
quirements laid down by the Ammunition 
Board. In case satisfactory results are ob- 
tained, the caliber-.45 pistol ammunition 
used in the National Matches of 1930 will 
be of Western Cartridge Co. manufacture, 
and will have characteristics similar to those 
of lot No. 607, of that company, described 
above. A sample target obtained in the off- 
cial firings with this lot of ammunition is 
shown in Fig. 4. If the Western Cartridge 
Co. fails to produce ammunition of the de- 
sired accuracy, Frankford Arsenal lot No. 
374 will be designated for use in the caliber- 
.45 National Pistol Matches of 1930. 

It is interesting to note that the grand av- 
erage for twenty targets fired with Western 
Cartridge Co. lot No. 607 gave an extreme 
spread of only 2.25 inches, while Frankford 
Arsenal lot No. 374 gave an extreme spread 
of 2.37 inches, at 50 yards. These extreme 
spreads may be compared with those ob- 
tained in official tests of lots furnished for 
previous National Matches, as follows: 
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Year Group diameter 
ASS ae ee Rae eee 3.15 
BP ere 3.85 
SE © vox thaig De Mae's veces 3.66 
SE re 3.22 
A eee 3.78 
Ey rr 3.83 
1926* 
i EE EE eee 3.83 
1928t 
_. SRS er eer 3.09 
Rs hbo dso sid rer pesee Eee 
ee 

* No test fired. Same ammunition used as in 
1925. 


+ No test fired. Same ammunition used as in 
o7 


1927. 
t Western Cartridge Co. 
§ Frankford Arsenal. 


CALIBER-.30 PALMA MATCH AMMUNITION 


The four lots which gave excessive pres- 
sure for consideration as National Match 
ammunition were tested along with the Na- 
tional Match samples, but were recorded 
separately, as the board decided to use the 
results of .their firings for the selection of 
the Palma Match type. The standing of 
these caliber-.30 Palma Match ammunition 
samples in the firings conducted at the 1,000- 
yard range are given below: 


GRAND AVERAGE FOR THIRTY TARGETS, RANGE 
1,000 YARDS 


LotNo. Ex.V. M.V. Ex.H. M.H. M.R. Ex.S. 
6 14.93 3.76 10.02 2.52 5.10 16.21 
5 15.54 3.85 10.64 2.56 5.08 16.89 
7 15.56 3.94 12.46 2.79 £33 17.45 
8 17.90 4.13 11.41 2.69 5.46 18.82 


The characteristics of the winning lot are 
as follows: 

Lot. No. 6. Case, National Match; bul- 
let, 173 Boat - Tail (uncannelured); primer, 
Berdan; powder charge, 51.2 grains IMR- 
1186; mean I. V., 2,716 f. s.; mean pressure, 
54,335 pounds. 

A sample target obtained in the official test 
of the winning lot, No. 6, is shown in Fig. 3. 
As a result of these firings the board de- 
cided to recommend ammunition having the 
characteristics of lot No. 6 as the type for 
the Palma Matches of 1930. 

CALIBER-.30 INTERNATIONAL 

MATCH AMMUNITION 

Action was taken at the first 
meeting of the board to prepare 
the specifications and method of 
testing of the International 
Match ammunition for 1930. 
Mr. Lloyd, of the Marine Corps, 
who acted in the capacity of 
coach of the 1929 International 
Match Rifle Team, was present 
at the meeting of the board, and 
stated that the ammunition had 
performed excellently in 1929, 
with no malfunctions except 
two misfires out of a total of 
approximately 75,000 rounds. 
He requested, however, that ev- 
ery effort be made to give the 
team even better ammunition 
than was furnished for the 
matches of 1929. There was then 
considerable discussion as to the 
use of high- or low-velocity am- 
munition for these matches. It 
was decided that the winning lot 
of National and Palma Match am- 
munition would be tested in com- 
petition with the other lots of 





ak 


Fig. 4—Target No. 4, Western Lot, E.H. 
27, &. ¥. 120, £5. 1.35, FM. 123 





International Match ammunition submitted 
to the board for test, with a view of de- 
termining what results would be obtained at 
300 meters with a high-velocity type. Some 
of the samples of high-velocity ammunition 
gave pressures which were excessive for use 
in International Match rifles having Martini 
actions, but nevertheless, the board desired 
to know what accuracy would be obtained 
with these samples. 

When the board convened at Aberdeen 
Proving Ground on December 17 and 18, 
there were two samples of International 
Match ammunition prepared by Frankford 
Arsenal, one lot loaded with IMR-1186 at 
a velocity of approximately 2,700 f. s., while 
the other was loaded at the lower velocity of 
2,212 f. s., with Hi-Vel powder No. 2. As 
the board had previously decided to include 
the winning lots of National and Palma 
Match ammunition in this test, there were 
four samples available for the firings, the 
results of which are tabulated as follows: 








Palma Lot No. 6, target No. 19, range 1,000 yards 
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GRAND AVERAGE FOR THIRTY TARGETS, RANGE 300 
METERS 
Fig. of 

Lot Ex. V. Ex. H. merit Ex.S. 
OD Sete bbeacsnaees 2.61 2.33 2.42 2.93 
BULGED. - dowd 5 0a We pe kiaas 2.70 2.80 2.75 3.32 
Te EO is coeuwe cowes 3.05 2.92 2.99 3.65 
 & See 3.61 3.54 4.38 


The characteristics of lot No. A are as 
follows: 


Lot No. A. Case, N. M.; bullet, 173 Boat- 
Tail; primer, regular F. A. No. 70; powder 
charge, 33.2 grains Hi-Vel No. 2; mean I. V., 
2,212 f. s.; mean pressure, 26,550 pounds. 

The results obtained with the high-velocity 
ammunition of the Palma and National 
Match types were to be expected at a range 
of 300 meters when fired in the 30-inch 
Mann barrel. As only one lot of low- 
velocity ammunition loaded with Hi-Vel pow- 
der and having the regular Frankford Arsenal 
type of primer, and only one lot loaded at 
2,700 f. s. with IMR-1186 powder and the 
regular type of primer, had been submitted, 
the board considered that another test was 
necessary before a lot could be selected 
for use in the International Matches of 1930. 
It was noted that no cartridge cases con- 
taining the Berdan primer had been tried out 
in this test, and in view of the excellent re- 
sults obtained with these primers in the Na- 
tional and Palma Match samples, Frankford 
Arsenal was instructed to prepare additional 
samples of International Match ammunition 
for further test by the board during the 
latter part of January, 1930. 

The third meeting of the board was held 
on January 28, 1930, at the Aberdeen Prov- 
ing Ground for the purpose of testing the 
additional samples of caliber-.30 Interna- 
tional Match ammunition, and for such 
other business as was considered necessary 
to conduct. Eight additional samples were 
submitted by Frankford Arsenal, and were 
tested at a range of 300 meters, with re- 
sults as shown below: 


GRAND AVERAGE FOR THiRTY-TWO 
TARGETS, RANGE 300 METERS 


Fig. of 
Lot Ex. V. Ex. H. merit Ex. 8. 
S jsac08 eee 2.59 2.47 3.01 
S wreee 2.E3 2.29 2.41 2.96 
D +n«0+0@ Bae 2.76 273 3.33 
8 2.68 2.61 2.63 3.29 
Se 2.70 2.30 2.50 3.06 
ae” “woes 2.83 2.81 2.81 3.46 
a . Bae 2.81 3.00 3.71 
12 Se 3.13 3.19 3.92 


The characteristics of lots Nos. 
7 and 5 are as follows: 


Lot No, 7. Case, N. ML; 
primer, Berdan F. A. No. 70; 
bullet, 173 Boat-Tail; powder 
charge, 48 grains IMR-1186; 
mean I. V., 2,715 f. s.; mean 
pressure, 47,105 pounds. 

iat Bo. 5. Case, N.. E.: 


primer, Berdan F. A. No. 70; 
bullet, 173 Boat - Tail; powder 
charge, 33.5 grains Hi-Vel No. 
2; mean I. V., 2,219 f. s.; mean 
pressure, 27,485 pounds. 

The characteristics of lot No. 
5 above are the same as lot No. 
A described under the firings 
made on December 17 and 18. 
except that the Berdan type of 
primer is used. 

(Continued on page 24 ) 











EW shooters taking up the small-bore 

game outdoors will find that it requires 
the use of a much better spotting scope than 
is used today by many .30-caliber riflemen. 
In fact, this branch of the sport requires 
the use of a first-class glass. 

Most of the small-bore firing outdoors is 
done at ranges of 50, 100, and 200 yards. 
Practically all 200-yard firing is done on 
ranges employing regulation targets and 
markers. However, at 50 and 100 yards no 
such aids are employed, and it is here 
that the spotting scope assumes the réle of 
marker in order that the shooter may control 
his group and endeavor to keep it in the 
10-ring. 

Trying to spot .22-caliber bullet holes at 
200 yards, even with the best of glasses and 
under the most favorable conditions, is more 
or less unsatisfactory. If mirage is present 
it is practically impossible to do so. Also, 
unless the light is just right the bullet holes 
will not show. Possibly there are occasions 
when a string of ten or twenty shots may be 
accurately spotted and controlled at this 
range, but it has never been my good for- 
tune to be present when such 
was the case. 

Almost any glass of any 
quality at all will fill the bill 
at 50 yards, but not all of 
them will do it at 100 yards. 
Therefore, in view of present- 
day practice it may be con- 
sidered that the real test of 
a spotting scope is what it 
will do at the latter distance. 
Some meet fhe test under fa- 
vorable conditions of light 
and mirage, but fall short 
when the conditions are ad- 
verse. What the shooter 
wants, or should want, is a 
glass which will permit spot- 
ting under practically every 
condition the small-bore rifle- 
man is likely to encounter. 

The purchase of a spotting 
scope should be considered in 
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The spotting scope outdoors 


Spotting Scopes for Small-Bore Shooting 


By W. M. Gar incTon 


the light of an investment. Poor investments 
do not yield dividends; hence if the scope 
fails to meet requirements it is a poor in- 
vestment. And few shooters care to invest 
their money in poor equipment. It is bet- 
ter to spend a few dollars more and be as- 
sured of a first-class glass. 

I personally know of three cases within 
the past couple of years where beginners in- 
vested their money in scopes of inferior 
quality because they knew nothing of the 
requirements demanded of a scope for out- 
door work. Therefore, without attempting 
to pose as an authority on the subject, I 
feel that a review of the merits of some of 
the scopes now available will not be amiss. 
Primarily, I am writing for the benefit of 
the new shooter, not for the seasoned rifle- 
man. 

I have had considerable experience with 
all of the scopes hereinafter discussed, and 
while I know nothing about resolving power 
and other scientific points involved in their 
construction, I feel that I have learned 


enough about their practical side to be able 
to judge their relative merits. 





The spotting scope indoors 





On the Fort Sheridan rifle range, where I 
have tested the various scopes, the rifleman 
encounters mirage of a very pronounced type. 
It is always present, and seemingly is al- 
ways at a maximum. A scope meeting the 
requirements of this range should prove satis- 
factory anywhere. This range also gets its 
share of bad and peculiar light. 

The comments upon the high-power scopes 
presuppose that the rifleman is interested in 
glasses of fairly high magnification. Many 
prefer powers running from 25 up to 35, to 
the lower powers, and it is true that the run 
of “draw” scopes available come in the 
higher powers. 

When spotting scopes are mentioned many 
immediately think of the Lord Bury, often 
referred to as the best of them all. If one 
can afford it and is inclined to the draw 
scope, no mistake will be made in purchas- 
ing it. It is sold by P. J. O'Hare, and costs 
$50. It extends to 31 inches in length, 
closes to 10% inches, and weighs about 2 
pounds. It has a 1%-inch objective, and 
contains a single adjustable eyepiece provid- 
ing three powers—25X, 30X, and 35X. At 
25X one obtains the maximum 
efficiency from this glass, as 
its objective is too small for 
the higher powers, and their 
use results in a material loss 
in illumination, something not 
desirable. 

When spending as much as 
this scope costs, however, I 
would recommend that con- 
sideration be given the much 
superior prismatic glass. 

The Vion is a scope made 
in several models, and is 
widely used. It comes in 
three powers—20X, 33X, and 
40X. There is another model 
which gives the shooter the 
option of three powers 
through an adjustable eye- 
piece—20X, 25X, and 30X. 

The 20X: With all due re- 
spect to this little glass, it 
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does not satisfactorily fill the bill. It is none 
too good indoors; will do good work at 50 
yards, but is a total loss at 100 yards under 
adverse conditions of light and mirage. I 
have seen times on the brightest of days 
when the mirage was so heavy that spotting 
at 100 yards was impossible with it. Its ob- 
jective is too small, being but 1 11/32 inches. 
It extends to 23% inches, closes to 8 inches, 
and weighs almost nothing. Price, $12. 

The 40X: A fairly satisfactory glass, but 
of too great magnification. Difficulty is ex- 
perienced in spotting under adverse con¢i- 
tions. With the power reduced to 30X it 
would still be of high power, and much more 
satisfactory as a 100-yard spotter. It extends 
to 20% inches, closes to 8 inches, and has 
a 1 11/16-inch objective. Price, $19. 

An extremely satisfactory little scope may 
be had by using the 20X eyepiece of the 
smaller scope in the body of the larger 
scope. The result is a large, clear field and 
most excellent illumination. This combina- 
tion is a surprisingly efficient one and is 
far ahead of either of the two models regu- 
larly supplied. Try it some time. 

The 33X: This is a very satisfactory scope 
despite its power. It extends to 36 inches, 
closes to 11 inches, and weighs about 2% 
pounds. It has a 2-inch objective, and is of 
excellent quality material throughout. Its 
illumination is very good, everything consid- 
ered, and I have found it to be a very satis- 
factory all-purpose glass. Its magnification 
is too high for the heaviest mirages, and 
difficulty will be experienced when such con- 
ditions are encountered. It would be a 
much more satisfactory glass were its power 
reduced to, say, 28X. At $25 from O’Hare 
this is a mighty good buy for the shooter un- 
able to go higher. 

The combination 20X, 25X, and 30X: 
This is a fine glass, especially in the two 
lower powers. I do not recall its exact 
specifications, but it is heavier than the 33X, 
and has an objective close to 2% inches in 
diameter. It has fine illumination, and is 
a very satisfactory scope to use. It is of 
fine quality throughout, and where weight is 
of no consequence it will prove an efficient 
spotter. Price, $35, from O'Hare. 


The Keuffel and Esser 30X: This is a 
most excellent glass if one does not mind a 
little extra weight and bulk. It is of the 
Navy spyglass pattern—i.e., it has a straight 





The Carl Zeiss 18 x 50 
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cylindrical body and a single draw-tube eye- 
piece, fitted with a knurled ring-focusing de- 
vice. It extends to 28 inches, closes to 
about 24 inches, and has a 2%%-inch ob- 
jective. It has fine illumination, and is very 
satisfactory for all range purposes. It is a 
very fine indoor glass. Price, about $35. 

The Fecker 21X: A high-grade prismatic 
glass 13 inches long with a 2-inch objective. 
Due to the size of the objective and the 
low magnification it has most excellent. illu- 
mination, and will do good work at 100 
yards under adverse conditions of light and 
mirage. It may also be had with a 17X 
eyepiece, which on occasions is preferable to 
the 21X. It is not too heavy for the kit. 
Price, $65. 

The Carl Zeiss 18X: A very high-grade 
prismatic monocular with a 2-inch objective. 
It weighs but 1 pound, and is but 113% 
inches long. I have used this glass continu- 
ously for two years, and like it better each 
time I use it. I have found it satisfactory 
for 100-yard spotting under all conditions of 
light and mirage. Due to its low magnifica- 
tion, the size of its objective, and the su- 
perb quality of its prism and lenses, its illu- 
mination is a joy to behold. To spot with 
this glass is to covet it. From a personal 
standpoint, I consider this the finest spot- 
ting glass available to the outdoor shooter. 
Others may like a trifle more manification, 
but I have found 18X to be ample for 100- 
yard work, as have nine of my fellow shoot- 
ers at Fort Sheridan. Price, $57.50. 

The Busch 24X: Another high-grade pris- 
matic monocular very similar to the Zeiss, 
it being both a trifle heavier and a trifle 
larger. With its 2!%-inch objective and fine 
quality prism and lenses, it is a fine glass 
for 100-yard work. Personally, I do not 
think it quite the equal of the Zeiss previ- 
ously described, but it will just suit him 
who likes a glass of about its power. Those 
I have had experience with were slightly in- 
ferior to the Zeiss in both definition and 
illumination. However, this glass will please 
anyone. Price, $60. 

The Busch 18X: With its low magnifica- 
tion and 2%-inch objective we have in this 


glass a spotter that is hard to excel. It em- 
bodies everything a glass should, and I 
consider it on a par with the Zeiss. It has a 


larger field, but to me it appears that the 
Zeiss gives a trifle better illumination. Price, 
$60. 

There are other scopes of both German 
and English manufacture which are used by 
riflemen in this country. Some of them are 
most excellent glasses. but my experience 
with them is so limited that I omit them 
from discussion. 

Montgomery Ward and_ Sears-Roebuck 
both handle their own special scopes of 
around 40X, which are advertised for small- 
bore spotting purposes. They are fair glasses 
for the prices asked, but are of too high 
magnification and too deficient in illumina- 
tion to be classed with those described. 
Most of them are useless under adverse con- 
ditions of light and mirage. 

There is no comparison to be made be- 
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tween the long, heavy draw scopes of any 
make, and the compact, light-weight pris- 
matic monoculars. The former are unwieldy 
and prone to tremble whenever the wind 
blows with any force, not to mention their 
general inferiority in the matters of defini- 
tion and illumination. But as their cost 
usually is considerably less than that of 
the prismatics, most riflemen find it neces- 
sary to use them. However, in case one 
can afford it, the prismatic monocular will 
be found to be superior in every way. 

Perhaps some readers may think that I 
have unduly stressed the merits of the Ger- 
man-made prismatic glasses. Possibly so; 
but the fact is that these glasses are far su- 
perior to any of the others, and but a few 
minutes’ comparison is required to establish 
this beyond argument. Their only drawback 
is their high price. 

Possibly others have had experiences dif- 
fering from mine with the glasses discussed 
above. However, I do not believe that they 
could be radically different, as scopes of the 
makes mentioned run rather uniform as to 
quality. They should all perform about as 
outlined, irrespective of locality. 

The true test of a scope for mirage comes 
about midday on a clear, boiling-hot mid- 
summer day. Mirage is then at its maxi- 
mum, and the glass which enables one to 
control his group under such conditions must 
be a high-grade one in every respect. Low 
powers only will meet this test. 

To test the glass for illumination, choose 
a cloudy day when, through rifts in the 
clouds, just enough sunlight filters to cre- 
ate a pale, sickly, half light, a hazy condi- 
tion of the atmosphere, and a slight shimmer 
of mirage. Choose a dark background for 
the targets, place your spotter in position, 
and go to it! Here is where the low-power 
prismatic with an objective of 2 inches or 
over puts it all over the ordinary scope. 

A good spotting scope enables the small- 
bore shooter to derive the maximum pleasure 
from the sport. Without a good glass accu- 
rate spotting is impossible under any but 
good conditions. Inability to spot one’s 
shots robs the game of much of its pleasure. 
Furthermore, the possession of a fine glass is 
a source of lasting satisfaction to its owner. 
It possesses both sentimental and _ intrinsic 
value, fine things to be embodied in any 
article of equipment. 








AM GOING to write a mixed letter this 

month in an effort to forestall some of 
the queries that will reach me, and answer 
those that have reached me. 

In the first place, there is that persistent 
query as to whether or not an automatic 
shotgun shoots just as hard as a pump gun 
or any other shotgun. The misgivings con- 
cerning the power of the automatic are logi- 
cal, for if a gun uses a certain amount of 
the energy of the load to function the ac- 
tion, what is the reason it does not rob the 
shot charge of just that amount of energy? 
However, it is logic gone wrong, or that 
hasn’t gone into the subject deeply enough. 
It fails to take into consideration inertia, 
what happens when inertia is disturbed, and 
how promptly or how slowly inertia acts. 

Everybody who has a chronograph, from 
the du Pont company, which is not interested 
except to give facts, down to the cartridge 
companies who would raise a howl if their 
output failed to reach a fixed velocity in 
any gun—all of these affirm that the auto- 
matic shotgun develops precisely the same 
velocity as any other gun. Now here is the 
reason, as I take it: Let someone lean his 
back up against you when you fire a shot- 
gun, or place his face against your shoulder, 
and you will give him a darn good jolt. 
but you won’t affect the shooting of the 
fired gun a particle, no matter whether it 
is an automatic or not. The same principle 
applies to the automatic. The gun does cer- 
tain things after the shot are out of the 
muzzle, and one of them is to kick you and 
another is to kick the action open and expel 
the spent case. The barrel retracts, to be 
sure, but the load is too quick for it, and 
is out of that gun and probably has the bird 
killed before the barrel even starts back. 
All this is in accordance with the laws of 
inertia, which state that it requires a longer 
time to get a heavy body into motion than 
it does a light body, though eventually the 
heavy body will move. Therefore, the bar- 
rel doesn’t move until the shot have escaped 
the muzzle, and so the gun shoots just as 
hard as any other shotgun with a similar 
load and a similar length of barrel. 

The shotgun men ought to rest easy 
about this, because if trouble were to de- 
velop—lack of power or lack of accuracy— 
it would develop in the rifle, which has a 
similar action. If the barrel moved before 
the rifle bullet got out, I take it that the 
gun would shoot pretty wild, yet nobody has 
ever complained about a Remington auto- 
matic rifle not being accurate. My own per- 
sonal notion, which may be wrong at that, 
is that the functioning of an automatic shot- 
gun, likewise the recoil of-all guns, is largely 
due to impact of the flared-out gas on air 
at rest, which in turn reacts on the gas 
within the barrel and still trying to get out. 

This brings*us to the Cutts Compensator. 
I have recently been trying out the Cutts 
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Compensator, as made by the Lyman Gun- 
sight Corporation, on a Winchester shotgun. 
I returned that gun; but they tell me that 
I shall have to try out another one, not 
knowing all about the device yet. I am told 
that the whole charge travels practically in 
a body, and that when it strikes the water 
at a distance it hits like the slap of a 
beaver’s tail. Maybe. 

The Cutts Compensator acts upon the 
theory that we have been talking about as 
regards the functioning of the automatic. 
The gas is prevented, in this device, from 
flaring out at the muzzle and increasing the 
recoil thereby. The compensator is a tube 
about 4 inches long, a little larger than the 
bore, fitted with slots or ports—a dozen 
above and as many below. A certain pro- 
portion of the gas is diverted through these 
ports, and in place of driving the gun back, 
tends to drive it forward. 

To the compensator proper, tubes are fit- 
ted, screwing off and on at will. There are 
six of these, one measuring at the muzzle 
.675; No. 2, .680; No. 3, .690; No. 4, .705; 
No. 5, .725; No. 6, .740. A full-choked 12- 
bore gun measures at the muzzle, usually, 
about .690, so two of these choked tubes 
are better than full-choked. The .740 is 
wider than the bore of the gun, which should 
measure .730. Thus we have all degrees of 
choke, from a super-choke to wider than a 
cylinder. I have never seen a standard full- 
choked gun which would stand a constriction 
of .675 at the muzzle; so there is something 
mysterious about the behavior of these 
tubes, since that .675 certainly does throw 
a full-choked pattern. 

The six tubes come in a neat wooden box, 
each tube having its own compartment, 
marked with its number, provision being made 
for a light wrench to be applied at one end. 
In use, a man is supposed, if he likes, to 
put one or more tubes in his hunting-coat 
pocket, along with the wrench. A_ tube 
weighs about as much as a couple of loaded 
shells. Now our hunter can change guns at 
will, from a duck gun to a quail gun; and 
the change is much less difficult than chang- 
ing barrels, if he had more than one. All 
of these tubes appear to work out according 
to design, and the gunner can have any de- 
gree of choke that he thinks he needs. The 
tubes cost something like $3 apiece, and 
are therefore a good deal cheaper than new 
gun barrels. The compensator can be shot 
without any tube in it, and will then throw 
a very wide pattern at short range, useful 


in Skeet, and maybe sometimes in the brush. 


At the present time the compensator is 
made for 12-gauge, single-barrel guns only— 
that is, for pump guns, automatics, and any 
other gun mounting but a single barrel. I 
doubt if we will see these things on a double 
gun in many a day, and they would be less 
useful on a 16- or a 20-bore than on a 12. 
The 12-gauge should have good weight, much 





the weight now found in our automatics and 
pump guns—around 8 pounds. The device 
weighs more than the gun muzzle which it 
displaces, which doesn’t matter much in a 
heavy gun, but would unbalance a light gun. 
The compensator weighs around 6 ounces, I 
believe, and the barrel is cut down to 24 
inches when the compensator is attached. 
The 6 or 8 inches usually cut from the end 
of the barrel when the device is fitted weighs 
less than the compensator; but the differ- 
ence is barely noticeable, and the gun han- 
dles well at the traps or on ducks. There- 
fore I think that on an 8-pound gun the 
compensator will be fine, while on a 7-pound 
gun it would be muzzle-heavy. 

In shooting the compensated gun with 1% 
ounces of shot, the sound and the feel of 
the arm on discharge are very much like 
that of a 20-gauge. I had a youngster try 
the gun at a paper target, after telling him 
how much the recoil was reduced. The first 
thing he said was: “Why, it kicks just like 
any other gun.” So it did, when the other 
gun was a 20-bore, which was the only kind 
he shot. There you have the story of re- 
duced recoil. If you want a 12-bore gun 
which kicks no harder than a 20-bore, and 
doesn’t make any more noise than a 20, 
you can have it in the compensated 12. 

There is one peculiarity about the com- 
pensated gun which should be valuable, par- 
ticularly to the trap-shooter. The gun comes 
nearer to shooting right where it is held. 
shot after shot, than any other gun that I 
have used. It seems that the compensator 
keeps the muzzle from rising when a shot 
is fired, and from whipping downward, for 
the matter of that. The gun hangs right 
where it is aimed. Other guns kick up more 
or less, according to weight, and the uni- 
formity of this barrel rise, also the accuracy 
with which the shot are delivered on the 
mark, depend upon the uniform manner in 
which the arm is mounted to the shoulder, 
and the force with which it is held after it 
is mounted. Fred Kimble says that half the 
misses in a hard match, toward the end of 
the match, are due to the marksman getting 
tense under the strain, gripping his piece with 
more and more force, until the gun registers 
by failing to center its point of impact in 
accordance with the aim. Of course a 
tensely held gun furthers flinching, too, and 
this usually has to be remedied before the 
flinch disappears. I am therefore inclined 
to think that the compensated gun is to 
benefit a trap-shooter materially, and a 
duck-shooter to a less extent. The heavier 
the load, it appears, the greater the reduc- 
tion in recoil, which might lead to the con- 
clusion that with very light loads no com- 
pensator is needed. All of which leads to 
my present conviction—that of the makers. 
too, perhaps—that the place for a compen- 
sator is on a 12-gauge shotgun and a .30-06 
or larger rifle. 
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Of one thing I am going to warn the 
reader, because the factory might overlook it. 
When a compensator is placed on a shotgun, 
the piece shoots lower. This is partly due to 
the front sight being placed on top on the 
compensator. In order to offset this the 
Lymans place a bridge over the receiver, 
which acts like an elevated rear sight, caus- 
ing the gun to shoot exactly center. That 
perhaps suits most people; but my shotguns 
must shoot high, if I am to hit anything, 
and for this reason, in my opinion, shotguns 
to be compensated should have a straighter 
stock than ordinary. Trap stock and trap 
measurements ought to work out finely. 
Of course this receiver bridge sight can be 
made as high as the shooter wishes, but if 
too high it will carry the cheek away from 
the comb if the gun has much drop at comb. 
There, again, the trap-shot will find himself 
better situated than anybody else, because 
all he needs is a gun with about % inch less 
comb drop than he has been using, and then 
nobody can tell where the bird went to after 
he shoots. Maybe so; maybe so! 

The compensator takes more kick out of 
a rifle than it does out of a shotgun. That 
is partly due to the very high velocity with 
which the gas reaches the muzzle of the 
rifle, as compared with shotgun velocities. 
It is also partly due to the relatively longer 
tube that is placed on the rifle—longer in 
proportion to caliber. No doubt by using a 
compensator double the present length, with 
double the present number of ports, nearly 
all the recoil could be taken out of a shot- 
gun, but the gun would then become muzzle- 
heavy and unwieldy; so we have to com- 
promise, leaving enough recoil to give an old- 
timer a pleasant sort of a push. 

The Remington 20-bore automatic has just 
been announced. Me! I have been waiting 
for that gun for twenty years, and I’m going 
to have one—mean to have one with two 
barrels, a full-choke and a cylinder. It 
looks as if the 20-bore people are just going 
to keep inching along, taking up more and 
more room on the roost. This arm, from 
a distance, never having seen one, looks to 
me like the greatest upland gun that ever 
was made in any gauge. 

Here is what the Remingtons have to say 
about the new 20-bore; and, in this instance, 
they are well entitled to their “day in court’: 

“Twenty-four years ago the Remington 
Arms Co. introduced a 12-gauge autoloading 
shotgun to the American sportsmen. After 
a quarter of a century the autoloading shot- 
gun has been accepted by sportsmen gener- 
ally as a sturdy, dependable gun for general 
all-around shooting, and especially for ducks 
and geese. It is unquestionably the most 
popular shotgun in America today. 

“During the past few years the trend has 
been toward a 20-gauge, and so insistent has 
become the demand that Remingtons have 
finally concluded to bring out the popular 
Model 11 autoloader in that gauge. 

“The outstanding feature of the new gun 
is its light weight and balance, which is su- 
perb! It weighs about 634 pounds. It is 





chambered for 234-inch shells, permitting the 
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use of the heaviest standard factory loads 
to be obtained in this gauge, or loads equally 
as powerful as those ordinarily used in the 
16-gauge. Of course the 2)4-inch shells can 
also be used. 

“For the present, the new gun will be 
furnished with 26- and 28-inch barrels only, 
but it is expected that the factory will be in 
production with 30- and 32-inch barrels early 
in 1931. 

“The stock and fore end of this new Rem- 
ington are of the finest dark American wal- 
nut, elaborately checkered. The pistol grip 
is properly shaped and gives excellent sup- 
port to the hand. The autoloader is capable 
of giving five quick shots without reloading 
because four shells may be kept in the 
magazine and one in the chamber. 

“Sportsmen have a choice of full, modi- 
fied, or cylinder bore. It is expected that 
the new gun will be in the dealers’ hands 
by the middle of June or the Ist of July. 

“Sportsmen who indulge in Skeet-shooting 
or hunting upland game will find the new 20- 
gauge autoloader a boon companion.” 

Of course every man who buys a new 
gun imagines that his latest Delilah is to be 
better than anything he ever owned before; 
otherwise he wouldn’t want it. In just that 
way, I take it that this Remington 20-bore 
is to be the best quail gun that I have had, 
best that I ever expect to own, and I can 
not see how anything more perfect is to be 
made. 

This gun was built to my express specifi- 
cations. To be sure, I didn’t know the Rem- 
ingtons were building it, and they didn’t 
know what I wanted or didn’t want; never- 
theless they hit me off to the last dot. I 
have long held with the English, and Cap- 
tain Curtis, that the right weight for a gun 
which I had to carry about and shoot with 
was from 614 to 634 pounds; 634 pounds for 
me, and 6% for some men who might be 
smaller. However, unlike the English, 1 
didn’t want the gun in a 12-bore with a 
reduced charge, but in a small-bore gun that 
carried just an ounce of shot. That ounce 
of shot is just enough; and not too much, 
and not too little. I began shooting a 20- 
bore gun close to forty years ago, a 20-bore 
made by Uncle Dan Lefever. Finally a 
change was made from the 20 to the 16 be 
cause I wanted that ounce of shot. Then | 
wanted a gun which would shoot three 
times—didn’t care much about four times 
or five times, but needed three shots, so 
that when I missed, which happens, I might 
still bag a pair of birds to the rise. The 
four shots which this Remington carries 
won't do any harm, though the three would 
be enough for me. Here we are, then, four 
shots, each carrying an ounce at good ve- 
locity. Birds break—Bang! miss; Bang! 
kill; Bang! miss; Bang! kill: a double, by 
all that’s holy; the misses entirely forgotten. 

The gun has 26- and 28-inch barrels, the 
equivalent of 28- and 30-inch barrels in a 
double gun—fine. A 30-inch barrel always 
was a favorite of mine, though such a gun 
is a bit longer than required in a 20-bore 
for quail-shooting. For the quail I'll have 
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those 28-inch barrels, or 26-inch in a pump 
or automatic. Again, look at the weight and 
the balance. Remingtons pronounce the 
balance superb. I have never seen the arm, 
but fully believe them. Take an automatic 
with a short magazine, four shots, put.a 
28-inch barrel on it, and the piece has, to 
balance. They couldn’t get away from a 
balance except by special effort. Then when 
the shooter wants a shade faster gun, the 26- 
inch barrel will make it just a trifle muzzle 
light, which leads to faster work in the 
brush or for a snap shot. Weare all set, 
or at least I am going to be set. As to the 
longer barrel, the 28-inch barrel, or still 
longer, maybe others, like myself, occasion- 
ally drift away from home on a _ hunting 
trip. Maybe a rifle is to be carried as well 
as a shotgun, and the man who burdens him- 
self with more than two guns needs a gun- 
bearer. The full-choked barrel will do very 
well for ducks. Suppose the arm won't 
reach more than 45 yards, some ducks always 
come inside that range. The fact is, the 20- 
bore ought to be able to account for the 
present limit of fifteen birds with more 
ease and certainty than a 10-bore ever did 
the iwenty-five bird limit. Anyhow, I 
can’t carry more than two guns away from 
home, and one of these will be this 20-bore 
automatic. 

As to the stock, I am going to have this 
gun with a stock having a straight grip, if 
I can get it, and the stock will be pretty 
straight, too. I find that I can shoot better 
by not covering the bird up. Eyesight has 
something to do with this. The bird is not 
to be covered—not to be shaded even—but 
is to stand fairly above the muzzle, and yet 
be centered. This is my gun, understand. 
Any man who aims flat over the rib, par- 
ticularly with one eye closed, doesn’t need 


such a straight stock, eyes being young. 
He will do his best work with standard 
stock dimensions, as thousands have dis- 


covered who use standard pump and auto- 
matics for general shooting. 

It has been argued that an automatic is 
less a sporting weapon than a double barrel, 
the magazine feature giving the gunner an 
unfair advantage of the game. It seems to 
me that the reduction in bore from a 12 to 
a 20 ought to make full amends for the 
magazine. Theoretically, at least, I have 
never liked the idea of shooting small birds 
like quail and snipe with 1% ounces of shot 
from a cylinder-bored double 12, or any 
cylinder 12. The 20-bore can be 
made to kill just as far as the cylinder 12, 
though it will have to be choked a little 
more to do it. That choke, be it improved 
cylinder or modified, demands greater skill 
on the part of the marksman, and there you 
are. I doubt if anybody can find fault with 
this Remington 20; not before he sees it, 
anyhow. Maybe I can find faults with the 
gun after shooting it a year; but I can’t 
see any now. 


other 





SHORT time ago I had carefully tar- 

geted a new .375 Magnum rifle, and 
after making what seemed to me an excel- 
lent group of five shots placed in the bull’s- 
eye, I passed the gun to a friend of mine, 
an expert rifleman, who took it, and with- 
out changing the sights, fired a string of 
five shots. His bullets were beautifully 
grouped, but outside of the  bull’s-eye. 
Here were two men who had been shoot- 
ing rifles all their lives, using the same special 
hand-made rifle, the same ammunition, with 
perfect weather conditions, both making ex- 
cellent groups on the target, but one group 
12 inches from the other, at a range of 200 
yards. What was wrong? Wherein lay the 
discrepancy? It might be said before go- 
ing further that both men wore spectacles 
differing decidedly in the type of lenses. 

Before giving exact figures as to why the 
use of spectacles definitely affects accuracy 
in the shooting of all firearms, it will make 
the subject more clear and interesting if a 
few fundamental principles are discussed. 

All objects are seen by the human eye by 
means of rays of light which are reflected 
from the object and pass through the eye to 
the retina. These light rays travel in straight 
lines as long as they remain in one medium, 
such as air. But when they pass on a slant 
from air to water, or from air through glass, 
they may be bent or changed in their di- 
rection. 

As an example of the optical effect of rays 
of light passing from one medium to another 
and more dense medium, imagine a pole or 
stick protruding from a pond of water and 
passing in a slanting direction through the 
water into the ground below. The stick 
will appear bent at the point where it passes 
from the air into the water. The same prin- 
ciple is in effect when one shoots at a fish 


in the water. To all appearances the gun 
may seem to be pointed directly at the fish, 
but the bullet will pass beyond the fish be- 
cause the light rays which indicate the loca- 
tion of the object are bent as they pass 
from the water into the air. 

The difference between this illustration and 
the one with the stick is that the eye can 
follow the stick, but there is nothing except 


the knowledge of the laws of light to tell~ 


the shooter that the fish is not where it 
appears to be. 

This bending of rays of light is the physi- 
cal phenomenon called refraction. It is upon 
this principle that all lenses are made, and 
it is for this reason that glasses may greatly 
affect the point at which a bullet lands, as 


will soon be shown. 
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By J. T. Maxwe ut, M. D. 


In order to make the description of lenses 
intelligible we must first describe the effect 
of light passing through prisms. A prism 


APEX 









BASE 


is a piece of glass (or other material) which 
is thick at one end and thin at the other 
end. In other words, a prism is wedge- 
shaped. The thick end is called the base 
and the thin end is called the apex. When 
light passes through a prism it is bent toward 
its base, as shown in the illustration. This 
bending or refraction causes an object seen 
through a prism to be displaced, just as 
was shown in the illustration of the fish. 

It must be carefully borne in mind that 
this displacement is not apparent to the hu- 
man eye. The eye is very easily fooled, be- 
cause if the prism is near the eye all ob- 
jects seen are equally displaced, and there 
is no change of relationship in the surround- 
ing scene to indicate the movement. If a 
rabbit runs across a field the movement at- 
tracts attention at once. But if everything 
in sight moves at an equal rate, as it does 
while the earth turns on its axis at the rate 
of over a thousand miles an hour, we all 
move together and the movement is im- 
perceptible. 

When a prism is placed in front of an 
eye, everything seen through the prism is dis- 
placed equally, and no notice is taken of 
the movement. But that does not keep a 
bullet from missing the mark when the tar- 
get is unconsciously moved because a shooter 
is looking through the upper part of his 
spectacle lens and therefore getting a pris- 
matic effect. 

Some lenses are thicker in the center 
than at the edge. These are prescribed 
for farsighted people, and are called 
“plus” lenses. A plus lens is made, diagram- 
matically, of two prisms with bases together. 

Farsightedness, then, is corrected by plus 
lenses, which help to focus light on the 
retina, for a plus glass is thicker in the 
middle than at the edge, and bends the light 
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rays toward the middle of the lens 
so as to focus at a point. 
Those lenses that are thin in the 
center and thick at the edge are for 
nearsighted people, and are known 
as “minus” lenses. A minus lens 
might be said likewise to be made 
of two prisms, with their apexes to- 
gether (or bases apart). 
Nearsightedness is cor- 
rected by minus glasses, which di- 
verge rays of light and are thinner in 
the center than at the edge. 


Now, in spectacle lenses, besides being 
plus to help some eyes and minus to help 
others, there is also a prismatic effect. It 
is the prismatic effect which affects the place 
where the bullet hits. Normal eyes see 
better than either farsighted or nearsighted 
eyes. It is sometimes said that farsighted 
people see better than those with normal 
eyes. This of course is not true. The term 
farsighted simply means that the individual 
sees more clearly or more easily at a dis- 
tance than he does near at hand. Near- 
sighted people can see much better close at 
hand than they can at a distance. But they 
can not see even at near vision any better 
than persons with normal eyes. 

Also there is an eye defect called astigma- 
tism which may be like either farsightedness 
or nearsightedness, except that the defect in 
curvature of the eye operates in one meridian 
only. 

Rays of light are not bent if they pass 
through the exact point where the bases 
meet in a plus lens, or at the exact point 
where the apexes meet in a minus lens. 
These points are called the “optical center.” 

We are now ready to show why a bullet 
may miss the mark under certain conditions. 

When a gun is brought to the shoulder 
the shooter inclines his head forward, lays 
his cheek on the stock, and looks through 
the sights. In so doing the line of vision 
when ordinary spectacles are worn is almost 
invariably directed through the upper part 
or edge of the lens. This will give a pris- 
matic effect, and displace the target. The 
bullet will then go low if the base of the 
prism is up, or high if the base of the 
prism is down. The direction in which the 
target is displaced depends upon whether 
the shooter is nearsighted or farsighted. 
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As we all know, a new rifle is targeted by 


the trial-and-error system. If a carefully 
aimed shot or group of shots go high and 
to the right, the rear sight is lowered and 
moved to the left, and the gun is fired again, 
until by repeated changes of the sights the 
bullets strike at the point aimed at. Theo- 
retically, then, if the gun and ammunition 
are accurate the shooter’s score will depend 
upon the skill in holding and trigger pull. 
The glasses he wears will not affect his 
score because he has adjusted his sights to 
suit the conditions. 

It will readily be seen that if a rifle is cor- 
rectly targeted by one person, it could not 
be expected to shoot true if used by another 
person wearing glasses, since, as _ before 
stated, two persons seldom wear the same 
lenses. The same trouble would be experi- 
enced if two men who wore different glasses 
used the same gun without readjusting the 
sights. The amount of error in the shooting 
would depend upon the strength of the 
glasses and the range of the target. The 
longer the range and the stronger the glasses 
the greater will be the discrepancy. It is 
apparent, then, that no exact figures could 
be given, since conditions vary in every 
instance. 

PRECISION LENSES 

Since shooters nearly always look through 
the upper half of their lenses, any facts 
bearing upon this circumstance are of in- 
terest. 

Twenty years ago all spectacle lenses were 
ground on flat pieces of glass with just 
enough curve to the surface to produce the 
desired sharpness of vision when looking 
through the center. When the line of vision 
was directed through the outer or upper part 
of the lens—in fact, any part but the cen- 
ter—there was a slight aberration or dis- 
tortion of the image. This distortion is 
called by scientists “marginal astigmatism.” 
Marginal astigmatism is not very noticeable 
except in strong lenses, and then only as be- 
fore stated, when vision is directed obliquely 
through the lens. 

Another objection to flat Jenses is that the 
wearer can see reflections and images on 
the lens from objects behind him. 

About twenty years ago toric or deeply 
curved lenses became popular. In them there 
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were no light reflections, and marginal dis- 
tortion was greatly reduced. 

Lately, lenses called precision lenses have 
been developed, which overcome this mar- 
ginal distortion. They sell at only a slightly 
higher price than ordinary spectacles, and can 
be furnished in any first-rate optical shop. 

It must be carefully borne in mind that 
marginal distortion when looking at anything 
through the outer part of a strong lens has 
nothing to do with prismatic displacement de- 
scribed in the first part of this article. The 
marginal astigmatism makes objects less easy 
to see, in which case a black bull’s-eye would 
be less distinct. Prismatic displacement 
moves the object but does not change its 
appearance. A shooter who wears strong 
lenses should see the target more plainly 
through the edge of a precision lens than if 
he were wearing ordinary ‘toric lenses. 

SHOTGUN-SHOOTING 


In shotgun-shooting the same _ principles 
apply except that the sights are not adjusta- 
ble. Since a shotgun is not targeted for 
the individual owner, even if he wears 
glasses, he can hand the arm to another per- 
son without changing the sights. as would 
have to be done in the case of a rifle. 

The condition peculiar to shotgun-shooting 
is that the ranges are usually less than 50 or 
60 yards. At such a short range the ordinary 
spectacles would not cause much displace- 
ment. But if a shooter wears strong glasses, 
with the ordinary ‘frames in everyday use, 
he should target even a shotgun, and de- 
termine what allowance should be made with 
glasses and without at different distances. 

REVOLVERS AND PISTOLS 

The same principles observed in the shoot- 
ing of rifles and shotguns hold in revolver- 
and pistol-shooting, except that in using 
the handgun the shooter is more likely to be 
standing in an erect position, and is not so 
likely to bend his head forward as when 
shooting a long gun. In the erect position 
with the head up one may look directly 
through the center of his lenses, and aim 
a revolver correctly. 

If, then, everyone looked through the op- 
tical center of his glasses when shooting, this 
article would be of no value, because there 
would then be no displacement. Since most 
of the things that we look at are on the 
ground, or slightly above, our eyes are di- 
rected somewhat downward. Especially is 
this true when reading. It therefore follows 
that lenses are usually set on the face 
slightly below the center of the eyes. and 
slanted so that the lower edge is nearer the 
face than the upper edge. With the glasses 
in this position it is almost impossible to 
shoot except by looking through the upper 
part of the lens. In fact, it too frequently 
happens that one may even look over the 
glasses, or what is worse, he may be con- 
fused by the very edge of the glass or the 
spectacle rim intercepting his view entirely. 
So far our discussion has dealt only with 
the diagnosis of the spectacle problem in 
shooting. Let us now turn to the treat- 
ment: 

In the first place. when a shooter buys a 
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pair of glasses he should have the frame 
chosen and adjusted by someone who recog- 
nizes the principles involved in making 
glasses for the sportsman’s needs. Ordinary 
frames will not do. Frames made for shoot- 
ing should set high up in front of the eyes 
and should incline slightly, so that the 
lower edge is away from the face and the 
upper edge is near the face. In such a po- 
sition the view will be directly through the 
lens in a perpendicular direction, rather than 
slanting. Then, as the head is inclined for- 
ward to look over the sights, the line of 
vision will be through the center of the lens. 

It is also an advantage to have the lenses 
made large, and circular in shape. Large 
lenses give a wide field of vision, and the 
rim or edge of the glass is well up out of 
the way. The circular shape is more likely 
to produce the correct effect than oval- 
shaped lenses. 

Every man’s face is different in shape 
from his neighbor’s, and therefore each case 
of frame-fitting is a separate problem. The 
principles, however, are the same as to the 
effect desired. If your optician is not him- 
self a shooter, the points herein named must 
be brought forceably to his attention. In 
some instances the shape of the face and 
the prominence of the brow will necessitate 
that the optician grind the lens so that the 
optical center will be in the upper part of 
the lens. In this way, even though the line 
of vision is not through the geometric center 
of the lens, the shooter will yet be looking 
through the optical center, and no prismatic 
displacement will be encountered. 

Another requirement is that the eyelashes 
and eyebrows shall not touch the lens. If 
the eyelashes or eyebrows touch the glass, 
discomfort will result and the surface of 
the lens will always be soiled and blurred. 
However, in order to produce the correct 
optical effect the glasses should be placed 
as close to the eyes as possible without 
touching. 

Pinch-nose eyeglasses are entirely unsuited 
for the sportsman’s needs, and should never 
be used while on the range or in the field. 
Spectacles with metal frames best fill the 
need. A special advantage of the all-metal 
frame is that it can be most easily and cor- 
rectly adjusted to the individual face with 
the optician’s pliers. 

It will be evident that the specifications 
laid out for the shooter’s glasses, in which 
large round lenses are used, set high up in 
front of the eyes and slanted out at the 
bottom, will not produce the beautiful and 
symmetrical effect usually demanded by those 
who wear spectacles. But a sportsman is 
not concerned with the looks of glasses if 
efficiency requires a certain type. Glasses 
for shooting are a separate piece of appa- 
ratus, just as is the shooting coat or any 
other equipment. 

TINTED LENSES 

Aside from the use of glasses to improve 
vision and relieve eye strain, colored lenses 
are often used to temper the glare of the 
sun. Most particularly is this true when 

(Continued on page -24) 





_ OW, watch,” said the Captain. 

As he spoke he turned quickly. His 
body tensed, feet apart and knees slightly 
bent, like a boxer on guard. Simultaneously, 
both hands went into action. The right hand 
drew and pointed the revolver, while the left 
hand grasped the weapon by the frame and 
guard, holding it close to the body, and 
waist high. 

Bam! Bam! Bam! 
spoke the gun. 

The total elapsed time for the whole thing 
may have been three seconds. 

The Captain relaxed from his tense atti- 
tude and casually remarked, “Let’s see how 
it looks.” 


Bam! Bam! rapidly 


Gentlemen, hush! There, in the head of 
that man target, were five bullet holes. Five 
shots had been fired, and they were so closely 
grouped that a common letter envelope (short 
length, not long business size)* would cover 
them all! The group was well centered, and 
any one of the shots would have been in- 
stant death had the target been an actual 
man. Distance, about 25 feet; date, June, 
1929; place, San Francisco, Calif., police 
range; weapon, revolver using .38 Special am- 
munition, full load; witnesses, twenty-five or 
more of the San Francisco police force. 
Now, laugh that off if you can. There really 
is such a thing as hip-shooting that hits. 

It all came about through a visit to, and 
the courtesy of, the San Francisco Police De- 
partment. Talk in the detective bureau 
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The left hand holds gun firmly, thumb on 
frame over cylinder, finger squeezing against 
trigger guard 
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By Van ALLEN 





Body tensed, feet apart, knees slightly bent 
like a boxer on guard. Capt. W. H. Sweet 
shooting 


naturally turned to shooting, and several 
officers spoke of the course in training in 
shooting being received by the San Fran- 
cisco police. Not deliberate aiming at and 
hitting of a stationary mark, but actual effec- 
tive training in rapid defensive and offensive 
combat shooting. The talk of hip-shooting 
and “that Army captain who's teaching to 
shoot from the hip” led to a later trip to 
the police range out at Fort Funston to see 
what it was all about, anyway. What was 
found is worth recording. 

Hip-shooting that hits is not done as shown 
in the movie plays or as per innumerable 
cowboy stories. Class this line along with 
Santa Claus, fairies, hoop-snakes, and other 
pleasing and interesting myths. 

However, shooting from the hip with ap- 
proximate accuracy can really be done, but 
in another way, and it is being regularly 
taught the San Francisco police, along with 


other effective methods of defensive and 
offensive combat work. Any _ interested 
shooter in the vicinity of San Francisco 


would do weli to arrange to visit the range 
and see first hand just how the work is done. 

This system is applicable to the revolver; 
and, so far as the writer knows, was origi- 
nated, developed, and perfected by Capt. 
W. H. Sweet, U. S. A. It surely works, and 
as with anything else, practice and training 
are needed. Don’t expect to duplicate Cap- 
tain Sweet’s performance in your first few 
shots, or even in your first hundred. 

The primary object of this hip-shooting is 
to shoot first, and accurately, in short-range 
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combat, and it is essential to get the gun 
into action and shooting accurately (combat 
accuracy) with the very minimum of time 
and motion. 


HERE IS HOW IT IS DONE 

1. The recommended weapon is a revolver 
of heavy caliber, preferably .44 or .45 double- 
action, and with one chamber of cylinder 
empty under hammer. While this statement 
may evoke comment to the effect that mod- 
ern weapons are safe with a loaded cartridge 


under the hammer, the fact remains that 


several accidents are recorded due to mod- 
ern weapons falling on the hammer. A safe 
general rule is an empty chamber under 


hammer, hammerless guns excepted, of course. 

2. The gun is packed (East, “worn”; 
South, “toted”) on the left side, in either a 
belt or spring shoulder holster, this depend- 
ing somewhat upon the physical build of the 
shooter, type of gun, and other details. 

3. The gun is drawn by the right hand 
and grasped by the right hand in the usual 
manner; but. instead of being extended in 
the orthodox way, it is held close against the 
body at the waist, pointing directly to the 
left. 


4. Left hand grasps gun by frame, as 
shown in photographs (study photographs 


very carefully if interested), holding weapon 
firmly and pressing against body firmly. 
The revolver itself does not touch the body, 
but the hands holding it do. 
5. As the gun is being brought into action 
(Continued on page 21) 





Note that gun as held is almost directly be- 
low the eyes 
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Some Experiences in Reloading Handgun Cartridges 


N THE past few years I have gained a 

limited amount of experience reloading pis- 
tol and revolver cartridges; and although 
I haven’t much to offer in the way of new 
material, I shall give what I have in an 
effort to help the good work along. 

The four cartridges I have worked with 
have been the .38 Special, the .44 Special, 
the .45 automatic, and the .45 auto.-rim. 

At first I used du Pont pistol powder No. 
3, obtained from the D. C. M., but as this 
can no longer be had I now use pistol pow- 


der No. 5. The latter is best obtained by 
going personally to the nearest du Pont 
magazine—which in my case is Buffalo— 


rather than by buying it from a local dealer. 
The said dealer may have had it on his 
shelves or in his cellar since the Lord knows 
when; or if he orders it for you, you will 
undoubtedly have to wait several months. 
To many a storekeeper powder is powder. 
and in quite a few cases out of a hundred 
he will offer you shotgun powder to load 
your revolver cartridges with. 

You may be surprised to learn how close 
you are located to a magazine and how easy 
it is to obtain fresh powder of all kinds, 
and first-hand information about its possibili- 
ties. I do not happen to know about the 
other manufacturers, but there are du Pont 
magazines in the following cities: Birming- 
ham, Ala.; Boston, Mass.; Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Chicago, Ill.; Denver, Colo.; Duluth, Minn.; 
El Paso, Tex.; Joplin, Mo.; Huntington, W. 
Va.; Kansas City, Mo.; Miami, Fla.; New 
York City; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Portland, Oreg.; 
St. Louis, Mo.; San Francisco, Calif.; Scran- 
ton, Pa.; Seattle, Wash.; Spokane. Wash., 
and Springfield. IIl. 

I was very fond of the No. 3 powder. 
Its flakes were smaller and it did not give 
such a disagreeable odor as the No. 5. I 
also seem to get more residue in the barrel 
with the No. 5. 

I tried three different types of bullets in 
the .38 Special: the 158-grain standard with 
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round nose; the 146-grain hollow-base wad- 
cutter, and the 130-grain special target. 
The 158-grain bullet with 5 grains of No. 5 
gives a very accurate, powerful and atis- 
factory load, although for 20-yard shooting, 
especially indoors, I prefer the wad-cutter 
with 3.7 grains of powder. 

I tried putting 5 grains of No. 5 behind 
a hollow-base wad-cutter, and nearly ruined 
an Officers’ Model. The charge blew the 
center of the bullet out of the gun, leaving 
a hollow cylinder of lead stuck halfway 
down the barrel. After removing the ob- 
struction and feeling much relieved to find 
that the barrel was unharmed, I used lighter 
loads, and got the best results with 3.7 
grains. Wad-cutters are more awkward and 
slower to work with. You must be careful 
not to injure the base, and the shell must 
be well chamfered inside to prevent shav- 
ing the bullet during seating. For cham- 
fering I use an ordinary rose-head counter- 
sink. 

The 130-grain special target bullet I did 
not find to be in the target class at all. 
The bullet is too short to have good bearing 
surface in the barrel, and it has to be seatea 
far out in the shell, which gives too much 
air space to allow the powder to burn uni- 
formly. I did not find it accurate with any 
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load of from 3 to 5 grains. 

In the .44 Special I have used so far only 
the 246-grain standard round-nose bullet. 
Five grains of powder did not give very good 
accuracy; so I increased the charge to 6, 
and got an excellent load without the severe 
kick of the factory charge, which I believe 
is 7.5 grains. The only fault I have te 
find with the .44 Special is that the cases 
were evidently not designed for reloading 
The brass is too thin. Sometimes the head 
of the shell is torn off in the simple opera- 
tion of neck-resizing in the Belding & Mull 
tool. Sometimes the entire primer pocket 
will punch through in the operation of de- 
capping. After using two or three times 
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(Continued from page 20) 


the body is also moved so the left side is 
toward the target. This facilitates pointing 
of the gun, and also presents a smaller mark 
to the adversary, so that you are less likely 
to be hit by his bullets. Of course, if you 
are unduly fat this does not apply. 

6. The feet should be somewhat apart, 
knees slightly bent, and the whole body 
rather tensed and braced. With a little prac- 
tice one can snap into the proper attitude of 
nervous tension instantly. 

7. Now, don’t look at the gun at all, but 
look at the target, simultaneously pointing 
the gun. When it feels about right, let her 
go, shooting a string of shots double-action. 


8. The side escape of burning gas and 
powder residue through the space between 
the cylinder and barrel will somewhat scorch 
and blacken the crotch of the left thumb, 
but will do no real harm if you are shooting 
a Colt or Smith & Wesson revolver in good 
condition. If your taste runs to guns of 
lesser quality be careful in holding them 
this way; some may scorch considerably or 
throw lead. 

Now, if you are really interested, go to it. 
Results are a matter of practice. It really 
works. But don’t expect results without a 
preliminary of thoughtful study and careful 
practice. 


the shells usually show cracks near the head, 
making them unfit for further use. Ali 
things considered, the .44 Special is a 
marvel for accuracy and a pleasure to shoot. 

The .45 auto.-rim is the finest revolver 
shell for reloading that I know of. The 
head is twice as thick as that of any other 
revolver shell. For the shells that need it 
here is a way to resize them full length. 
Of course they can not be driven through 
the Belding & Mull full-length resizer as 
can the rimless shells, but nevertheless 
that is the tool to use. Simply unscrew 
the sleeve out of the base and remove the 
plunger, then push the sleeve with the die 
in it down over the shell. tapping it with 
a mallet if necessary. To get the shel 
out all that is necessary is to insert the 
plunger and, placing the tool over a_ hole 
of the right size, give the plunger a tap. 

I have had very good results using 5 
grains of powder and the 230-grain bullet 
obtained from the D. C. M., in both the 
auto.-rim and the automatic. These bullets 
are now jacketed with the same metal that 
the National Match rifle bullets are, and 1 


have found them to be more accurate than 
lead bullets. 

The only trouble I’ve had with the .45 
automatic reloads has been with the full- 
length resizing. Occasionally a shell will be 
stretched in this operation so as to make 
it too long to go into the chamber of 
either the automatic or the 1917 revolver. 
When this happens of course the automatic 
jams or the cylinder of the revolver ceases 


to turn. The only remedy seems to be ir 
measuring the sized shells with a caliper 
before loading. 


For those who shoot the 1917 revolver I 
strongly recommend the auto.-rim cartridge 
rather than the automatic in connection 
with a clip. The latter will sometimes pre- 
vent the cylinder from turning after a shot 


or two. 





The gun points to the left, and the left side 

of body is nearest target. The thin man has 

the advantage in this case, as there is less 
of him to be hit by an enemy bullet 
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Ohio State Indoor Tournament 


By L. Q. BrapDLey 


ENSATIONALLY high scores which re- 
sulted in new records for practically 
every match, coupled with the establishment 
of another attendance record for the annual 
meet, were the outstanding features of the 
three-day Ohio League Tournament held at 
Fort Hayes, Columbus, Ohio, March 21 to 
23, inclusive. Sponsored by the Ohio Rifle 
League and the Columbus Dispatch, and 
sanctioned by the National Rifle Association, 
the program of State-wide rifle and pistol 
events drew 176 marksmen to compete for 
State honors in small-arms rifle and pistol 
marksmanship. 

Always popular because of the handsome 
trophies awarded by the Dispatch is the four- 
position event in which nearly 100 riflemen 
competed for the several cups. In the Dis- 
patch Trophy Match, the course of which 
calls for firing each of the four positions, the 
several stage totals, as well as the aggregate, 
are considered as_ separate competitions. 
Trophies and gold, silver, and bronze medals 
were awarded winners in all matches. 

Laurence Wilkens, eighteen-year-old Nor- 
wood, Ohio, youngster, walked away with the 
Dispatch Aggregate Match, turning in perfect 
scores in three of the four stages. His total 
was 491 out of 500, which tied the previous 
high record for this match. In winning this 
event, Wilkens established a new record 
when he made perfect targets in three of the 
four firing positions as follows: 20 shots 
prone, 200 x 200; 10 shots sitting, 100 x 100; 
and 10 shots kneeling, 100 x 100. 

D. R. Maxwell, well-known Columbus rifle 
and pistol marksman, Ernie Miller, Hills- 
boro, and James Satava, Cleveland, with 
scores of 486 each, were the next high 
shooters in the Dispatch Aggregate; while 
H. H. Jacobs, of Dayton, and L. E. Klein, 
Canton, finished fifth and sixth, respectively. 

Other winners and high scorers of the 
shoot were Giles J. Mundy, Toledo, who 
copped the 50-Foot Prone Match with a pos- 
sible score of 200 plus 140 consecutive 10's; 
Edson Klinkel, also of Toledo, who last year 
made the world’s record of 350 consecutive 
perfect shots in the same match, but who 
this year finished second with a total of 200 
plus 21 additional bull’s-eyes; A. E. Hart, 
Cleveland, third high scorer in the same 
match with a perfect count and one extra 10. 

L. E. Klein, Canton, and Gail Evans, 
Steubenville, registered the same score in 
the 75-Foot Standing Match, which consisted 
of 20 shots for record fired from the offhand 
position. They each had scores of 188; but 
Klein outranked the Steubenville youth, due 
to having the fewest number of shots of 
lowest value. 

The Pistol Championship event went to 
R. S. Marshall, of Columbus, who fired the 
unusually good total of 372 out of 400. The 
course of this match called for 40 shots 
slow fire, at 50 feet. Don MacMillan, Mount 
Vernon, Ohio, nosed out Ray C. Bracken, 


another Capital City pistol expert, for run- 
ner-up honors, registering a score of 367x 
400. 

Miami Rifle Club, of Cincinnati, led by 
Laurence Wilkens, who copped the Junior 
Match along with several other of the im- 
portant events, easily finished first in the 
four-man-team competition for the Ohio 
Rifle League Team Championship. The Mi- 
ami aggregation scored 1,532 x 1,600. Toledo 
Rifle and Pistol Club was second in the 
team match, their score being 1,519. Special 
medals were also awarded the team repre- 
senting the University of Cincinnati. This 
outfit was the highest one using iron sights. 
The Four-Man-Team Championship was open 
to any sights, but medals were also provided 
for the high team firing without the aid of 
telescopes. 

The success of the local shoot was largely 
due to the generous co-operation of officials 
at Fort Hayes, who furnished an Army de- 
tail to assist officers of the League in run- 
ning off the matches. Dr. M. D. Miller, 
President of the Ohio League, acted as ex- 
ecutive officer of the tournament. Besides 
the military detail, he was assisted by the 
following officials of the State organization 
and representatives of the National Rifle As- 
sociation: H. H. Jacobs, range officer; E. A. 
Van Dersall, squadding officer; Ray C. 
Bracken, director of pistol-shooting; L. Q. 
Bradley, statistical officer; and O. M. 
Schriver, official judge. 

The outstanding feature of the Annual 
Ohio State Indoor Tournament is the firing 
of an International Team Match with On- 
tario, Canada. The Ohio team, which was 
captained by Dr. M. D. Miller, and coached 
by Dr. M. E. McManes, was selected from 
competitors in the 75-Foot Prone Match. 
The team consisted of 20 shooting members, 
the team captain, the coach, and two alter- 
nates. The course of fire was 20 shots per 
man at 75 feet prone. 

Although the Ohio Team did not turn in 
a total as high as the score made last year, 
their aggregate of 3,912 was sufficient to 
beat the Canadians according to the Ontario 
preliminary total of 3,902. 

The summaries: 

Aggregate—L. Wilkens, Norwood, Ohio, 
Win. 52 rifle, score 691, prone 50 feet, 200 
plus 140 consecutive 10’s; second, E. Klinkel, 
200 plus twenty-one 10’s; third, H. H. Ja- 
cobs, 200 plus nine 10’s; fourth, E. M. Fer- 
ris, 200 plus one 10; fifth, S. W. Teague, 
200; sixth, Gail Evans, 200. 

Sitting—A. E. Hart, 100; second, Gail 
Evans, 100; third, H. H. Jacobs, 100; fourth, 
W. E. Frasch, 100. 

Kneeling—L. Wilkens, 100; second, Don 
MacMillan, 100; third, Ernie Miller, 99. 

Standing—Joseph Satava, 94; second, D.R. 
Maxwell, 93; third, E. V. Menefee, 92. 

Match No. 2—L. Wilkens, 200 plus three 
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10’s; second, H. King, 200 plus two 10's; 
third, A. E. Hart, 200. 

Match No. 3, Aggregate, Ohio Champion- 
ship—L. Wilkens, 691, Winchester 52 rifle 
and gold medal; second, D. R. Maxwell, 685, 
silver medal; fourth, H. H. Jacobs, 683, 
bronze; fifth, A. E. Hart, 682, bronze; sixth, 
C. A. Dority, 682 bronze; seventh, Gail Ev- 
ans, 681, bronze; eighth, L. E. Klein, 681, 
bronze; ninth, Phillip Ronfor, 680, bronze; 
tenth, H. K. Snyder, Jr., 679, bronze. 

Match No. 10, Railway Match—First, B.R. 
Maxwell 685, gold; second, O. L. Seth, 666, 
silver; third, W. E. Frasch, 664, bronze. 

Match No. 9—First, L. E. Klein, 188, Dr. 
Miller, trophy. 

Senior Match—First, 


E. E. Davis, 197, 


gold; second, A. H. Hofer, 195, silver; third, 


J. J. Noonan, 192, bronze. 

Match No. 4, Four-Man Team—First, Mi- 
ami Rifle Club, 1,532; second, Toledo Rifle 
and Pistol Club, 1,519; third, Columbus Busi- 
ness Men’s Rifle Club, 1,504; fourth, High- 
Iron-Sight Team No. 4, bronze medals; Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, Team No. 1, 1,465. 

Junior Match—L. Wilkens, 384, cup and 
silver medal; second, Gail Evans, 373, bronze 
medal; third, Milton Miller, 368, tyro medal. 

Women’s Match No. 7—Kate Kessler, Can- 
ton, 100, cup and silver medal. 

Match No. 8, Pistol—First, R. S. Mar- 
shall, cup and gold medal; second, Don Mac- 
Millan, 367, silver medal; third, Ray C. 
Bracken, 364, bronze medal. 

Match No. 5, Ohio-Ontario—Ohio 3,912, 
Ontario 3,902. 


A VERY ACCURATE CHUCK LOAD 
FOR THE KRAG 


By Cuartes HuBLEY 


Livinc, as the writer does, in the Berk- 
shires—at Pittsfield, Mass., to be exact— 
where chucks are plentiful and the com- 
munity fairly well populated, the first thing 
taken into consideration in developing a 
chuck load was safety; or, in other words, 
the bullet and load were to be governed by 
the conditions under which I was to shoot. 

Having bought a Krag- Jorgensen rifle 
through the D. C. M. for the nominal price 
of $1.50, and possessing some knowledge of 
ballistics, along with the necessary loading 
tools, I started out to develop the load men- 
tioned. The results obtained were much 
better than expected, and my reason for pub- 
lishing them is to allow other hand-loaders 
to derive some benefit from my experience. 

As mentioned above, the rifle used was the 
.30 Army Krag, cut down into a _ sporter 
with a barrel length of 24 inches. The front 
sight has the Marine-type blade built to my 
own specifications, while for the rear I used 
a Lyman No. 34 receiver sight, which is ad- 
justable for elevation as well as windage. 
This combination worked out very satis- 
factorily, and the No. 34 rear sight can 
easily be reset for the regular 180-grain 
open-point game load. The same gun and 
load were also shot with a telescope sight. 

The load that turned out to be so satis- 


(Continued on page 23) 
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Southern California Indoor Matches 


By Capt. E. 


ELL, once more “All’s quiet on the 
West Front,” leastwise that portion 
known as the Ontario sector. No more is 
the sky lighted with the lurid glare of some 
shooter talking to a 12-o’clock eight when he 
had a 6-o’clock ten hold, and the last echoes 
have died away of some small-bore man 
blowing up in the offhand position. Also the 
neighbors are once more sitting out on the 
front porches, even if they do jump when 
somebody lets the screen door bang, and the 
Police Department of Ontario, now that the 
phone has quit ringing, is once more peace- 
fully sitting with his feet on the old table 
and a copy of “Somewhat True Detecative 
Mysteries” opened before his envious eyes. 
From all of which perfectly immaterial 
and inconsequential opening paragraphs, plus 
the heading of the story, you may grasp the 
idea that the Ontario Rifle Club held its 
annual Southern California Indoor Gallery 
Matches March 29 and 30. 

Apparently, from the testimony of the 
participants, spectators, visiting firemen, and 
the like the Ontario boys staked a_ public 
rifle shoot that was a model for other am- 
bitious rifle clubs from the handsome med- 
als and cups, of more than National Match 
class, to the fact that the shoot was run and 
didn’t just run itself, a fault which has not 
been unobserved at many rifle shoots at- 
tended by this scribe. The only regretta- 
ble feature was the comparatively small at- 
tendance, all of the sharks being on hand, 
but there being a regrettable scarcity of that 
useful and edible insect known in trap-shoot- 
ing as the donator or good thing, the favor- 
ite diet of the hard-boiled, top-notch shot 
in any branch of the shooting game. 

However, parties residing in the effete 
East should remember that in southern Cali- 
fornia over a Saturday 
March there is no temptation to show up at 
a rifle shoot just to get away from home 
and yet keep warm and have somebody to 
talk to. So the number attending the On- 
tario shoot is not to be judged by conditions 
in Greenland or that portion of the U. S. 
east of the Great American Desert but by 
southern California standards. 

The arrangements as rigged up by the 
hard-working Ontario boys might well serve 
as a model for other ambitious clubs, one of 
the details being a combination of micro- 
phone and loudspeaker, over which, as each 
relay was formed, your name and target 
number was called off, and what is more, 
you heard it unless you were more deaf than 
most rifle-shooters. The usual spectacle of 
six-and-twenty shooters trying to find what 
relay they were in, three straw bosses trying 
to rustle up the members of the said relays, 
and three or or four left-over brothers sit- 
ting round weeping because they didn’t get 
in when they should have, was not noticed 
at the Ontario shoot. 

Also by the time you had picked up your 
wheelbarrow load of nicknacks thought nec- 
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essary to aid in the firing of a score with 
small-bore rifle, had gotten the kinks out of 
the neck and the curses out of the system, 
the boys had all the bad news compiled over 
at the statistical department, so you could 
see what the other buzzard had persuaded the 
scorekeeper to give him, even if you didn’t 
believe it, as usual. 

It is to be hoped that the to-be officials 
of the California outdoor shoot up at San 
Luis for 1930 were on hand at Ontario that 
they might see how a shoot may be run 
purely as a business and efficiency proposi- 
tion, although, of course, outdoor military 
range shoots are not precisely on the same 
basis of conditions as small-bore indoor affairs. 

A truly regrettable incidence marred the 
festivities, the same being a team of per- 
sons who at one time had shot a small-bore 
rifle, and who went out from the Burbank 
Rifle Club with the idea of finding most of 
the Ontario boys working and so cleaning up 
the Ontario boys in the team match. The 
idea was all wrong, as the Ontario boys, like 
our football team of the University of south- 
ern California, had enough men on hand 
to make seven teams and run a rifle shoot 
into the bargain. 

After looking over the Burbank outfit 
they ran in their fifth team and turned the 
rest of ‘em loose to sit with the girls in the 
bleachers. The scores show what happened. 

Looking over the detailed scores shows 
Reihsen, Nelson, Crossman, Jr., Joy, Milhon, 
Marleau, du Nah, Moore, and Hoff with tied 
scores in the 25-Yard Prone Match, any 
sights, which Reihsen finally won in the shoot- 
off, Nelson, of Ontario, second, and Cross- 
man Jr., third, running under the Cali- 
fornia Tech colors. The latter party claimed, 
however, that he was not so bad as third 
indicates, being as he made his three possi- 
bles consecutively and other parties he did 
not mention had to spend much dough buy- 
ing re-entries to make the three-possible grade. 

Du Nah had things his own way in the 
sitting match with everything in the 10-ring 
but the empty cartridges, while Mister Bum- 
stead took the offhand with 188 and Adams, 
of Stanford, a deserter from the Ohio Rifle 
Team, hooked second. 

The same party, Reihsen, who hadn’t heard 
that it is bad manners to ask for a second 
helpin’ of the pie when there ain’t enough to 
go around, insisted on taking down the 50- 
Yard Iron-Sight Match when he knew he 
was going to get him a nice “meddle” for 
the 25-Yard Prone Match. He didn’t need 
two “meddles.” 

The Grand Aggregate, after all the test of 
a shooter, went to the long blond Mr. 
Adams, from Stanford. Groans from all 
loyal Berkeley men. 

The summaries follow: 

PRONE, 25 YARDS, ANY SIGHTS 
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SS Pe ee ee ee ea eee 300 
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er EE © anc Soak enc ak ama dene Meee 297 

SITTING 
= 2 Peer fr ae ee 100 
a ae eee FO ey er re 99 
3. Rethsemn ....... pw 6NS SENS wens eSesae’ Je 
oes sin so ease ke Oe eae 99 
De a "5.05 00060 sew Seb wenereareee “ee 99 
4-POSITION, 25 YARDS, ANY SIGHTS 
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ee 377 
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ep Ree ‘ led 374 
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7. De Bee... 371 
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OFFHAND 
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5. Du Nah ‘ei 4.seehes 181 
TEAM MATCH 
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3. Nelson... .. 953 
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A VERY ACCURATE CHUCK LOAD 
FOR THE KRAG 
(Continued from page 22) 


factory—pleasant to shoot, flat of trajectory, 
and still extremely accurate, as proven by 
the groups pictured—is as follows: For prim- 
ers I used Peters No. 11 brass-nickeled; and 
for the bullet, Remington’s .32-20 Hi-Speed, 
80-grain, coppered open-point. This bullet 
was loaded ahead of 46 1/10 grains of du 
Pont No. 17%. The loading tools used were 
of the Ideal type, manufactured by the Ly- 
man Gun Sight Corporation. The powder 
was measured with a No. 5 Ideal measure. 
The case necks were sized for a distance of 
3/16 of an inch, and the bullets were seated 
to a depth of 3/32 of an inch. The bullet 
is .002 inch larger than the opening of the 
neck in the case. The velocity at the muz- 
zle with this load, as nearly as can be ascer- 
tained, is between 2,800 and 3,000 foot-sec- 
onds; and when the bullet strikes it is like 
so much dust. The job it does on wood- 
chucks is complete in every sense, and very 
few chucks, if any, 
will move after be- 
ing hit with this bul- 
let going at this 


speed. 





Group at 50 yards Group at 100 yards 


THE HAUNTED RIFLE 

(Continued from page 9) 
was that old flintlock. No other rifle would 
make such a wicked crack. And I'll just bet 
he got a deer.” As he drew closer I called 
him to me. “Come and get busy,” said I, ‘‘and 
quit talking to the nymphs of the woods.” 
While we were putting the deer up on a 
tripod, the same dog that brought my deer 
out, began to yelp in another direction. 
Closer he came. “A deer—look out!” Char- 
lie blazed away three times, and there was 
another deer to dress—a splendid three-prong 
buck, very similar to my own. He lay not 
30 yards away, and I remarked, “This is 
getting a deer pretty easily.” 

An examination of my deer showed that 
the ball had cut the two back ribs, passed 
through the stomach and lungs, up into the 
neck; and, strange to relate, we never found 
it. From this day to the end of our hunt 
we had good luck. Camp difficulties had 
been adjusted, and big deer with big horns 
were shot. There seemed to be no does or 
fawns in the woods; just big ones. Every 
one of the party got a fine buck. Our legal 
limit of deer was secured several days before 
the close of the season; but as our team 
would not call until 
the last day, we had 





much idleness to en- 
dure. 
One evening as we 


sat around the camp 
fire one of our party 
referred to our won- 
derful success and 
change of luck, saying, 
“And it all came after 
the white weasel had 
been shot.” Here was 
my opportunity. 
Killdeer must have 
the recognition that 
was due. So I stepped 
to the front with the 
old rifle in my hand. 
“Just one moment, 
gentlemen,” said I. 
“The secret of our 
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great success can no longer be withheld. It 
must be told.” Placing the old rifle on the 
board table, and pointing my finger in its di- 
rection, I said: “Gentlemen, here is the se- 
cret.” I then related in full detail the In- 
dian tragedy, the probability of a curse in- 
flicted upon the rifle by the red warrior’s 
tribesmen in natural retaliation. Then I 
told them of the red man’s hatred of. the 
pesky weasel, and suggested that the killing 
of the weasel with this very rifle had in some 
way pleased the spirits, causing them to re- 
lent and lift the spell from Killdeer. 

Before I had time to say more, Edward 
arose and interrupted, saying: “Your explana- 
tion is not only plausible, but absolutely 
correct. How fortunate. We all know how 
the old Indian despised the weasel; and we 
also know there was no luck in camp before 
the weasel was shot. This act doubtless did 
appease the wrath of the spirits, which more 
than one hundred and fifty years ago in- 
flicted the red man’s curse upon this old 
rifle, a spell that kept the stately buck in 


obscurity. Yes, gentlemen, it’s all true.” 
“So say we all. Aye! Aye!” came the 
unanimous reply. Thus was Killdeer not 


only vindicated, but glorified as well. 











SPECTACLES IN SHOOTING 
(Continued from page 19) 


shooting over light-colored sand, snow, water. 
or in the high altitudes of western United 
States. The intensity of the torrid sun- 
shine of the tropics is softened by appro- 
priate lenses which filter the sun’s rays. 
Ordinary smoked lenses diminish the acuity 
of vision, and colored lenses change the 
appearances of everything in sight. We 


now have on the market a scientifically pre-- 


pared glass called Cruxite, which reduces 
glare and neither impairs the vision nor un- 
naturally colors the landscape. Any defect 
in vision may be corrected by lenses made 
with Cruxite glass just the same as ordinary 
colorless glass. Any optical shop can make 
glasses of this materia] at very little extra 
expense. 


PROTECTION OF THE EYES 


Every oculist knows that accidents from 
flying objects such as shot and splinters of 
metal destroy many eyes every year. It is 
common knowledge that nearly all of the 
eyes made blind by accidents are those which 
were not wearing glasses. 

One day a man came into my office, who, 
while hunting. was accidentally shot. Five 
pellets entered the face, one in each cheek, 
one in the forehead, and one in the center 
of each eye. It is needless to say what the 
resuit was. 

I was present on one occasion when a 
man, while trap-shooting, accidentally dis- 
charged his shotgun in the direction of one 
of the spectators. Fifty-four No. 71% shot 
entered the body of the innocent bystander. 
One of the shot struck the center of his 
glasses, and broke out the upper half of 
the lens. The impact on the glass caused the 
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shot to glance upward, so that it penetrated 
to the bone of the skull above the eye. 
All shot were removed at the hospital with- 
out serious results. But the man’s right eye 
(his duck-shooting eye!) would have been 
lost except for the spectacles. A book could 
be filled with experiences of this kind from 
the records of the medical profession. But 
suffice to say that glasses are a great protec- 
tion to human eyes, not only from shot and 
powder, but from dust, scratches from brush 
and briar, insects, and many other forms of 
foreign matter. 

It is a strange but true fact that even 
though a lens is shattered by a blow from a 
flying object, the eye closes at the time of 
the impact so quickly that bits of glass 
seldom if ever get under the lid. And the 
missile is usually slowed up sufficiently to 
become harmless, or else is diverted in its 
track so that it misses the eyeball. 

Spectacles for protective purposes should 
best be made of glass somewhat thicker 
than those in ordinary use. The optical 
effect is not changed by the thickness of the 
lens within reasonable limits. Shooting 
glasses should never be made in the rimless 
style. but should be mounted in a substan- 
tial frame with metal rims around the lenses. 


AMMUNITION TEST 
(Continued from page 13) 

The captain of the International Match 
Rifle Team of 1930 was present at the last 
meeting of the board, at which time an anal- 
ysis of the results of the firings of the vari- 
ous International Match samples was made. 
The board felt that the captain of the team 
should be allowed to express his preference 
for high- or low-velocity ammunition for 
these matches, and, accordingly, as a result 
of his choice, a decision was made to use 
ammunition having the characteristics of lot 
No. 5 below for the International Matches 
of 1930. A sample target obtained in the 
afficial test of lot No. 5 is shown in Fig. 5. 





FIG, 5 








International Match, Lot 5, target 
300 meters, E.V. 1.92, E.H. 1.35, F. M. 1.64, 
B.85207 
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Jamestown Rifle Club Perfects 
New Bullet-Catcher 


HE Jamestown (N. Y.) Rifle Club has 

perfected a new type of bullet-receiver 
for indoor ranges which they have found to 
be superior in practically all respects to many 
of the other types of bullet-stops, such as 
sandbags, steel plates, and other similar shot- 
catchers. The device described in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs should be very interest- 
ing to many fellow clubs: 

The bullet-receiver shown in the photo- 
graphs (Figs. 1 and 2) is constructed on the 
cone principle from %-inch thick maleable 
iron approximately 18 inches in diameter and 
shaped down to an apex with approximately 
%-inch aperture in the rear. The cone itself 
measures about 20 inches in length and is 
threaded on the rear to receive a T casting 
which accommodates a stock piece of pipe 
at the bottom and a specially designed bev- 
eled steel plug in the rear. All the parts are 
removable, being assembled by threading. 
The specially designed beveled steel plug at 
the rear receives most of the impact of the 
bullet, and since the bullet strikes on an 
angle, being forced down the pipe into a re- 
ceptacle for catching the lead, the resultant 
wear from the impact of the bullet is very 
slight, and when used with the .22 rifle one 
of these plugs will last indefinitely. This re- 
ceiver has also been tried out with a_ .30- 
caliber Springfield with practically no notice- 
able depression on the deflecting plane of 
the steel plug at the rear since the impact 
of the bullet is taken up in two places—the 
angle of the cone and the angle of the de- 
flecting plug. 

The standard gauge of pipe shown at the 
bottom of the T assembly is used mainly 
to catch the lead, this lead being collected in 
a box at the rear of the targets. 





Fig. 1—The bare bullet- 
catcher 


The other photograph accompanying this 
article (Fig. 2) shows these bullet-receivers 
installed at the club range, and _ illustrates 
target No. 1, the pin-wheel type; target No. 
2, the receiver without the target; and No. 
3, a hinged board upon which is fastened a 
single target. The bullet-receivers we have 
used for many months show little sign of 
abuse compared to other types of indoor 
range backstops. This club formerly used 
a flat drum-type bullet-receiver. These were 
unsatisfactory as lead ofttimes splattered 
fully 100 feet from the targets. 

After taking into consideration the cost of 
a steel plate backstop,’ which in order to 
prevent back flares and provide a means of 
fastening targets .would entail considerable 
cost, we set about to perfect this new cone 
device which we have found to be very satis- 
factory. We have experienced no back flares 
from bullets, no deterioration, and the re- 
ceiver collects all the lead. The wood con- 
struction holding these cones, and last, but 
not least, this lead, incidentally is sold at 7 
cents a pound, so these receivers will even- 
tually pay for themselves. 

The most practical way to install these 
receivers is to build a double partitioned 
wooden wall with the apertures cut in same 
to receive the cone. The face of cone should 
extend approximately 1% inches past the 
face of the wall, so that a 2x4 framework 
may be made upon which the targets are 
fastened. This is illustrated in Fig. 2. The 
space between these two walls should be 
filled with screened sand to catch any stray 
bullets. 

This club has installed the bullet-receivers 
on two different planes which will accommo- 
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Fig. 2—The bullet-catcher installed ready 
for firing 





COMING EVENTS 
Michigan Indoor Pistol Championship, 
Hall, 119 F. A. M. N. G., Lansing, 
May 18. 
Michigan State Rifle and Pistol Matches, Camp 


Riding 
Mich., 


Custer, Battle Creek, Mich., June 28. 

Sixth Annual Small-Bore Western States Shoot, 
Long Beach, Calif., June 20 to 22, inclusive. 

John Wallace Gillies Memorial Match of the 
Roosevelt Rifle Club, Camp Smith, Peekskill, 
N. Y., May 18. 

State Championship, Jefferson City, Mo., May 
17 and 18. 

California State Rifle Association Matches, San 


Luis Obispo, Calif., May 31 and June 1 and 2. 
Southwest Pistol and Small-Bore Tournament, 
Dallas, Tex., May 24 and 25. 
Kansas State Rifle Association 
caliber, .30-caliber, and pistol, 
(Fort Riley range), Kans., May 


Matches, .22- 
Junction City 
11 to 13. 


Eastern Small-Bore Tournament, Sea Girt, N. .J., 
July 2-6. 





HONOR ROLL—100 PER CENT 
N. R. A. CLUBS 


(All club members are individual mem- 
bers of the N. R. A.) 
Hoosier RIFLE CLUB 
Mr. Jno. S. Michaelson, Secy. 
227 E. Ohio Street 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
OILFIELD RIFLE CLUB 
Mr. Earl Montgomery, Secy. 
Ferdig, Mont. 
Gary Rattways RIFLE CLUB 
Mr. H. J. Buchholz, Secy. 
116 W. 45th Avenue 
Gary, Ind. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


TRAFFIC RIFLE AND 


REVOLVER CLUBS 
Mr. George Mildahn, Secy. 
923 Central Avenue 
San Francisco, Calif. 





date the regulation type of standing, kneel- 
ing, and prone shooting, the prone being done 
on specially constructed benches. 

We have enjoyed our indoor shooting im- 
mensely since perfecting and using this cone 
receiver, and through the medium of the 
RIFLEMAN we are glad to give fellow rifle- 
men the benefit of our experience. 


RADIO MATCHES POPULAR WITH 
STOCK EXCHANGE TEAM 


THE idea occurred to us that perhaps dur- 
ing the present season we could arrange for 
a match against the Porto Rico University 
Team and, if so, add further interest to the 
match by arranging for score transmission 
by short-wave radio. Accordingly, early this 
season we addressed a challenge to the man- 
ager of the rifle team at the university for 
a match under collegiate conditions and in- 
closed with it the call letters and home ad- 
dresses of three radio amateurs at various 
points in Porto Rico with whom our two 
radio operators here (W2ABU, Charles 
Scholpp; and W2CQD, Winfield Beck) have 
been in communication at various times in 
the past. The idea, of course, was that the 
manager of the Porto Rico Team might get 
in touch with one of these if he did not know 
of any other radio amateurs through whom 
he could arrange for the transmission of 
scores. I was pleased shortly thereafter to 
receive a letter from Lieut. William J. Rob- 
ertson (a namesake, you will note, who is in 
charge of the Porto Rico Team), stating that 
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our challenge was accepted and that he would 
try to get the scores through by radio. How- 
ever, no mention was made of the radio 
amateur in Porto Rico through whom he 
would plan to operate. 

A few days later, Charles Scholpp 
(W2ABU) showed me a radio call card 
which had been sent to him by Mr. L. G. 
Wainman, K4AKV, whose address is Box 
777, Ponce, Porto Rico. Immediately there- 
after I directed another letter to Porto Rico, 
this time to Mr. Wainman, explaining the 
letter as having been prompted by the call 
card he had sent to W2ABU and inclosing 
the carbon of the original correspondence I 
had had with Lieutenant Robertson at the 
University of Porto Rico. In addition, there 
was inclosed a brief sketch of the plans we 
were working on for the transmission of our 
scores in the coming match by short-wave 
radio, together with a scoresheet on which 
appeared the names of the members of our 
team who would shoot against the university. 
Despite the fact that Ponce is diagonally 
across the island from Rio Piedras, I was 
hoping that Mr. Wainman’s interest might, 
however, be sufficiently aroused to prompt 
him to offer his services to Lieutenant Rob- 
ertson in acting as radio intermediary in 
Porto Rico. Before the receipt of the ex- 
pected return letter from Porto Rico, I was 
quite surprised—and most agreeably—a few 
days later to find a letter on my desk post- 
marked from Buffalo, N. Y., which contained 
a radiogram from Mr. Wainman, relayed to 
me by Dr. B. T. Simpson, W8CPC, of 108 
Homer Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. The radio- 
gram read as follows: 

“Letter received; have written Lieutenant 
Robertson; letter follows.” 

At once I wrote to Doctor Simpson thank- 
ing him for his kindness in getting this mes- 
sage to me and inclosed an explanation of 
what had preceded it. Then, thinking that 
his interest might be aroused by my story 
of the expected match, I inclosed also a 
scoresheet on which appeared the names of 
the members of our team. A few days 
later the expected letter from Mr. Wainman 
came to me through the mail confirming the 
radiogram which had been relayed by Doc- 
tor Simpson. From it I also learned that 
Mr. Wainman, who is the superintendent of 
the light and power departments of the Ponce 
Electric Co., in addition to being a present 
radio fan, was in the past an ardent rifle fan, 
for he wrote that in 1920 he was range of- 
ficer and instructor for the Clifton (Ariz.) 
Rifle Club. 

A few days later I was again pleasantly 
surprised to receive a letter from Doctor 
Simpson relaying a radiogram from Mr. 
Wainman, in which he sent me the names of 
the members of the University of Porto Rico 
Team as given to him by Lieutenant Robert- 
son. 

On the day of the match, immediately 
after all our targets were completed, a copy 
of the scores was given to each of our two 
operators here in New York, and another 
copy was forwarded by mail to Doctor 
Simpson, in Buffalo, for transmission by him 
to Lieutenant Robertson via K4AKV at 
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Ponce. The following morning’s mail brought 
another relayed telegram from Doctor Simp- 
son, in which Mr. Wainman had listed the 
scores of eight of the Porto Rico men shot 
in the prone position as given to him by 
Lieutenant Robertson. On last Saturday 
morning, I found three communications from 
Doctor Simpson on my desk—a night letter, 
in which he gave me the total score shot by 
the University of Porto Rico Team; a re- 
layed radiogram, in which practically the full 
individual scores in two positions were sent 
to us; and a personal letter telling me of 
the enjoyment which the post of radio inter- 
mediary had given him. The Stock Ex- 
change Team won the match with a score 
of 3,648 to 3,172. 

I have purposely given the story of this 
radio rifle match in detail to afford a full 
picture of the amount of initial and pre- 
paratory work necessary in getting one 
through. We can go on record as saying 
that the extra work necessary in arranging 
for radio exchange of scores is well worth 
while considering the additional interest 
which it arouses in the sport. I must com- 
mend also the extreme willingness of radio 
amateurs in furthering this novel idea in rifle- 
shooting. The following few words are 
quoted from Doctor Simpson’s last letter to 
me: “As a matter of fact, I would be very 
pleased to appear as ‘helping this phase of a 
contest along.” This willingness of Doctor 
Simpson has been equaled by that of Mr. 
Ralph R. Seidl (W9EAJ), of 3753 West Cir- 
cle Avenue, Norwood Park, Chicago, who 
has been instrumental already in relaying to 
Mr. E. D. Reynolds (W7GL) our scores in 
a rifle match shot against a team in Jerome, 
Idaho. 

In addition to the University of Porto 
Rico match described. above already this 
season we have been able to exchange scores 
by radio in matches shot against teams in 
Montreal, Quebec (two matches); Jerome, 
Idaho; Worcester, Mass.; Chicago, IIl.; 
Houston, Tex.; and have the following ad- 
ditional matches now definitely scheduled: 
Montreal, Quebec; Battle Creek, Mich.; 
Portsmouth, Ohio (six matches); Bremerton, 
Wash.; St. Paul, Minn.; and Jerome, Idaho. 


FIFTY YEARS YOUNG AND STILL 
GOING STRONG 


Our club has been in existence nearly 
fifty years. While the name has changed 
from time to time, it has really been a con- 
tinuation of the Springfield Rifle Club, or- 
ganized in 1883, and through the efforts of 
Mr. MaclIsaac we have in our files the origi- 
nal scorebooks and _ scoresheets covering 
nearly all of the time from 1883 down to 
the present date. It has been our experi- 


_ence that it is more important to hold the 


interest of the old shooters, who support and 
form the backbone of the game, than to pro- 
mote matches intended to bring in an en- 
tirely new crop of shooters. For some time 
we adopted the plan of catering entirely to 
the old shooters, although the new shooter is 
always welcome to participate in any match, 
to the use of our outdoor and indoor range 
at all times. and even to the use of our pri- 
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vately owned guns and equipment. While 
the paid-up membership is not large we do 
have interesting shoots, good attendance, and 
many good times. We appreciate the need 
of a national organization, and do four-posi- 
tion shooting, even though our members 
much prefer free-rifle shooting. 

In connection with your Question No. 10, 
let me suggest that more emphasis be put 
on the word propagation, even to the ex- 
tent of leaving out the word conservation 
entirely. Conservation alone tends to re- 
strict the sport, because it is often over- 
done and really increases our game but com- 
paratively little, while it has been proven in 
several States, notably Pennsylvania, that 
game propagated on a large scale furnishes 
better shooting than was to be had in the 
country even before it was populated. In 
our own particular locality the Mongolian 
pheasant is now plentiful, and it is no trou- 
ble at all to kill several of these birds on 
any day during the season, whereas the bird 
but a comparatively few years ago was to- 
tally unknown to this locality. As I have 
said before we are willing to pay well for 
propagation because we believe it is practi- 
cal, but conservation is too apt to be over- 
done to be popular with us. 

Referring to Question No. 11, some form 
of national organization is an absolute ne- 
cessity, we believe, for this form of sport, 
and we feel that the National Rifle Associa- 
tion has been ably managed, and the writer 
hears many expressions of interest in your 
publication. Ohio is a very active State in 
the shotgun-shooting game, and I inclose a 
yearly report of the American Trap-Shooters’ 
Association in case you do not happen to 
have one in your files, and maybe there 
might be something of interest to you. 

Question No. 12 refers to a problem of in- 
terest to all rifle shooters, and_ special 
matches are difficult ones. If some form of 
handicap is not resorted to then only a few 
shooters have any chance at all to win. If 
a handicap system is adopted it throws out 
these shooters, and you are apt to lose the 
very backbone of the game. It is necessary, 
therefore, that a program to interest the 
whole attendance must carry a certain pro- 
portion of chance and a certain proportion 
of skill, those having the skill, however, 
really having a little more chance than the 
low man. With this in view we have 
adopted as a regular feature a form of the 
old-time programs—that is, in a four-posi- 
tion shoot, we award the prize to the nearest 
to the dead-center shot made in the kneeling 
position. If this is applied in the offhand po- 
sition only some of the best offhand shooters 
have any chance at all, and if applied to the 
prone or sitting position there will be too 
many ties. In the kneeling position the high- 
score man will probably have more close 
shots; but a low-score man 50 or 60 per 
cent of the time comes in with a single shot 
that wins. This program can be carried on 
in a regular match so that it in no way de- 
lays the match or interferes with the total 
scores, and we have found it so popular 


_that we have adopted it as a regular feature 


at all of our shoots. 
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ACTIVITIES OF THE RIFLE AND PIS- 
TOL CLUBS AS REVEALED BY CLUB 
SECRETARIES’ ANNUAL REPORTS 


7 S YOUR records no doubt show, our 
club launched a drive for new mem- 
bers early in 1929, and to keep these new 
members interested, and to assure ourselves 
that they are getting their money’s worth, 
we frequently have matches in which only 
new members shoot. These are a source of 
great amusement, but along with the mirth, 
they impress upon the minds of new mem- 
bers the enjoyment to be gained in rifle 
practice; and we earnestly believe that 
through these and other matches and activi- 
ties as media, the Union Pacific Rifle Club is 
fostering the spirit and bearing toward the 
goal which the Government and the Na- 
tional Rifle Association intend that it 
should.”"—Raymond M. Williams, Secretary, 
Union Pacific Rifle Club, Omaha, Nebr. 

“The following novelty shoot with varia- 
tions is always very popular with our boys. 
When a shoot of this sort is arranged for 
(usually three or four times a year) the sec- 
retary sends a notice to each member an- 
nouncing a ‘shoot for a feed.’ All members 
who show up at the range are secretly chosen 
by two team captains to shoot on two op- 
posing teams, the members not knowing till 
after the shoot on which team they are 
shooting. The losing team then pays for 
the feed held at the clubhouse shortly af- 
terward."—E. B. Lloyd, Secretary, Elgin 
Rifle Club, Elgin, Ill. 

“The Wolverine Rifle Club is handicapped 
by not having a man that knows something 
about the rifle-shooting game. About three 
months ago we made them this offer, which 
they accepted: That they pick two men from 
their club and send them to our range every 
Monday night for two months; that we 
would let them shoot with us and we would 
teach them all we could about the rifle- 
shooting game. These men have failed to 
show up, however.”"—F. L. Skinner, Secre- 
tary, American Legion No. 36 Rifle Club, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 

“When our club was formed the police in 
this vicinity took no special interest in 
shooting. During the past year we have ac- 
complished the following: 

“1. Held city police matches on our range. 

“2, Sponsored police instruction school. 

“3. Held a county police department shoot 
with trophies paid for by our club. 

“4. Were influential in neighboring police 
department getting fine indoor range. 

“5. Indirectly responsible for four police 
departments buying proper revolvers for 
their men.”—Merle Simpson, Secretary, Sea 
Girt Rifle and Pistol Club, Sea Girt, N. J. 

“This club is a limited-membership club, 
engages in activities all season, has regular 
events running through the year and each 
month, one week rifle, one week pistol, and 
one week shotgun, fourth week social. Co- 
operate with the State Police, who use our 
pistol range, and Metropolitan Outdoor 
Championships were shot on our range last 
year; have all ranges for small bore up to 
200 yards; have taught a number of young 
shooters the rudiments of the game, but in- 
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dividually and not as an organization.”— 
H. W. von Heyn, Secretary, Outers’ Club 
of Mount Vernon, Inc., New York City, N.Y. 

“At our annual meeting we decided to 
have a banquet for the members and their 
wives or the single members to bring their 
lady friends. We had music during the ban- 
quet, and after the banquet was over the 
ladies were escorted to the auditorium, where 
they enjoyed a musical program and a pa- 
triotic dance and waltz by Miss Dorothy 
Phelps."—F. H. Phelps, Secretary, Burbank 
Rifle and Revolver Club, Burbank, Calif. 

“We shot twenty-three indoor matches at 
75 feet and hold the Town Council trophy 
for the second year in succession. One of 
our members holds the Adjutant General’s 
trophy of the State. We shot three small- 
bore matches at 50 and 100 yards. Out of 
the twenty-six matches we won twenty- 
five.”—Albert Hartley, Secretary, Bristol 
Train of Artillery Rifle Club, Bristol, R. I. 

“Hamburger - and- beer shoots have been 
very popular and a great success. The ham- 
burger and the beer (near) is hung from a 
string in the usual manner. Members pay 5 
cents per shot, and the treasury grows.”— 
Russell S. Dufendach, Secretary, South Bend 
Rifle Club, South Bend, Ind. 

“We have an out-of-doors range, built, 
and use of same, presented to the club by 
the Hon. W. Cameron Forbes, Ex-Governor 
General of the Philippines.”—J. G. Hollings- 
worth, Secretary, Norwood Rifle Club, Nor- 
wood, Mass. 

“Our club has been on the sick list. In- 
terest has lagged quite a bit; but this last 
autumn we got things stirred up and now 
we hold our shoots with a good attendance 
and will probably double our membership 
this year.’"—Theodore S. Brown, Secretary, 
Florida Rifle Club, Drury, Mass. 

“We hold indoor shoots at 50 feet every 
Monday night with from fifteen to thirty 
present each night. During the summer 
months, every Saturday afternoon we hold 
matches at 100 and 200 yards, both small 
and large bore. Trap shoots are held on 
holidays and bring good crowds. A rifle 
match at moving targets for turkeys just be- 
fore Thanksgiving Day brought forth a good 
turnout.”—J. B. Fredenstein, Secretary, Ma- 
tamoras Rod and Gun Club, Inc., Mata- 
moras, Pa. 

“Have been holding gallery matches three 
times a week this winter; outdoor matches in 
summer.”—£. S. Lindsley, Secretary, Apper- 
son Jack-Rabbit Rifle Club, Kokomo, Ind. 

“We are located in the midst of Pennsyl- 
vania’s best hunting grounds, and therefore 
all of our members are interested in the 
conservation and propagation of wild 
game.”—Harold D. Albright, Secretary, Rock 
Spring Rifle Club, Pennsylvania Furnace, Pa. 

“We are expecting to merge clubs with the 
Millard Athletic Club which will give us a 
combined membership of over 100. We are 
very much interested in game restoration, 
and we have been working hard along those 
lines. We have a lot of pheasants stocked 
here, and it has been very good shooting 
this year, and we will have one of the best 
districts in the State for that type of hunt- 
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ing within the next few years.”—Frank S. 
Beckwith, Secretary, West Millard Rod and 
Gun Club, Delta, Utah. 

“We have a weekly bulletin issued by the 
postmaster, which gives our matches a little 
publicity. Only short notices are permitted 
on account of space, however.”—George W. 
Krough, Secretary, Minneapolis Post Office 
Pistol and Rifle Club, Minneapolis, Minn. 

“Our club has not been very active the 
past year in shooting. We did not have an 
outdoor range, and it was hard to find a 
suitable location. We finally found a place 
for a 200-yard range, and our members set 
to work and made two targets with pit, etc., 
so that we now have a good 200-yard range 
fully equipped, and hope this coming year 
to do some outdoor shooting. We have the 
privilege of using the Franklin Armory for 
indoor practice."—A. B. Leonard, Secretary, 
Franklin Rifle Club, Franklin, N. H. 

“We find that straight target-shooting gets 
monotonous for the reason that we have 
about ten members who always lead the 
crowd. So this winter we are running more 
handicap and luck matches as we find that 
in this way we can hold more fellows inter- 
ested.”"—John A. White, Secretary, Charles 
E. Wescott Post Rifle Club No. 173, Bath, 
| ae 

“We are going to move to our new quar- 
ters about February 15. The membership of 
the club has been raised to 100, and we also 
have raised the dues to $10 a year.”—E. E. 
Lane, Secretary, Peoria Rifle and Pistol Club, 
Peoria, Iil. 

“We are conducting the Great Lakes Re- 
gional Gallery Matches, a postal match cov- 
ering the States of Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
and Michigan, this year being extended to 
North Dakota. Last year we secured about 
ten team entries and seventy individuals. 
This year we are already getting new entries 
and will probably secure a considerably larger 
number. An attractive team trophy has been 
provided for team competition each year, 
and this year we will also provide a number 
of medals for the individual shooters. Sepa- 
rate individual matches wiJl be provided in 
addition to the team shoot.”—E. L. A. Bru- 
ger, Secretary, Ladysmith Rifle Club, Lady- 
smith, Wis. 

“We have held our Annual International 
Match with the Irish Rifle Club, of To- 
ronto, Canada, one shoot being held on our 
range and one on their range at Toronto. 
Also two Shoot-Your-Own-Supper Matches. 
These were shot at moving targets and cre- 
ated considerable interest."—J. K. Names, 
Secretary, Contingent Rifle Club, Roches- 
tr, mn. 7. 

“The way we raise money for our expenses 
is this: Charge 5 cents for each target. We 
have outings and put up a pot, 15 cents a 
target, 10 shots. One-third of the money 
goes to the club; the other two-thirds is di- 
vided up between first and second high 
man.”—Carl Omerle, Secretary, Perth Amboy 
Rifle Club, Perth Amboy, N. J. 

“Had a very successful year in our club. 
Had some nice matches with other cities; 
also had one man from our club make the 
Colorado State Rifle Civilian Team back to 





Camp Perry, Ohio. Looking forward to tur- 
key shoots this fall.".—E£. W. Behrend, Sec- 
retary, Loveland Rifle Club, Loveland, Colo. 

“T believe that we should have a better 
year in 1930 than ever before. As the boys 
become more familiar with the game they 
become more _ interested.”—Philip Foster, 
Secretary, Taconnet Rifle Club, Waterville, 
Me. 

“Our club holds one prize shoot each 
month. Prizes donated by local business 
men. Money used to take care of club ex- 
penses. We use a handicap system in our 
shoots.”—Oscar A. Olson, Secretary, Menom- 
onie National Rifle Club, Menomonie, Wis. 

“1020 was a very good year for us; but 
we hope to have a better one for 1930. We 
will have a field telephone with our man in 
the pit. This year we expect to use the new 
M1 .22-caliber Springfields, and possibly 
conduct team competition shoots.”—Clifiord 
L. Meyer, Secretary, Dundee Rifle Club, 
Dundee, Mich. 

“We are using the Krag rifle, and each 
man takes 10 shots at 200 yards. Our range 
is a fairly good one; but that is all the dis- 
tance we can get. We are calling a meeting 
this month for a get-together affair and to 
elect new officers, etc. I look forward to a 
very active year in 1930."—Dr. P. L. Dew, 
Secretary, Tri-County Rifle Club, College 
Corner, Ohio. 

“We have an indoor tournament of ten 
matches for the city championship and tro- 
phy. The American Legion Post has won it 
for the past two years. There are six teams 
in this event.”—J. S. Mosher, Secretary, W. 
Mynderse Rice Post A. L. No. 97 Rifle Club, 
Auburn, N. Y. 

“We have accomplished the feat of build- 
ing up a fairly good team in the short space 
of two years—less than that, in fact—and 
have enjoyed the greatest sport known, as 
probably every club has. We manage to 
have about an average of two matches each 
week, and each match is in reality two 
matches, as we fire both the rifle and pistol. 
All of our matches are published in the local 
paper. The projects mapped out for the 
coming year are ambitious and we hope to 
make a go of it.”—John G. Hubbard, Secre- 
tary, Post Rifle and Pistol Club of Allen- 
dale, Inc., 12 Woodland Avenue, Allendale, 
N. J. 

“If there are any Junior members here 
which I do not know of, we would like to 
have them come down, and if there are not 
too many of them we will be glad to let 
them shoot on our range at Andrews Hall 
basement University of Nebraska) every 
Thursday evening, 7 to 9. This also applies 
to any visitor, Junior or Senior.”"—R. J. 
Shirby, Secretary, Lancaster Rifle Club, Lin- 
coln, Nebr. 


“This year we expect to do some traveling” 


by visiting other club ranges about the bay 
and thereby getting better acquainted with 
our fellow riflemen.”—Philip A. Stolz, Sec- 
retary, California Grays Rifle Club, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

“Both pistol and rifle teams attended the 
annual shoot of the Oklahoma Rifle Associa- 
tion and won all the pistol-team matches and 
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most of the individual pistol prizes. The 
rifle team finished well up in all the matches, 
but no firsts. As individuals they won sev- 
eral prizes, and one member won the all- 
around championship of the State by totaling 
the highest number of points in both pistol 
and rifle matches.”—L. S. Savage, Secretary, 
Luther Rifle Club, Luther, Okla. 

“We had several interesting chicken shoots 
and an unsuccessful match against a Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., club..—C. C. Burn, Secre- 
tary, Long Eddy Rifle Club, Long Eddy, 
ee 

“Have had members at all Ohio Rifle 
League Small-Bore Matches. Have a club 
team shooting regularly in Ohio Rifle Leazue 
Indoor Matches, and the club has an affii- 
ated membership in Ohio Rifle League.”— 
P. K. Rice, Secretary, Gen. Edwin F. Glenn 
Post, No. 108, V. of F. W. Club, 79 N. Watt 
Street, Chillicothe, Ohio. 

“Our shooting has all been outdoors, but 
thanks to your postal matches we are now 
starting an indoor rifle club. We _ have 
room in our nursery storage for the range.”— 
Merton W. Brewster, Secretary, Fairport Rifle 
Club, Fairport, Ohio. 

“We are shooting a number of postal 
matches now with some enthusiasm. We 
shot a shoulder-to-shoulder match last Fri- 
day night with K. U. and won by 181 
points. ’"—C. S. Wolfe, Secretary, Izaak Wal- 
ton League Rifle Club, 601 Kansas Avenue, 
Topeka, Kans. 

“We have not staged any matches of our 
own this last year, but have participated in 
matches of the Nutmeg League and the State 
Association."—H. L. Markham, Secretary, 
Lufbery Rifle Club, 36 Bristol Street, Wal- 
lingford, Conn. 

“La Pine is a small village, and our mem- 
bers are scattered over quite a territory. 
We are located in a hunting and fishing 
country, and this, of course, is a detriment 
to some extent to our club activities. How- 
ever, we entered a team and also individuals 
in the Oregon State Rifle Association pro- 
gram, and some of the members shoot in the 
N.-R. A. Individual Matches.”—W. H. Del- 
bruegge, Secretary, La Pine Rifle Club, Box 
813, Bend, Oreg. 

“About ten of our members took part in 
turkey shoots held in the vicinity of Carson 
City. It is safe to say that these ten mem- 
bers averaged five turkeys apiece."—M. E. 
Norton, Secretary, Carson Rifle Club, 304 
Minnesota Street, Carson City, Nev. 

“Inasmuch as the winter season is now at 
its height, we are functioning as a_ social 
organization only..—Edward J. Manning, 
Ex-Off., Clarkstown Rifle Club, Valley Cot- 
tage, N. Y. 

“We have a 50-foot indoor range with four 
carriers, located in the basement of a church. 
The greater part of the club membership is 
from this church. Although the majority of 
the men had never shot before, they have 
taken hold well, and from my own experience 
in several similar clubs, I think that we are 
progressing exceptionally well and have a 
pleasant and prosperous year ahead.”—Fred 
S. Mead, Jr., Wollaston-Rand Rifle Club, 
100 Marlboro Street, Wollaston, Mass. 


NOTICE 

BULLETINS covering results of the sec- 
ond series of N. R. A. Individual Gallery 
Pistol Matches are being held pending a 
thorough and personal investigation of the 
abnormally high scores turned in by Ist 
Sergt. Joseph Smith, Fort Ontario, N. Y. 
They will probably appear in the next 
issue. 


ILLINOIS STATE RIFLE ASSOCIATION 
INDOOR TOURNAMENT 


For the third successive year, the Illinois 
State Rifle Association Annual Indoor Tour- 
nament ended with the Westric Rifle Club 
Team No. 1 in first place. The Westric 
Team scored 5,717, 88 points ahead of the 
runner-up, Centennial Club. 

The tournament was won this year for the 
first time as Match A and Match B. The 
conditions for each match were similar ex- 
cept that Match A was fired at 50 feet with 
iron sights, while Match B was fired at 75 
feet, any sights. 

Match A was won by the McHenry (Illi- 
nois) Rifle Club with a score of 5,232. 
Only two teams were entered in the 50-foot 
match. However, now that 50-foot shooting 
has been started, the indications are that 
there will be plenty of company in the 50- 
foot class next year. 

An individual contest was conducted to- 
gether with the team competitions, R. B. 
Greig being declared the winner in the 75- 
foot section and R. Waska in the 50-foot 
class. The runner-up in the 75-foot match 
was E. H. La Rue, Westric Club star, whose 
total score was the same as that of R. B. 
Greig, the latter being declared the winner 
by virtue of a higher total standing score. 

The course of fire was 10 shots prone and 
10 shots kneeling, alternated with 10 shots 
prone and 10 shots standing, for six weeks. 
Teams were composed of five shooting mem- 
bers, all scores counting for.record. 

The summaries: 

MatcH No. 2—7E FEET—ANY SIGHTS 
Kneeling 


ple. score ple 
1,423 2.968 
1,396 3 2,960 
1,342 2.952 
1.340 2 2,963 
1,351 2.901 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Total Standing 
ple. score ple. score 


7 1 


Prone 
score 


Teams 


Westrie No. 1 
Centennial 
Westric No. 2 
Bell No. 1 
Austin No. 1 
Ridgeville 
Chicago No. 1 
Fell No. 2 
Westric No. 3 9 
Austin No. 2 10 
Chicago No.2 11 
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886 11 2,079 
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R. B. Greig, 


ple. score 
11.169 1 


1,169 
: Finch, 
1,163 
Ww. Wolff, 
Chicago .146 
F. D. Wheeler, 
Chicago : .144 
G. A. Lindgren, 
W. No. 1 5 1,139 
E. J. Lovak, 
W. No. 2 136 
C. FE. Nordhus 
Ridgeville 
M. B. Elliot, 
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NEW MEXICO NOW HAS RIFLE 
LEAGUE 


For the purpose of stimulating the interest 
of rifle-club members in southern New Mex- 
ico, a league has been formed by five of 
the clubs there. The clubs forming this 
league are Animas, Fort Bayard, Hatch, 
Hillsboro, and Ruidoso. Two trophies—a 
club and an individual—will be provided by 
the league, and a program of matches, to 
cover the greater part of the outdoor season, 
has been arranged. Whenever possible the 
matches will be shoulder-to-shoulder, and it 
is expected that some very keen competitions 
will result, and that some good material for 
the National Match Team will be developed 
thereby. 


AMERICAN LEGION SERVICE AND 
CIVILIAN LEAGUE 


STANDING OF THE TEAMS WITH THREE MATCHES TO GO 
Team Won Lost 


Arlington, Team No. 1 .. 0 
Cambridge American Legion wees 

Malden High School 

Simplex Rifle Club 

Ist Corps Cadets .. 
Battery L, 241st C. A. .. 
Troop A, 110th Cavalry 
Arlington Team No, 2 
Lawrence Light Guards 
Malden American Legion 

Y. D. Post, American Legion 
Somerville American Legion 
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MORE PRAISE FOR SMALL-ARMS 
SCHOOL 


AFTER a thorough course in rifle marks- 
manship following our return from the Na- 
tional Matches, 1929, and extending over a 
period of three months, I organized a Com- 
pany Rifle Team, which grew from a class of 
6 men at the beginning to a class of 19 at 
the close of the school. The members of this 
class included three men who fired on the 
1929 New Jersey Team in the National 
Match, and the balance were soldiers of this 
battalion who became interested after noting 
the work accomplished by this small group. 

About January 1, 1930, a series of matches 
commenced and has continued almost every 
Saturday night without interruption. 

On our small improvised range, built in 
the temporary quarters of this battalion, six 
teams competed on Saturday night last, which 
closed the first series, and remarkable to 
note the Company I team as yet has not 
been defeated. 

Our success we attribute to the training 
received at the Small Arms Firing School at 
Camp Perry, as all members of my team 
who attended the National Matches last 
year have rendered great assistance in the 
role of instructors. 

With the growing interest, both on the 
part of the soldier shooters and the audience, 
we are about to organize a rifle club of some 
proportions. 


BUTLER TEAM WINS CLOSE ONE 
FROM ERIE 

LAWRENCE PARK defeated the American 
Rolling Mills Team in a return match over 
the local rifle range Saturday night, finish- 
ing with a margin of only 7 points. The 
Parks scored 1,788 points and the home 
squad 1,781. 
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By winning here the Park team evened the 
series, for Butler won on the Erie range sev- 
eral weeks ago. A small margin also pre- 
vailed at that time, and another keen contest 
is anticipated when the third and deciding 
match is held some time next month. 

Defoe’s keen shooting featured the match. 
He piled up 187 in the four strings, with his 
counts running between 45 and 49. Wheeler 
was second high for the Parks with 184, 
while Loder, Melquist, and Miller were right 
behind. Field’s 184 was high for the locals. 

Three possibles were made by the Law- 
rence Park gunners and two by Butler, all 
five coming at prone. Kazimeowski, Wheeler, 
and Wilson featured in this respect for the 
winners, with Kaiser and Louden turning the 
trick for the home squad. 


IOWA SCHUETZEN SHOOTERS OUT- 
POINT WYOMING TEAM 


A VERY interesting offhand match between 
shooters of Wyoming and Iowa has just been 
completed. The match consisted of twenty 
men per team, the 10 high scores to count, 
and the course of fire called for 50 shots 
per man, offhand. 

The match was fired under very lenient 
conditions as follows: Any .22 rifle; any 
sights; any kind of hip, body, and palm 
rest; N. R. A. official 50-foot targets. 

According to Mr. Edward L. Crabb, a 
member of the Wyoming team, some of the 
Wyoming fellows were almost paralyzed by 
these liberal conditions, and, says Mr. Crabb, 
it must have been a sight to make the gods 
weep when a man is seen shooting with the 
arms extended in such an any-rifle match 
as this. 

Scores of the high ten on both teams 
follow: 


IOWA WYOMING 
Mike Altman W. L. Bruce 
M. D. Calhoun é R. L. Griffith 
E. L. Grundmeier .. J. A. Shaw 
C. T. Westergaard J. E. Stewart 
FE. Muhl W. L. Seamans 
J. Altman A. M. Hoover 
N. Altman A. E. Hoffman 
A. K. Friedrich Matt Katmo 
S. J. Lanning T. Kirk 
J. Larson Capt. D. M. Bartow. 





Total 


CAMP FIRE CLUB TAKES LEAD IN 
RIFLEMAN TROPHY MATCH 


Camp Fire RirteE Crus, of New York 
City, tops the field of entrants in the 1930 
American Rifleman Trophy Match with a 
score of 170 points. Hoosier Rifle Club. 
Indianapolis, Ind., occupies the runner-up 
position, while the Oilfield (Kevin, Mont.) 
outfit, which topped the list a month ago. is 
now in third place. 

The Second Annual American Rifleman 
Trophy Competition sponsored by the Na- 
tional Rifle Association and THE AMERICAN 
RIFLEMAN magazine is the “match” in which 
newcomers as well as seasoned shooters 
have a chance. Points are scored on the 
basis of memberships, subscriptions, and 
postal-match entries forwarded to National 
Headquarters by competing clubs. 

Besides the two handsome trophies annu- 
ally awarded to the winning and runner-up 
teams, prizes in the shape of life member- 
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ships in the N. R. A., gold, and merchandise 
are awarded to the teams which turn in as 
many as 100 points. 

Keen competition is already evident, as 
will be noted in the standing of the leading 
clubs to date which follows: 


Club and address Score 


1. Camp Fire Rifle Club, New York, N. Y. 170 
. Hoosier Rifle Club, Indianapolis, Ind. ..... 99 
. Oilfield Rifle Club, Kevin, Mont. ........ 93 
. Shawano Rifle Club, Shawano, Wis. .... - 9 
. South Bend Tribune Rifle Club, Inc., South 
Bend, Ind. sia: aie, 
Gary Railways Rifle Club, Gary, Ind. .... 75 
W. E. Kearney Rifle Club, Kearney, N. J. . 47 
Burbank Rifle and Revolver Club, 
Calif. IRly 
Morris Rifle Club, Morris, Minn. .. 36 
. Lorain Rifle and Pistol Club, Lorain, Ohio 35 


Ord Coro 


w ID 


~ 


DON’T FORGET—SAFETY FIRST 
ALWAYS! 


Fort Wayne (Ind.) Rifle and Revolver Club 
Range Rules 


1. THE executive officer or range officers 
appointed by him shall be in command of 
the ranges at all times during either prac- 
tice or match shooting. 

2. All rifles brought to the range must be 
brought unloaded and shall have the breech 
blocks or bolts open until the shooter takes 
his place on the firing point and the com- 
mand to load is given. There is no excep- 
tion to this rule. 

3. All pistols brought to the range shall 
be kept in the holster or the shooting bag 
until the shooter is at the firing point and 
facing the target. He must then produce 
the pistol or revolver for inspection by the 
range officer. Under no circumstances what- 
soever shall a pistol be inspected behind the 
firing point by anyone. If it is necessary 
to carry a pistol outside of the shooting bag 
or holster the said pistol or revolver must 
have its slide locked open and its magazine 
removed in the case of a pistol, and if a re- 
volver, cylinder must be swung out. 

4. The willful action of pointing a gun 
at any person shall be construed as being 
sufficient grounds for the immediate and au- 
tomatic expulsion of the offending member 
from the organization. Never point a gun 
at anyone whom you do not intend to shoot. 

5. The command “Cease firing” is a dan- 
ger signal which may be given by any mem- 
ber present. This command shall be obeyed 
instantly and without question as to the 
reason of its being given. 

6. Men at the firing point shall not be 
talked to or disturbed in any way by any 
member or visitor. 

7. All persons not firing or officially at 
the firing point shall remain at least 4 feet 
back of the firing point. 

8. These rules shall apply with equal force 
to any range used by the club, in addition 
to any local rules applying to said ranges. 

9. It is the duty of the executive officer 
to see that all visitors are made acquainted 
with these rules before said visitors are per- 
mitted to fire on the range. 

10. It is expected that the conduct of all 
members and visitors shall, at all times, be 
that of gentlemen and sportsmen. 

11. Each member of this club shall 
point himself as a committee of one to 
that these rules are rigidly carried out. 
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MEET THE U. S. R. A. 1929 OUTDOOR 
CHAMPION 

Le Roy Lyons, of Anaheim, Calif., a 
former member of the Colorado Pistol Team, 
which is nationally famous, was the winner 
of the 1929 U. S. R. A. Outdoor Champion- 
ship Match A with a good score of 466 out 
of 500. He was second in the .22-Caliber 
Pistol Match, scoring 471, and second in the 
grand aggregate. Trophies won during his 
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shooting career, together with his likeness, 
appear above. 

Mr. Lyons is the proud owner of a large 
orange farm, and instructs the Anaheim Po- 
lice Department in the art of shooting once 
each week, using the modern constructed 
range on his farm. He is a great booster 
for the N. R. A. and U. S. R. A. and be- 
lieves that no man should ever become too 
busy as to neglect his hobby. 


Le Roy Lyon, of Anaheim, Calif. 











GOOD DOPE FOR PISTOL SHOOTERS 


A worp about alibis. Don’t make them. 
If you have a bad night or a bad string 
admit it and*don’t try to convince anyone 
that it is your pistol or the light or what 
not. They won’t believe you anyhow, so 
what’s the use. If you hit a slump and your 
shooting falls off consistently, come around 
and maybe we can help you. There is al- 
ways a reason for it, and when we find out 
what it is we can cure it.- Keep track of all 
your scores—good or bad—and then you 
will know whether you are really improving 
or getting worse. It’s the good scores you 
like to talk about, but it is generally the 
bum ones that are the most valuable, for 
they show up one’s weaknesses. 


Don’t potter. When you get on the fir- 
ing line ready to fire, concentrate on your 
work. Make up your mind when you bring 
up that pistol that you are going to fire it 
and do it without taking it down and up 
several times. You may pull a few wild ones 
at first, but you will save energy and time 
in the long run and your shooting will be 
a lot easier on you. He who hesitates (to 
shoot) is lost. Remember when we get out 
of doors we are going to do something be- 
sides shoot slow fire, so don’t get in the 
habit of thinking that you have all day to 
shoot. A minute a shot is your allowance 
for slow fire, and don’t use all that. 


May. W. D. Frazer, 
Coach, Seattle (Wash.) Pistol Team. 
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PENNSEY OFFICIALS BACK PITTS- 
BURGH RAILWAYMEN’S CLUB 


On Aprit 8, 1929, eight employees of the 
Conemaugh Division met in the staff room 
of the Conemaugh Division of Pennsylvania 
Railroad, Pittsburgh, Pa., and formed a gun 
club that is known as the Conemaugh Di- 
vision Rifle Association. At the time of 
the formation we hadn’t anything to offer 
prospective members except a membership 
card, but since that time, due to the gener- 
osity of the officials of the above-named di- 
vision and lots of hard work by the mem- 
bers, we have rented a large building which 
was originally occupied by a bank. In the 
basement of the building we have erected or 
installed an indoor rifle range composed of 
five standard targets 25 yards in length sup- 
ported by 3-inch steel plates. In addition 
to the range we have a very fine cloak room 
and a large office room, each of which are 
completely furnished and have hardwood 
floors, making it one of the finest equipped 
ranges on the Pennsylvania system. 

In addition to the indoor range we have 
constructed two outdoor ranges 50 and 100 
yards in length, each of which will accom- 
modate ten shooters and is so constructed 
that both range and size of targets may be 
enlarged to meet any requirements that may 
arise, and during this construction and ex- 
pansion our membership has grown to 185. 
This number includes four lady members. 

Monday nights have been set aside as 
boys’ nights, at which time boys will be un- 
der the care of an able instructor, who will 
teach them the proper use and care of fire- 
arms. 

Thursday nights have been set aside as 
ladies’ nights, and they will be instructed in 
the same manner as the boys. At our last 
regular meeting, held February 3, 1930, it 
was unanimously decided that we become 
affiliated with the National Rifle Association. 


LOUISVILLE CLUB HAS THIRTY 
QUALIFIED INSTRUCTORS 
AsouTt 100 members attended the annual 
meeting of the Louisville (Ky.) Rifle and 
Pistol Club, held in the club’s shooting gal- 

lery at a local armory. 

Clarke Otte was unanimously re-elected 
president; J. H. Lindenberger was elected 
vice president by one vote over Bradford C. 
Thomas; Wm. C. Watters, W. Clude Glass, 
and Wm. C. Gibson were unanimously 
elected to the posts of secretary, executive 
officer, and treasurer, respectively. 

Mr. Otte said in an address that the 
achievements of the club during the past 
year had not been excelled by any rifle club 
in the United States. Over 30 of its mem- 
bers are qualified as instructors in rifle- and 
pistol-shooting and 10 of them won places 
on the Kentucky State Civilian Team during 
1929 and competed in the National Matches 
at Camp Perry in September. 

Wm. C. Waters pointed out during the 
American Legion Convention here that 
the Jefferson Post Rifle and Pistol Teams, 
composed largely of members of this club, 
won both the rifle and pistol championship 
of the United States in an all-day competi- 
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tion held at Camp Knox, Ky., October 2, 
1929. In the Individual Championship 
Match of the American Legion three of the 
members received medals. Clarke Otte was 
second in the American Legion Individual 
Pistol Match. Eric Tinsley and Bradford 
Thomas were second and third, respectively, 
in the rifle match. 


SANTA PAULA NOSES OUT SAILORS 
IN FRIENDLY ANNUAL SHOOT 


In 1923 ENsIGN Forster, of the U. S. S. 
New Mexico, visiting his Uncle Frank (Pop 
Schulze) in Santa Paula, suggested that a 
rifle match between the U. S. S. New Mex- 
ico and the Santa Paula Rifle Club would be 
interesting to both. Out of that suggestion 
has grown a friendly rivalry between the 
two—a group of busy civilians in Santa 
Paula and the professional men at arms of 
the New Mexico. Each year since 1923 the 
New Mexico’s team has journeyed the 100 
miles from San Pedro to Santa Paula, and 
the Santa Paula Club has enjoyed being hosts 
to them. The only exception was in 1928, 
when the St. Francis Dam disaster wrecked 
the Santa Paula district and made the trip 
impossible. 

High honors have passed back and forth 
between the teams, each winning about an 
equal number of times. For 1930 the New 
Mexico’s team visited Santa Paula over the 
week end of February 9. The Army A 
course was fired by a six-man team from 
each organization. The scores were: Santa 
Paula, 1,902; U. S. S. New Mexico, 1,901. 

A Kicker’s Handicap prize was offered by 
the club to one man from each team. By a 
coincidence these were both won by the two 
high men, E. G. Gardner and D. J. Johns. 

The club served its usual lunch at the 
clubhouse at noon, consisting of barbecued 
steaks, French bread, and coffee. Both 
guests and hosts spent a very enjoyable day. 
At the close of the match the boys from the 
New Mexico promised to return in the fall 
to take the high place back to the New 
Mexico. 


INTERBORO CLUB WILL SOON CELE- 
BRATE FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 


INTERBORO RIFLE CLUB (Norwood, Pa.) 
was organized July 7, 1925. Our fifth anni- 
versary will be on July 7, 1930. 

During the five years we have been organ- 
ized we have retained all our charter mem- 
bers and have the same president and treas- 
urer—namely, Doctor West, president, and 
Mr. F. M. Pennypacker, treasurer. 

The club as a whole has grown into a 
flourishing organization of riflemen and has 
won prizes at Sea Girt, and its name is 
recognized as a group of riflemen of repute 
all over eastern Pennsylvania. 

We have shot matches with Frankford 
Arsenal, Norristown Rifle Club, Wilmington 
Rifle Club, Keystone Rifle Club, Drexel In- 
stitute, Sea Girt, and Philadelphia Rifle As- 
sociation. We have shot postal matches 
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with clubs in Pennsylvania, Delaware, New 
Jersey, and Minnesota. 

Last year we added a shotgun club, and 
have a trap for those who like to shoot a 
shotgun. Our dues are $3 a year, and all 
who care to belong to a wide-awake club are 
invited to join us. 

G. C. Situ, Secy., 
201 Urban Avenue, Norwood, Pa. 


CONNECTICUT STATE ASSOCIATION 
VOTES TO JOIN N. R. A. 


WitH 173 shooters present, representing 
22 rifle clubs in the State, the annual meet- 
ing of the Connecticut State Rifle Associa- 
tion, held February 1, was the largest and 
most interesting ever held by this organi- 
zation. 

Through the courtesy of the Winchester 
Club. Inc., the meeting this year was held in 
the Winchester clubhouse in New Haven, 
and shooting done on the range of the Quin- 
nipiac Rifle and Revolver Club, which is lo- 
cated in the basement of the clubhouse. The 
range has six firing points with a range of 
75 feet and three with a range of 50 feet. 

There were 125 entries in the handicap 
rifle match at 75 feet and 22 prizes were 
awarded the riflemen. 

The following officers were elected for 
1930: President. James S. Stewart, of New 
Haven; first vice president, C. E. Lyman, of 
Middlefield; second vice president, A. B. 
Gully, of Bridgeport; and secretary and 
treasurer, Edward E. Cooke, of Meriden; all 
of whom were re-elected to serve another 
year. 

The directors elected for 1930 are: E. 
Naramore, Bridgeport; H. L. Markham, Wal- 
lingford;: W. J. Mealia, Bridgeport; C. S. 
Neary, Bridgeport; E. B. Olmstead, Walling- 
ford; C. A. Pickering, Middletown; H. J: 
Gussman, New Haven; A. M. Brand, New 
London; and L. M. Kinsley, Groton. 

It was voted to affiliate with the National 
Rifle Association, and several changes were 
made in the system of awarding prizes in 
the individual State matches which will ben- 
efit the beginners and average shooters and 
not detract from the credit due the expert 
shooters. 

As a token of appreciation for work done 
promoting rifle-shooting during the past year 
the secretary, Edward E. Cooke, of Meriden, 
was presented with a life membership in the 
National Rifle Association. This was a com- 
plete surprise as he had no idea that any 
such move was afoot, so well was the secret 
kept by the members of the clubs contribut- 
ing to the award. 

The annual report of the secretary proved 
very interesting, showing a great increase in 
the number of entries in the matches during 
the past year, the increase in some instances 
being as high as 350 per cent. 

The outstanding event of the year was the 
five-man-team match fired in the State Ar- 
mory at Hartford February 23, 1929, in 
which there were 28 teams entered and which 
broke all existing records in point of num- 
bers attending for a one-day small-bore 
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match. The same match, covered elsewhere 
in this issue, drew 37 team entries this year. 

After the meeting a turkey dinner was 
served, and those present enjoyed bowling 
and billiards in addition to the handicap rifle 
match. 

The year ended with 32 clubs in the State 
affiliated with the National Rifle Associa- 
tion as well as 14 Junior clubs, a big show- 
ing for a small State. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE CAPITAL CITY 
RIFLE CLUB 


By Cari A. PHE.Lps, Executive Officer 


OnE of the first acts of the club after re- 
ceiving its charter was helping to defeat the 
Baker Bill. This was a very vicious bill 
against firearms brought up in the California 
Legislature. 

Due to our club’s location in the State 
Capital, various members were able to get 
in touch with senators and assemblymen. 
We also enlisted the aid of the Police De- 
partment and the Hardware Men’s Associa- 
tion, besides flooding each senator and as- 
semblyman with personal letters, with the 
result that the bill died in committee. 

Through the co-operation of Lieut. Col. 
G. C. Brant, commanding officer of Crissy 
Field, Presidio of San Francisco, himself a 
distinguished Expert Rifleman and an advo- 
cate of rifle practice, a permit was issued 
by the commanding officer of the 9th Corps 
Area for the Capital City Rifle Club to have 
the use of the rifle range at Mather Field. 

This range had not been used since the 
World War, and it required quite a bit of 
work to put it in shape for use. The water 
was pumped out of the target pits, the target 
carriers reconstructed, a telephone line strung 
from the pits to the 600-yard firing line, the 
target house reroofed and painted, windows 
and doors fixed up, grass burnt off the range, 
a gate put in the fence so that the members 
could drive in to the firing line, and various 
other small jobs, the club members furnish- 
ing the labor and the Government the ma- 
terial; so that now we have an ideal range 
with ranges up to 1,000 yards. We also usé 
the target house for a clubhouse, as it is 
large enough for both. For an indoor range 
the club uses the Y. M. C. A. indoor range, 
75 feet. 

During every month of the year the club 
has given a prize shoot, either small-caliber 
or .30-caliber, and during the summer months 
two prize shoots a month. We also held five 
qualification shoots during the summer, so 
as to give each member a chance to qualify. 
As each member was only permitted to fire 
twice for record, all qualification shoots were 
fired on the D course of fire. 

On qualification shoots a range fee is 
charged to pay markers, usually 50 cents, 
and on all prize shoots a range fee is charged 
in proportion to the value of the prizes 
given, usually a fee of 25 cents. 

Our qualification record for the year was 
3 Expert Riflemen, 3 Sharpshooters, and 8 
Marksmen. This I consider very good, as 
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none of the members excepting one or two 
had had any previous experience on the 
range nor had they ever handled a military 
rifle before. 

Our By-Laws require each member to 
own his own rifle; therefore our club did 
not apply for the club issue of arms from 
the D. C. M., each member purchasing his 
own rifle from the D. C. M., either a Kraz 
er a Springfield. 

Our highest score during the year at a 
qualification shoot was made with a Krag 
rifle firing the regular Government issue of 
Western ammunition. 

Some of the most exciting shoots of the 
year were the small-bore .22-caliber at 200 
yards. Usually two prizes were given, one 
for metallic sights and one for telescope 
sights, firing a string of 20 shots for score, 
prone. These shoots were well attended, as 
good prizes were given and a re-entry was 
permitted. I remember on one _ occasion 
darkness ran the boys off the range. 

Also a very exciting “luck” turkey shoot 
indoors was given in December, turkeys to 
first and second places. A large piece of 
cardboard was procured, and 4-inch circles 
were drawn on one side, and as each mem- 
ber entered the shoot he signed his name in 
one of the circles. When the card was full 
the range officer turned the card around sev- 
eral times and hung it up with the face 
or circles to the wall, and the members fired 
five shots at the back of the card, trying to 
guess where their circle was or its location. 
Usually he fired his shots on someone else’s 
circle, as the winner of first turkey had 14 
holes in his circle and second turkey had 
12 holes. 

The club also gave a very successful tur- 
key shoot November 15 at Mather Field. 
Permission was obtained from the command- 
ing officer for the public to enter the field to 
attend the shoots on the range. Firing was 
done on the standard A target with a 5-inch 
disk suspended in the center of the bull’s-eye 
at 200 yards, the disk being painted white. 
For every plate broken a turkey was given. 
Twenty-eight plates were broken during the 
day. Thirty-five cents a shot was charged, 
or three shots for $1. 

The club treasury benefited quite a bit 
by this shoot, with the result that the mem- 
bers are planning on holding three or four 
turkey shoots this coming November and 
December. Money derived from these shoots 
is used for the upkeep and improvements on 
the range. 

The club“financially is in excellent shape, 
as a nice little surplus is carried over for 
the year 1930. The 
club membership is 
not large, there be- 
ing 42 members in 
1929, with dues $3 
per year. The mem- 
bership is composed 
of men in all walks 
of life; but. a better 
bunch of men on the 
range one never met. 
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GEORGE LANG 


GEORGE LANG, 42, president of the Long- 
mont Rifle Club, and an active worker in 
the club since its organization in November, 
1929, died suddenly at his home, at Long- 
mont, March 21, from a heart attack. 

Lang was an enthusiastic booster for all 
club activities, and will be very greatly 
missed by Longmont riflemen. He was the 
club’s best shot, and was awarded the Na- 
tional Association’s medal for marksman- 
ship in the 1929 club contest. 

Lang was born at Sand Springs, Iowa, and 
had been a resident of Longmont for the past 
fourteen years. He is survived by his 
widow, Mrs. Inez Lang, and three children— 
Louise, George, Jr., and Frederick. Two 
brothers—John Lang, of Moline, IIl., and 
Jacob Lang, of Hopkinton, Iowa—and a 
sister—Katherine Lang, of Hopkinton—also 
survive him. 


PARKER GETS OUT NEW SMALL- 
BORE CATALOGUE 


WE HAvE recently received copies of the 
latest edition of Parker’s “List of Arms and 
Accessories for Small-Bore Clubs,” published 
by the celebrated English firm of A. G. 
Parker & Co., Ltd., of Birmingham. This 
is list 7G, and is dated February, 1930. 

Just about everything required by a small- 
bore rifleman, or rifle club, is listed in the 
pages of this attractive little book, including 
rifies, targets, sights (both iron and scope), 
cleaning equipment, etc., as well as dozens 
of other items far too numerous to mention. 
Air rifles and various pistols and revolvers 
are also listed. The little book is very at- 
tractively gotten up, is profusely illustrated, 
and contains about seventy-five pages. Some 
useful hints are included on the care of 
rifles, the organization of rifle clubs, etc. 
The pages are numbered, and there is an 
index in the front of the book. 

A letter from Messrs. A. G. Parker & Co.. 
Ltd., concerning the new catalogue reads in 
part as follows: “So far it is the most com- 
plete list we have ever compiled for the 
cheapest end of precision target-shooting, 
and though some of the matter must inevita- 
bly be useless to your readers, it will still be 


of interest as showing ‘how the game is 
played in England.’ 
“We will send copies to any interested 


readers of your journal for 15 cents Ameri- 
can postage stamps.” 


Letters should be addressed to: 


A. G. PARKER & Co., LtD., 
Bisley Works, Whittall Street, 
Birmingham, England. 
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SOUVENIR BOOK OF 1929 INTERNA- 
TIONAL RIFLE MATCHES TO 
BE PUBLISHED 


A COMMUNICATION from the Organization 
Committee of the International Shooting 
Competitions at Stockholm, 1929, reads in 
part as follows: 

“The year 1929 may be looked upon as 
eventful in the history of international shoot- 
ing. A great number of world records were 
achieved, and fights for the championships 
were harder than ever. They culminated in 
the international meeting held at Stockholm, 
with competitions in rifle-, pistol-, and deer- 
shooting, as well as world and European 
championships in clay-pigeon-shooting, when 
actual results were noted which up to that 
time had been considered impossible to at- 
tain. Participation in these shooting com- 
petitions was remarkably large, especially in 
view of the fact that they were held at so 
distant a place from the great continental 
highways, the number of competing marks- 
men being about 400, and representing no 
less than 17 nations. 

“At the request of interested marksmen in 
several countries, the Organization Commit- 
tee of the International Shooting Competi- 
tions at Stockholm, 1929, has decided to 
commemorate these very eventful competi- 
tions by publishing a Souvenir Book in at- 
tractive binding, with text and _ illustrations. 
which should interest not only the partici- 
pants, but all marksmen and others interested 
in shooting. As the publishing of such a 
Souvenir Book is not without some financial 
risk, the committee expresses the hope that 
great interest may be counted upon, both 
within the organizations attached to the 
Union Internationale de Tir and the Federa- 
tion Internationale de Tir aux Armes de 
Chasse, and outside these organizations.” 

The contents of the Souvenir Book will be 
as follows: 

1. Preface, with illustrations. 

2. Descriptions of national marksmanship 
movements (rifle-, pistol-, and game-shoot- 
ing) in the respective countries. Each coun- 
try will be allotted about six pages, each 
page with a text area of 24x17 centimeters, 
for text and illustrations. 

3. Articles on the Union Internationale de 
Tir and the Federation Internationale de Tir 
aux Armes de Chasse, of Paris. 

4. International shooting 
hitherto held by the unions. 

5. The International Shooting Competi- 
tions at Stockholm, 1929. 

6. The Northern Shooting Competitions at 
Stockholm, 1929, 

7. Complete list of prize winners, compe- 


competitions 


tition results, and 
prizes taken at the 
International Shoot- 


ing Competitions at 
Stockholm, 1929. 
8. Advertisements. 


Those interested should 
communicate with The Or- 
ganization Committee, In- 
ternational Shooting 
Competitions of Stock- 
holm, 1929, Stockholm, 
Sweden. 
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Conducted by H. H. Goebel 


Western, Turlock, Dundee, and Fresno High 
Biweekly Match Winners 


LOSING out the second series of six 

biweekly team matches conducted dur- 
ing the months of January, February, and 
March, the Western High School Boys’ Team, 
of Washington, D. C., outshot a field of sev- 
enty entrants in the prone section. In order 
to carry off these honors the Western team 
placed first in three matches and second 
three matches. In two of the matches in 
which they led the team submitted possible 
scores of 500. 

In these prone matches 
visions were designated—the A group, con- 
sisting of the better-shooting teams making 
scores of 480 or better; the B Division, con- 
sisting of teams firing above 450; and the 
C Division of teams making scores below 
450. In the A Division teams were allotted 
points in multiples of 30 up to 300 for their 
standing. 

Fresno High School, of Fresno, Calif., 
followed in the aggregate standing with 1,590 
points. For third-place honors two teams 
were tied with 1.350 points. The Episcopal 
Academy, of Overbrook, Pa., and the first 
team of the Centennial High School, of Pu- 
eblo, Colo., were the teams concerned. As 
both teams had completed all six matches, 
the tie was decided by the aggregate scores 
in the six matches. Centennial High was 
awarded third place, as their aggregate score 
of 2,945 outranked Episcopal’s aggregate by 
two points. 

Among the B Division teams the Turlock 
Union High School, of Turlock, Calif., easily 
led the group with 860 points. This team 
fired consistent scores throughout the six 
matches just under an A Division rating, but 
in the last match their team total of 494 
for 200 points gave them the winning mar- 
gin. The first team of the Malden High 
School, of Malden, Mass., with 600 points 
came second, followed by the Watertown 
High School, of Watertown, S. Dak., with 
590 points. The Watertown Team was first 
classed among the C Division entrants, but 
their rapid improvement in team scores war- 
ranted the advancement to higher rating and 
a place among the three high winners in the 
B Division. The ten high teams in this 
division for each match received points in 
multiples of 20 up to 200. 


three distinct di- 


Dundee High School, of Dundee, IIl., just 
under the line in four of the six matches for 
B Division rating, carried off the lead in 
the C Division through their high score of 
468 and 90 points made in their last match. 
The Boys’ Team of Crosby High, of Water- 
bury, Conn., placed second with a total of 
290 points, followed by the second team of 
the Ridgewood High School, of Ridgewood, 
N. J., with 270 points. Each of these teams 
received points in multiples of 10 up to 
100 for places in each match. 

In the Expert Division, in which team 
scores were fired in the four positions, the 
Fresno High School, of Fresno, Calif., was 
declared winner with a perfect total of 600 
points. The team placed high in each of 
the six matches to gain 100 points for stand- 
ing. Kemper Military School’s first team, 
of Boonville, Mo., runner-up to Fresno in 
each of the six matches fired in the Expert 
Division, came in second, with Richmond 
Hill High School, of Richmond Hill, N. Y., 
third. Each of the three winners in the 
three divisions of prone matches has been 
presented an appropriate cup trophy for his 
achievement. The winner of the Expert Di- 
vision has received an appropriate 
trophy. 

The object of conducting three series or 
divisions in this plan is to give all teams an 
opportunity to compete with outfits of their 
own approximate shooting strengt The 
plan, however, includes the incentive of 
higher division rating, and teams are encour- 
aged to progress to keener competition. As 
a team in a lower division makes a score of 
higher division rating, it is classed in the 
division in which it fires, but for the follow- 
ing match it is classed among the better- 
shooting group of teams. It is interesting 
to note that throughout the series of six 
matches, nine teams originally classed in the 
B Division advanced to the select group of 
A teams, and that fourteen teams first 
classed in the C Division advanced to the 
B Division. Another point of interest is the 
number of possible scores that are being 
turned in by individuals. In the early stages 
of the series there were but three or four 
possibles. In the sixth and closing match 

(Continued on page 34) 
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NEW CORRESPONDENCE IN- 
STRUCTORS’ TRAINING 
COURSE 


HE following lesson, “Care of the Rifle,” 

is the fifth of a series of ten lessons to 
appear in succeeding issues of the News. 
Prepared primarily for instructors of Junior 
Rifle Corps clubs and adults who are new- 
comers in the shooting game, the course 
contains various subject matters not covered 
in the “Instruction Manuals.” 

These articles with questions for answer 
are attached to each and are available for 
distribution in pamphlet form. Instructors 
submitting answers to the complete course 
will be issued an instructor’s commission in 
the Junior Rifle Corps. 


5—CARE OF THE RIFLE 


(Reading Assignment: Chapter 2, 
tion Manual’) 


LESSON NO. 


“Instruc- 


The rifle is a fine precision instrument. 
Like any other precision instrument, it will 
deliver results for an exceptionally long 
period if properly cared for. Like any other 
precision instrument, it can, however, be 
ruined mechanically through improper han- 
dling or chemically through neglect. Very 
few .22-caliber rifles are ever “shot out.” 
The relatively soft lead-alloy bullet and 
the small powder charge do not wear away 
the barrel. Any .22-caliber rifle properly 
cared for has an accuracy life of 100,000 
rounds or more. 

We have said that a rifle can be ruined 
in two ways, the first of which is mechan- 
ically. Searching for the more common 
means of mechanically spoiling the accuracy 
of the rifle. we find, first, that the sights 
may be bent out of proper alignment. The 
same blow which bends a sight may bend 
the barrel. The barrel appears to be heavy 
and rigid. It is, however, a hollow steel 
tube and can be bent the tiny fraction of 
an inch, which is all that is necessary to 
completely change its point of impact. 
Dropping a rifle or throwing it carelessly into 
a corner must therefore be guarded against. 
Another mechanical means of impairing the 
value of the rifle is in rubbing the black off 
the front sight or the bluing off the barrel 
through careless packing and carrying. 
Bright spots on the sights or on the barrel 
have a decided effect on the shooter when he 
tries to aim in a bright light. 

The rifle is held in the stock by two or 
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more screws, commonly referred to as “guard 
screws.” If these screws become loosened 
the rifle will act very erratically. Keep the 
guard screws tight. Careless use of the 
cleaning rod may result in striking the little 
ejector lever or in breaking the extractor. 
Be careful how you handle these two little 
bits of mechanism which are so essential to 
a satisfactory functioning of your rifle. 
Snapping a .22 rifle on an empty chamber 
may break the firing pin or change its shape 
so as to destroy accuracy. It may dent the 
anvil and cause ruptured cases or misfires. 
A fruitful source of trouble with .22- 
caliber rifles in the hands of boys is barrel 
obstruction. Through the use of improper 
cleaning rods and patches a patch becomes 
lodged in the bore, or through careless han- 
dling the muzzle is allowed to pick up a 
plug of mud or snow or some particles of 
sand or grit. Sometimes the command “cease 
firing’ is given after a cartridge has been 
placed in the chamber and the extractor pulls 
out the cartridge case but leaves the bullet 
in the bore and spills the powder in the 
chamber and magazine. Regardless of the 
type of obstruction, it must be carefully re- 
moved with a cleaning rod, using, if neces- 
sary, some penetrating oil as a lubricant to 
help in the operation. Under no circum- 
stances must an obstruction be removed by 
shooting it out. The result is certain to be 
fatal to the accuracy of the rifle, if no worse 
damage is done. There is the further pos- 
sibility that the obstruction will refuse to 
shoot out and the powder gases, backing up 


to the rear, may cause real damage both to 


the rifle and to the shooter. When a bullet 
can not be removed with a cleaning rod it 
can sometimes be taken out with mercury. 
Pour the mercury in the barrel and allow it to 
form an amalgam with the lead of the bullet. 

Another source of trouble in .22-caliber 
rifles is the use of the improper cartridge. 
Some rifles are chambered for the .22 short, 
some for the .22 long, and some for the .22 
long rifle. Guns which are properly cham- 
bered for the .22 short will not allow the 
breech to be closed on a .22 long or .22 long- 
rifle cartridge. However, rifles which are 
chambered for the .22 long-rifle cartridge will 
naturally permit the shorter .22 long and .22 
short cartridges to enter the chamber with- 
out difficulty. Rifles which are said to be 
chambered for “either the short, long, or 
long rifle” are actually chambered for the 
long-rifle cartridge, thereby permitting the 
other two cartridges to be seated and the 
breech closed. When a .22 short or .22 long 
cartridge is placed in the chamber of a rifle 
which is chambered for the .22 long-rifle 
cartridge the bullet does not lie against the 
rifling, but to the rear in the chamber. 
When it is fired the bullet jams forward 
through the chamber and enters the rifling 
in full flight. In the meantime it has ex- 
panded somewhat from -the action of the 
powder gases, with the result that a quan- 
tity of lead is scraped off and deposited in 
the chamber immediately behind the rifling. 
If this is kept up for some length of time 
this deposit of lead will build itself up to a 
point where the .22 long-rifle cartridge can 


“way to the surface. 
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not be inserted at all. Then the rifle is 
ruined as far as accurate target work is con- 
cerned, unless it is taken to some gunsmith 
and the lead very carefully cleaned out of 
the chamber. Jf .22-caliber short cartridges 
are to be used, a rifle chambered for that 
cartridge should also be used. When a rifle 
chambered for the .22 long rifle is the one 
that is being shot, only .22-caliber long-rifle 
ammunition should be fired in it. The 
above are among the most common of the 
mechanical means by which a rifle can be 
spoiled. 

Coming to the chemical side of the ques- 
tion, we encounter the age-old enemy of 
mankind—rust. Every metal part of the rifle 
is subject to rust. Highly polished steel 
does not rust as easily as rough steel be- 
cause of the fact that there are no pockets 
in which moisture can accumulate in suffi- 
cient quantity to remain long enough to 
cause rust. Ordinary rust can be prevented 
by keeping the polished metal surface cov- 
ered with a thin coating of oil. By wiping 
off the exposed metal parts of a rifle after it 
has been used with a dry rag to remove the 
moisture and then with an oil-saturated rag 
to put a light, even coating of oil all over the 
metal, rust can be eliminated. 

On the inside of the barrel, however, we 
have a different problem. This part of the 
rifle is subject both to the ordinary rust 
caused by the contact of water with the steel 
and to a more pernicious type caused by the 
contact of salt, with its moisture-attracting 
propensities, with the steel. 

When a rifle is fired, two kinds of foul- 
ing are deposited in the bore—one, the un- 
burned and partly burned powder grains; 
and the other, salt, produced by the chemi- 
cal action of the primer. The unburned 
powder grains can easily be pushed out with 
a few strokes of the cleaning patch or bris- 
tle brush. The salt is more tenacious. 
Furthermore, salt can not be dissolved in 
oil. It is only soluble in water. That is 
why the “Instruction Manual” says to use 
water-soaked patches as the first cleaning 
operation after the gun has been fired. The 
water will dissolve the salt, enabling the 
cleaning patch to wipe it out of the barrel. 
With the powder fouling and the salt deposit 
removed and the bore carefully dried, the 
same oil film which prevents rust on the 
outside metal parts of the rifle will ade- 
quately prevent rust on the inside of the 
bore. 

You may have heard of the old theory that 
when a gun is fired the heat causes the pores 
in the steel to expand so that powder and 
primer fouling are driven into the steel, 
making it necessary to clean the rifle sev- 
eral days in succession, as the “acids which 
have been driven into the steel” work their 
This theory has been 
proven to be absolutely in error. It is the 
ordinary table salt deposited by the primer 
which has caused this so-called “after-cor- 
rosion.” With the old methods of cleaning, 
where oil and not water was used, the oil 
did not dissolve the salt, which continued 
to adhere to the steel under the oil film and, 
being saturated with moisture, went merrily 
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ahead setting up red rust under the oil. 
The modern water-cleaning method eliminates 
any necessity of more than one cleaning. 

There is only one satisfactory type of 
cleaning rod. That is a solid, unjointed 
steel or steel-core rod. Jointed rods bend or 
break too easily. Brass rods have the same 
failing. You want a rod which will be 
strong enough to push the patch or bristle 
brush through the barrel without bending 
and scraping against the rifling. More .22- 
caliber rifles have been worn out by the use 
of improper cleaning rods or by excessive 
zeai in scraping the rod back and forth in- 
side the barrel than have ever been worn 
out by shooting. The best cleaning rods do 
not cost more than a dollar more than the 
cheapest kind. Spend the extra dollar and 
save the price of a new rifle. 


WESTERN, TURLOCK, DUNDEE, AND 
FRESNO HIGH BIWEEKLY 
MATCH WINNERS 
(Continued from page 33) 


seventeen possible scores were made. The 
Western High School team submitted a team 
possible score, five of the ten shooting mem- 
bers making possibles. Oscar Ivey, of Fresno 
High School, made two possibles, one in the 
prone match and one in the four-position 
match. The following individuals submitted 
possible scores: 
Eric Henderson, Tamalpais High School. 
Gordon Myers, Episcopal Academy. 
A. C. Wall, Episcopal Academy. 
Harold Estinger, Dundee High School. 
John Hemper, Western High School. 
Gordon Livingston, Western High School. 
A. J. Campbell, Western High School. 
William Collins, Western High School. 
Frederic Laise, Western High School. 
Oscar Ivey, Fresno High School. 
Donald Quinilan, Fresno High School. 
Edwin Ford, Iowa City High School. 
Nathaniel Dellner, Turlock High School. 
W. P. Boles, Kemper Military School. 
Donald Parsons, Evanston Township High. 
Herbert Gardner, Evanston Township High. 


The final bulletin lists all teams according 
to their standing with the total points for 
the first and second series. 


BIWEEKLY MATCHES, PRONE DIVISION— 
BULLETIN No. 6 
DIVISION A 
Total 2 
Team and Address Score Pts. Total series 
1. Western High, Boys, 
Washington, D. C. ... 500 300 
(1st) 
2. Episcopal Academy,* 
Overbrook, Pa. ...... 96 270 
. Fresno High School, 
Fresno, Calif. (2nd).. 49% ,590 
. Warren Harding Hi, 1 
Bridgeport, Conn. ... -_ ,260 
5. Centennial High, 1st,* 
Pueblo, Colo. (3rd) .. ¢ ,350 
. Tamalpais High, 
Sausalito, Calif. 
. Blodgett Voca. Hi, 1st, 
Syracuse, N. Y. ..... 
. Evanston Township Hi, 
Evanston, Ill. 
. Centennial High, ‘ 
Pueblo. Colo. LOE 
. Poly. Prep. C. D. Sch., 1s 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 35 57 E70 
. Western High, Girls, 
Washington, D. C. ... 
. New Trier High, 
Weems, Th. 1s ..ss 
. Richmond Hill High, 
Richmond Hill, N. Y. 
. Iowa City High, 
Iowa City, Iowa 
. Washington University, 
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16. Ridgewood High ont, 
Ridgewood, N. J. 472 440 440 


* Centennial High 1st Team and pnerenn Acad- 
emy tie for 3rd place with 1,350 points. Tie broken 
by aggregate scores ait all six matches. Centennial 
yy School total 2,945; Episcopal Academy total 
2,943 

DIVISION B 
Total 2 
Team and address Score Pts. Total series 

1. Turlock Union Hi, 

Turlock, Calif. (1st)... 494 <% 860 1,660 

2. Ely Rifle Club, 

Elyria, Ohio E 3380 720 

5. %.. me ©: &. iat Foam, 

South Bend, Ind. ... f 240 340 

. Stadium High School, 

Tacoma, Wash. j 220 

5. Malden High, ist Team, 

Malden, Mass. (2nd). é 600 
5. Watertown High, 
Watertown, S. Dak... Z 590 
(3rd) 

. Upper Darby High, 

Upper Darby, Pa. ...(472 2 580 
. Central High School, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

. Roselle High, 
Roselle, N. J. 

. Monson Academy, 
Monson, Mass. 

. Wilby High, Ist, 
Waterbury, Conn. 

. Poly. Prep. C. D. Sch., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

3. Blodgett Voca. Hi, 2nd, 
Syracuse, N. Y. ..... 467 

. Bonita Union Hi, 1st, 

La Verne, Calif. .... 464 

. Lewis and Clark Hi, 1st, 

Spokane, Wash. 

3. Northern High, 

Detroit, Mich. ....... 460 

. Warren Harding Hi, 2nd, 

Bridgeport, Conn. ... 459 

. Kingswood School, 

W. Hartford, Conn... 459 

. Bo Meth Bn 2nd, 

South Bend, Ind. .... 456 
20. Bronxville High, 
Bronxville, N. Y. ... 455 

. Wilby High, Girls, 

Waterbury, Conn. ... 450 
2. Blodgett Voca. Hi, 3rd, 

Syracuse, N. Y. ..... 449 
23. Malden High, 2nd, 

Malden, Mass. . 439 

. Lewis and Clark Hi, ‘2nd, 

Spokane, Wash. aes Oe 
25. Salina High, 2nd, 
Salina, Kans. ....... 433 


DIVISION C 
Total 2 
Team and address Scor . Total series 
. Crosby High, Boys, 
Waterbury, Conn. .... ; 290 290 
(2nd) 
2. Dundee High, 
Dundee, Ill. (Ist) . 8 g 430 
3. Ridgewood High, 2nd, 
Ridgewood, N. J. (3rd) 5 3 270 
. Horlick High School, 
Racine, Wis. 
. Wilby High, 
Waterbury, Conn. 
3. Bad Axe High, 
Bad Axe, Mich. 
. Highlander High, 
Denver, Colo. 
. Bonita Union Hi, ‘ 
La Verne, Calif. 
9, Silver Bay School, 2nd, 
Silver Bay, N. Y. ‘ 
. Boy Scout Rifle Club, | 
Greenfield, Mass. 


EXPERT DIVISION 
Total 2 
Team and address Score s. Total series 
. Fresno High School, 
Fresno, Calif (winner) 1,897 600 1,040 
2. Kemper Military Sch., 
Boonville, Mo. 1,82: 540 1,120 
3. Richmond Hill High, 
Richmond Hill, N.Y. 1,77: : 420 R90 
. Evanston Township Hi, q 
Evanston, Ill. ..... 1,75: 7 350 640 
. New Trier High, 
Winnetka, Ill. + BW 5 190 190 
3. Kemper Mil. Sch., 2nd, 
Boonville, Mo. .726 5 410 
. Grover Cleveland Hi, 
St. Louis, Mo. .... 1,713 290 
8. Knoxville High, 
Knoxville, Tenn. ... 1,70: : 210 
. Ridgewood High, 
Ridgewood, N. J. .. 1,692 
. Lewis and Clark High, 
Spokane, Wash. . 1,680 
. Evanston Tow nship Hi, 2nd, 
Evanston, Ill. ..... 1,617 
. Bonita Union High, 
La Verne, Calif. ... 1,441 


LATE RETURNS 


Morgan Park High, Chicago, IIl. 

Old Pueblo Rifle Club, 1st Team, Tucson, Ariz. 
Old Pueblo Rifle Club, 2nd Team, Tucson, Ariz. 
Old Pueblo Rifie Club, Girls’ Team, Tucson, Ariz. 
Hillhouse High, New Haven, Conn. 
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The third and final series consisting of 
five matches is now under way. Sixty-six 
teams have been entered in the prone di- 
vision with six teams in the four-position 
matches. The plan has proven a very at- 
tractive and successful one and will again 
be conducted in the fall. The program of 
competition is playing an important part in 
the activities of our affiliated clubs. Mem- 
bers have been known to advance ever so 
much more rapidly through the interest cre- 
ated in competitive shooting. If your club 
does not have a regular program of events, 
we would suggest that you talk it over with 
your instructor and prepare to make entry 
for the opening series of matches in the fall. 


EXPERT AND DISTINGUISHED 
RIFLEMEN 


THIRTY-SEVEN of our Junior riflemen are 
today the proud possessors of the coveted 
Expert Rifleman medal decoration. These 
members, qualifying during the past month, 
started the course much the same as many 
of our tyros who are now just becoming fa- 
miliar with the program. The stages of 
competition, thirteen in all, qualifying first 
as Pro-Marksman on through the bars in 
positions and finally for Expert, were each 
a little harder, but with the determination 
to keep right on trying, the first goal was 
reached. 

Nine Experts have fulfilled the necessary 
requirements for~ Distinguished Rifleman, 
completing the final four stages of Junior 
competition. These members are now listed 
on the honor roll. 


EXPERT RIFLEMEN 
Charles Conner, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
George A. Meier, Omaha, Nebr. 
Austin Miller, Bangor, Me. 
R. L. Partridge, Boonville, Mo. 
Winston Ehrman, Kable, Va. 
Roger W. Manternach, West Hartford 

Conn. 
Ruth Douglas, Dunedin, Fla. 
Myles Altimus, Nanty Glo, Pa. 
Charles Morgan, Kansas City, Mo. 
Ross Calhoun, Kansas City, Mo. 
Richard White, Kansas City, Mo. 
Wilbur E. Graffman, Beverly, Mass. 
Leroy Buckner, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Warren W. Bastey, North Weymouth. 
Mass. 

Lawrence Lewis, Jr., Coral Gables, Fla. 
Clara M. Smith, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
Miriam Rosenbaldt, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
Robert D. Pascoe, Laurium, Mich. 
Frederick W. King, Jr.. Augusta, Me. 
Gilbert W. Franklin, St. Louis, Mo. 
John R. Fugard, Jr., Evanston, IIl. 
Jacob L. Keidan, Detroit, Mich. 
Elmer Fischer, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Fern Olsen, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
James G. Washburn, Lexington, Ky. 
Donald Cook, Turlock, Calif. 
Cecil Leis, Kansas City, Mo. 
Eugene Grimley, Ridgewood, N. J. 
Charles Tosi, Ridgewood, N. J. 
Stewart Morey, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Edgar Robinson, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Bernhard Sanders, Bangor, Me. 
Kenneth Jones, Bangor, Me. 


Roger Wood, Bangor, Me. 

Reginald Seidel, Richmond Hill, N. Y. 
David Behringer, Richmond Hill, N. Y. 
John E. Wadsworth, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


DISTINGUISHED RIFLEMEN 


Jack L. Baum, Bronx, N. Y. 

Fred Schulz, Chicago, IIl. 

Ira Holland, Chicago, Ill. 

Frank Sienkiewicz, Chicago, IIl. 

Eric Henderson, Larkspur, Calif. 

Rufus L. Robinson, Jr., New York, N. Y. 
Carlton Eggstaff, Eugene, Oreg. 

Erling Bergerson, Tacoma, Wash. 

Charles Conner, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SCOUT LEADERS’ TRAINING SCHOOLS 


IN CO-OPERATION with the Camp Leaders’ 
Training Schools being held in nine different 
localities throughout the United States and 
sponsored by the Boy Scouts of America, 
the National Rifle Association is assisting 
with the instruction and teaching of rifle 
practice. The first school recently completed 
at Rising Sun, Md., found twenty-three men 
taking the course under the direction of Capt. 
Russell M. George of the Maryland National 
Guard. 

Ten Scout leaders devoted more than ten 
hours of work to the rifle marksmanship 
course and completed the instruction from 
the sighting bar to firing on the range in all 
positions. All work was carried on by the 
coach-and-pupil system, with range man- 
agement and layout and safety precautions 
being especially stressed. Commissions as 
instructors in small-arms training have been 
presented to the following: 


L. A. Brunton, Charlottesville, Va. 
W. F. Hauser, Doylestown, Pa. 

L. Q. Hines, Suffolk, Va. 

F. Petruccelli, Rochester, Pa. 

J. A. Brunton, Glenshaw, Pa. 

H. B. Knepper, Clarion, Pa. 

D. E. Henry, Suffolk, Va. 

O. J. Dickey, New Cumberland, Pa. 
R. B. Graham, Oil City, P 

S. S. Burgoon, Harrisburg, Pa. 


FAIR AND SQUARE SHOOTING 


Capt. R. C. Jones, of Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, Mo., included in one of 
his recent match bulletins a paragraph that 
prompts comment. The paragraph in ques- 
tion follows: “Remember that we shoot our 
matches fair and square or not at all. If 
you cheat at one thing you are likely to 
cheat at all things. Another thing to re- 
member is that it does not pay to even 
have the appearance of doing anything that 
looks like beating the rules. It’s all for 
sport and only the good sports get anything 
out of it.” 

This bulletin from an experienced leader 
reaches us at an opportune time, as several 
of our members submitting target qualifica- 
tions for medal decorations in the past 
month have taken undue advantage of the 
rules. Little did these individuals realize 
that thousands of targets are being scored 
daily and that by instinct targets made im- 
properly are instantly detected. We profess 
to be as efficient in the handling of targets 
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as the bank teller is in detecting counterfeit 
coin. 

The test of a true sportsman comes when 
one overcomes the temptation to do some- 
thing when alone that he would not do if 
someone was watching him. National Head- 
quarters can not furnish judges for all firing, 
but witnesses are required for all record 
scores whether for qualification or in the 
matches. In failing to meet the test have 
the adult witnesses failed also, or have they 
been hoodwinked into believing that their 
endorsements certified to bona-fide scores? 

Members of this shooting fraternity who 
have read their rulebooks carefully and are 
fully acquainted with all firing conditions 
and have caught the Junior Rifle Corps spirit 
would not think of setting up their targets at 
close range, or shoot several targets placed 
together at one time, or punch holes in tar- 
gets with a sharp implement just for the 
sake of the honor they would get from it. 
Should the awards be in the nature of a 
medal or trophy they would constantly re- 
mind competitors of the wrong done every 
time they saw them. 

I would rather be a low man in a match 
that I had shot fairly than be high man in 
a match where I knew that I had not played 
according to the rules of the game. What 
do you think? 


MOSTLY PERSONAL 


Members of the Park Slope Junior Rifle 
Club, Brooklyn, N. Y., are stepping right 
ahead and have won considerable recognition 
since their organization last October. The 
club started with one Stevens Favorite with 
which every boy made the grade of Pro- 
Marksman. Through the increasing interest 
five of the members now have their own 
rifles: The club consists of twenty boys un- 
der the instruction of Edward J. Walsh, Sr. 
One of the members—Edward Walsh, Jr.— 
has qualified as Expert Rifleman. In addi- 
tion 42 medals have been awarded and 37 
of the various bars. 





With a score of 486 out of a possible 
500, Highland Park riflemen, organized as 
the Deerfield Shields High Rifle Club, of 
Highland Park, IIl., recently defeated the 
Y. M. C. A. Juniors of South Bend, Ind., 
scoring 470 points. The match was con- 
ducted by mail, the conditions being gov- 
erned by those of the Junior Rifle Corps 
Biweekly Interclub Matches. Two members 
of the Highland Park team—Don Alberton 
and Bob Jordan—turned out targets of 98 
for the high score of the match, while Clair 
Balmer carried the honors for South Bend 
with a score of 97. 





We can not overlook mentioning the prog-_ 
ress in the individual qualification course 
made by members of the Arkansas City 
(Kansas) Y. M. C. A. Instructor R. H. 
Lane advises that the boys have shown a 
great deal of interest, which is verified by 
the large quantity of target qualifications 
received at Headquarters to represent the 
work of the gallery season. In all 198 
qualifications were credited, to include all 
stages through the bar decorations. 
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Corpl. A. W. Arnholter is doing a splendid 
piece of work among the boys of Charleston, 
S. C. In addition to chartering a large 
group as the Charleston Council Boy Scout 
Rifle Club, he has reported the prospects of 
affiliating 300 or more as individual mem- 
bers of the Corps. Already 100 have been 
signed up and additional applications re- 
quested. These members, coached by In- 
structor Arnholter and Scout Executive C. D. 
Shriner, are all set to win honors in the field 
of individual qualifications. We wish them 
the best of luck. 





We are sure that many of our Junior mem- 
bers would be envious of the comradeship 
enjoyed by Allyn, Jr., and Steward Tedmon 
with their Dad. Mr. Tedmon has shown a 
decided interest in their progress in marks- 


manship, and much of their advancement can - 


be attributed to his willing co-operation. 
The latest report is well worth reading: 
“The boys are as chesty as possible for a 
9-year-old and a 12-year-old to be. I really 
do believe that they are prouder of these 
medals than anything they have ever had. 
Steward is temporarily handicapped with a 
vaccination, but is determined to win his 
Sharpshooter medal very soon. Allyn, Jr., 
is accumulating his targets to send them in 
for the first four bars at one time and ‘sur- 
prise ’em.’” 





The Junior riflemen of Moline, IIl., are 
anxious to carry on postal competition with 
five-man teams firing an average of 925 to 
950. As with several of our other outfits 
Instructor Cole has found that team compe- 
tition contributes much toward holding the 
interest of his members. Several interclub 
competitions have been successfully conducted 
and have given new life to the members. 
Perhaps this is just the move needed to 
pep up many of our clubs, and we would sug- 
gest that you communicate with Instructor 
H. B. Cole, 2632 Seventeenth Avenue, Mo- 
line, Ill., making the necessary arrangements. 
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The past month has far exceeded pre- 
vious accomplishments of our adult leaders 
and older members who through the Cor- 
respondence Instructors’ Training Course are 
preparing themselves for the instruction of 
rifle-shooting. This unusual number can be 
attributed to the interest of senior rifle- 
men at Oak Ridge Military Institute, North 
Carolina, who recently completed require- 
ments under the supervision of Col. O. F. 
Snyder. Twelve adult riflemen from Oak 
Ridge have been presented with the Instruc- 
tor’s commission and medal award, while 
two of the Junior competitors have duly 
completed each lesson of instruction and 
received commissions as Assistant Instructor 
m tee NN. BR. A. J... C. 

A list of our new commissioned Instruc- 
tors follows: 

Thomas C. Beard, Lenoir, N. C. 

Justus G. Daniels, Spring Hope, N.. C. 

Francis B. Ferebee, New Bern, N. C. 

Charles F. Harry, Jr., Grover, N. C. 

Fred C. Hill, Oakboro, N. C. 

Wayne C. Kiser, Bessemer City, N. C. 

Lester H. Knight, Charlotte, N. C. 

William Allen McCormick, Pembroke, N. C. 

Robert W. Montgomery, Jr., Wilmington, 

N. ©. 

James A. Newberry, Dunn, N. C. 

Lloyd Townsend, Lumberton, N. C. 

Oscar H. Welborn, Statesville, N. C. 

I. R. Statler, Rome, Ohio. 

B. H. Sherrard, M. D., Rock Island, Il. 

Allan S. Kennedy, Turners Falls, Mass. 

William Glover, Elyria, Ohio. 

B. W. Anderson, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Herbert A. Brooks, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Edward Erdmann, Delaware, Ohio. 

Bruce A. Balderson, Chicago, II. 

William Hanley, Newell, Pa. 

William W. Jones, Jr., Norristown, Pa. 

George Minarik, Chicago, IIl. 

Darrell B. Huff, Rockford, III. 

P. C. Hutchins, Oak Ridge, N. C. 

L. G. Martin, Oak Ridge, N. C. 

G. E. Andrews, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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Single Bull’s-eye Targets 
$1.75 per 1,000 
$1.00 per 500 


RIFLES AMMUNITION 


Price List 


Five - Bull’s-eye Targets 
$2.00 per 1,000 
$1.25 per 500 


CLEANING EQUIPMENT 


N. R. A. SERVICE CO., Inc. 


816 BARR BUILDING 





WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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HEAVY-BARREL INTERNATIONAL- 
TYPE RIFLES 


THE National Board for the Promotion of 
Rifle Practice has on hand ten used United 
States rifles, caliber .30 heavy barrel, inter- 
national type, which can be sold to members 
of the National Rifle Association at $65 each 
(plus a packing charge of $1.34 for each 
rifle). These rifles are of the type used by 
the United States Rifle Team in the Inter- 
national Matches. These rifles can be re- 
modeled into first-class rifles at Springfield 
Armory. Purchasers of these rifles can cor- 
respond with the Commanding Officer, Spring- 
field Armory, relative to the nature and kind 
of alterations desired, who will inform them 
through this office whether the work can be 
done at that armory and of the estimated 
cost of the same. Forward all orders for 
these rifles with the proper remittance in the 
form of a bank draft, certified check, or 
money order to the Director of Civilian 
Marksmanship. 


NATIONAL MATCHES, 1930 

IN THE absence of Senator Reed in Eu- 
rope, there has been some delay in the pas- 
sage of the Army Appropriation Bill by the 
Senate. As this appropriation includes the 
moneys for the National Matches, 1930, 
definite arrangements for holding these 
matches can not be announced, the National 
Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice 
not having met and not meeting until the ap- 
propriation is passed. There is no doubt 
that the moneys for the National Matches 
will be appropriated, and the National 
Matches will be conducted as usual. Pend- 
ing the meeting of the National Board the 
dates have been tentatively fixed as August 
24 to September 14, both days inclusive, 22 
days in all. It is expected that the rules for 
1930, as finally determined, will not differ 
materially from those for 1929, and that 
all arrangements will be practically identical. 
It is doubtful if these rules will be published 
before August 1. 
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DirRECTOR CIVILIAN MARKSMANSHIP 


Conducted by Lt.-Col. J. M. Coward 


Drreocton CIVILIAN MARKSMANSHIP, WAk DEPARTMENT, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


REPORTS OF QUALIFICATION WITH 
THE RIFLE AND PISTOL 


Many reports of qualification with the rifle 
and pistol are being returned to club secre- 
taries for corrections. In preparing these 
reports it is always necessary to insert the 
first, middle, and last name of each firer, in 
full, and in addition to that his correct ad- 
dress. These are requirements which can 
not be omitted from the reports, as it leads 
to confusion and delays, which can be elimi- 
nated by carefully following exactly the in- 
structions contained on the forms upon 
which the reports are written. John Henry 
Smith may have moved or joined another 
club since his last report of qualification, 
and the above data is necessary in order that 
this office give him due credit for all qualifi- 
cations made by him in the courses which 
he fired. 


SHIPPING TICKETS 

CLuB secretaries are again requested to 
make a careful check of the property rec- 
ords of their clubs in order to discover un- 
signed shipping tickets or unanswered cor- 
respondence. There are several hundred un- 
signed shipping tickets for property which 
was received during the year still in the 
hands of rifle clubs which should be signed 
and returned to this office without delay. 

The arsenals shipping this property are 
continually calling upon this office for these 
shipping tickets, and this office can do noth- 
ing on failure of clubs to do their part. In- 
structions have been issued to all clubs rela- 
tive to the proper disposal of shipping tickets 
received for property and supplies which 
have been issued to them, yet it often be- 
comes necessary to write three or four let- 
ters asking for the return of these shipping 
tickets, and in a number of cases it has be- 
come necessary to issue “Shipping Instruc- 
tions” for the return of the Government 
property in the hands of the club before a 
return of the shipping tickets has been se- 








cured. 


It is not a pleasant task to repeat- 
edly ask a club for these shipping tickets or 
to threaten them for their delinquency with 
the withdrawal of the Government property; 
but this office must have the signed shipping 
tickets provided the clubs wish to remain on 
the rolls in good standing and be entitled to 


receive issues of Government supplies. This 
office is willing to give due consideration to 
any logical explanation; but when it _ be- 
comes necessary to write three or four let- 
ters and receive no acknowledgment, no ex- 
planation is possible and the reason ascribed 
is plain neglect. It is manifestation of com- 
plete lack of interest on the part of the 
club’s officers. 

This lack of interest on the part of the 
officers of a club readily reacts upon the 
membership, and its interest is soon lost or 
destroyed. The active clubs have active 
officers who are up and doing at all times. 
Remember we can not carry dead or mori- 
bund clubs. There is a large waiting list of 
live new clubs just awaiting recognition and 
acceptance for the purpose of obtaining Gov- 
ernment supplies. It is unfair to these to 
deny them this right because places on the 
roll are being occupied by clubs which have 
so lost interest in the game as to neglect 
compliance with the most important regula- 
tions. Be a “go-getter” and send in those 
shipping tickets which are hidden away 
somewhere in your desk or club files. 


REPORT OF CHANGES OF ADDRESS 

Mucu difficulty is being experienced by 
this office owing to the failure on the part 
of club secretaries to notify the Director of 
Civilian Marksmanship of changes of ad- 
dresses of club officers. The failure to re- 
port these changes has caused much unneces- 
sary correspondence between this office and 
the club, shipments of supplies have been 
delayed, and correspondence returned. 
Greater co-operation can be effected by keep- 
ing this office informed of all changes occur- 
ring among the officer personnel of the club. 
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RIFLES AND BIG-GAME HUNTING: LT.-COL. TOWNSEND WHELEN 


SHOTGUNS AND FIELD SHOOTING: CAPT. CHARLES ASKINS 


PISTOLS AND REVOLVERS: MAJ. J. S. HATCHER 


EVERY CARE IS USED IN COLLECTING DATA FOR QUESTIONS SUBMITTED, BUT NO RESPONSIBILITY IS ASSUMED FOR ANY ACCIDENT WHICH MAY OCCUR. 
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arget, Big Game and Field Shots — All questions answered directly by mail 





Concerning a Hunting Scope Mount to Inter- 
change on Two Different Rifles 


By TownsEND WHELEN 


ENJOY reading your Dope Bag very 
much, and have a few questions of my 
own which I would like to ask you. 

I have a new Springfield Sporter which 
I purchased about a year ago through the 
N. R. A. I am thinking of getting a Win- 
chester 52, .22-caliber rifle, and I am won- 
dering if it would be possible to get a 
scope which could be mounted and used 
interchangeably on either rifle. I would 
want a first-class scope suitable for hunt- 
ing big game in this section of Montana 
and something which would also be satis- 
factory for shooting gophers when used 
on the .22. I would like to have some sort 
of quick detachable mount, preferably so 
built that the regular iron sights could be 
left on the rifles undisturbed. The Spring- 
field Sporter is, of course, equipped with 
a Lyman No. 48 micrometer peep sight, 
and I am wondering if a mount can be 
built so that that sight can be left on. 

I wish you would give me the name of 
the most satisfactory scope and kind of 
mount, together with the name of a good 
firm that would put out such a job, and I 
would greatly appreciate it. Also would 
like the approximate cost. 

I have another question, and that is: 
when shooting downhill at about a 45-de- 
gree angle at a 500-yard range, about how 
much elevation should be given shooting 
a 180-grain bullet in a Springfield at 2,700 
f. s. velocity? This fall I did some shoot- 
ing at an elk under those conditions, and 
failed to do anything more than wound 
the elk, mych to my regret.—F. C. R. 


Answer (by Colonel Whelen). Generally 
speaking, the scheme of having but one 
hunting telescope sight to interchange on 
the two rifles is entirely impractical, be- 


cause with one exception all the reliable~ 


and suitable mountings for hunting tele- 
scope sights, and the sights themselves, 
are not readily adjustable so that you can 
take them off one rifle, adjust them to a 
certain predetermined elevation and wind- 
age, and place them on the other rifle. 
These mountings are adjustable only by 
the trial-and-error method. In sighting a 
rifle equipped with a hunting telescope 
sight and one of these mountings you give 
the mounting a certain setting and try it. 
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If it is not right, you set it again and 
try it again. Perhaps it may take you one 
afternoon, perhaps three afternoons on the 
range to get the telescope and mounting 
so adjusted that the bullets of a certain 
ammunition will strike the target at a 
certain distance where the telescope is 
aimed. Now, if you then take the telescope 
and mount off one rifle and place them on 
another, you have this one to three after- 
noons’ work to do all over again. And 
when you put them back again on the first 
rifle you have to do it again. 

Technically, the reason for this is that 
the base of adjustment on these mountings 
is only about 2% to 4 inches long. The ad- 
justment is made by screws which are set 
up tight. With so short a base of adjust- 
ment the difference between setting a screw 
up with a 10- or a 12-pound pressure may 
amount to as much as 3 or 4 inches in 
alignment at 100 yards. 

Specifically, there is one, and only one, 
hunting telescope which can be satisfac- 
torily interchanged on the two rifles; but 
it is hedged around by certain qualifica- 
tions which may or may not be satisfac- 
tory to you and to other riflemen. This 
is the 3-power Belding & Mull Marksman 
telescope with D-C adjusting screws and 
T-H mountings, made by Belding & Mull, 
Philipsburg, Pa. The only satisfactory way 
to mount it on either rifle is to screw and 
solder one dovetail base on the top of the 
barrel in front of the receiver, and to 
screw another dovetail base on top of the 
bridge of the receiver. Therefore, the iron 
rear sights must be permanéntly removed 
from both rifles. The telescope and its 
mountings are slipped onto these dovetails 
from the rear, and secured with thumb- 
screws. Thus, the telescope and its mount- 
ing can be taken off the rifle in about 30 
seconds, and replaced again in an equal 
time, and each time it will go back cn the 
rifle in perfect adjustment. 

The D-C screws on the rear mounting, 
which operate the elevation and windage, 
are graduated and marked like the screw 
on a micrometer. Each graduation has a 
value of 1 inch at 100 yards, 2 inches at 
200 yards, and so on. Raising the eleva- 
tion screw 1 graduation raises the point 
of impact 1 inch at 100 yards. Let us 





say you have this telescope on _ your 
Springfield rifle, and have it adjusted cor- 
rectly for Western 180-grain ammunition 
for 200 yards, and the elevation screw 
reads 17, and the windage screw reads 106. 
Then you put the telescope on your Win- 
chester rifle and sight it in for 50 yards 
with Remington Palma ammunition, and 
the elevation screw reads 36. and the wind- 
age screw 87. By setting these screws in 
this manner, every time you change the 
telescope from one rifle to another you can 
be assured that the rifle will hit with that 
ammunition certainly within an inch or 
two of where it is aimed. If a slight error 
is found, it can be corrected instantly with 
the accurate adjusting screws. 

A great many shooters have objected to 
the size, bulk, weight, and projecting parts 
of this Belding & Mull telescope sight and 
mounting. It is about twice as large and 
twice as heavy as the neat little Zeiss and 
Hensoldt hunting telescope sights with 
their light trial and error mountings. It 
has many projecting screws. I have, how- 
ever, not found these features objection- 
able; but I am large and muscular and can 
stand the weight. I also appreciate the 
care which must be given to such an in- 
strument of precision. I have used thi; 
telescope a lot in the actual hunting of 
large and small game, and I have found it 
entirely reliable and not too inconvenient. 

The above may appear a little difficult 
to understand. May I ask you to read it 
again after you have sent to Belding & 
Mull for a circular of the telescope, which 
contains illustrations? With this circular 
as an aid, I think the above explanation 
will be perfectly plain. The adjustment of 
the telescope must be understood before it 
can be used efficiently; but with the circu- 
lar and the telescope at hand you will 
have no difficulty in mastering that. 

In the circular you will find other types 
of mountings in which there is but one 
dovetail on the barrel, and which show the 
Lyman or other rear sights in place on the 
rifle. I do not personally approve of these 
mountings, and I would place no reliance 
on them on a hunting rifle. A hunting 
telescope, despite the greatest care, is 
bound to get certain small knocks, and 
perhaps once in a while a rather stiff blow. 
With the great overhang of the rear of the 
telescope beyond the dovetail on the bar- 
rel, and the leverage that will be exerted, 
it seems to me that even a rather moder- 
ate blow, or a tumble, striking the rear 
of the telescope, can not fail but knock the 
telescope out of adjustment and injure 
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the mounting. Also, for accuracy, the two 
dovetail adjustments should be far apart. 
One should be on the bridge of the receiver 
and the other on the barrel in front of the 
receiver. 

Your Springfield and Winchester rifles 
with this telescope in place will weigh 
somewhere around 10% pounds. You can 
not get away from this. This is the only 
hunting telescope which will interchange 
satisfactorily on the two rifles. It is also 
the only hunting telescope which will be 
really satisfactory on the .22-caliber rifle, 
because to run and use a .22-caliber rifle 
satisfactorily certain small and accurate 
changes in elevation and windage have to 
be made almost continuously. 

If you object to the weight and bulk— 
end many do, and I don’t blame them a 
bit—then the only thing to do is to have 
one of the small Zeiss or Hensoldt hunting 
telescopes with the trial-and-error mount- 
ing placed on the Springfield only, and also 
have a target telescope sight placed on the 
Winchester. On my Springfield rifle, which 
is intended only for big-game shooting, I 
much prefer the Hensoldt Dialyt 2%-power 
telescope with the Niedner mounting. But 
on Remington and Winchester .30-06 rifles, 
I think slightly different mountings may 
be as good or better. It all depends upon 
the rifle and what you are going to use it 
for. These involve certain other consider- 
ations and explanations, which I shall be 
glad to give you if you so desire. 


ON SIGHTING-IN A RIFLE 


I HAVE just noticed in A. G. Parker’s 
(English) catalogue of gun supplies a tar- 
get for the purpose of zeroing English serv- 
ice rifles for the Bisley ranges. 

Do you know if any such thing exists 
for the U. S. Springfield; or would it be 
possible to work one out mathematically 
correct from known angles of elevation? 

I notice on this target that the range 
for testing is 71 feet 7 inches. 

I would be very thankful if you could 
give me any advice on this.—L. J. C. 


Answer (by Colonel Whelen). I am fa- 
miliar with the target described in the 
Parker catalogue and with the British 
method of zeroing the .303 Lee-Enfield 
rifle by firing on this target at short range. 
This method is very useful in England, be- 
cause long ranges for zeroing either for 
the rifleman or the gunmaker are difficult 
to obtain. A similar method could easily 
be worked out for the Springfield, but it 
has not been done at very short ranges, 
because in our country everyone can easily 
obtain a 100-yard or longer range. 

It is very easy and very convenient to 
zero a rifle at 100 yards, and our riflemen 
are coming to use that range more and 
more all the time. I myself use it al- 
most exclusively, because it is easy to 
get a 100-yard range, because the bullet 
holes can easily be seen from the firing 
point with a telescope, and because a min- 
ute of angle means an inch at 100 yards. 

To zero a rifle for hunting equipped with 
a rear sight reading to minutes of angle, 
all one has to do is to sight it in to hit 
the exact point of aim at 100 yards. Then 
the number of minutes of angle to raise 
the rear sight for other ranges can be 
read right off of the table of angles of 
elevation. Or one can construct a verti- 
cal line above the bull’s-eye with a scale 
of inches on it, and on this line lay off 
the minutes of angle, which will corre- 
spond exactly to inches, for each range. 
For example, for the .30-06 150-grain car- 
tridge the angle of elevation for 200 yard; 
is 2% minutes or inches above that for 100 
yards. At 100 yards, therefore, the bullet 
should strike 2% inches above the point 
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of aim when the rear sight is correctly set 
for 200 yards. 

For target-shooting, the problem is not 
so simple, because we aim at 6 o’clock 
on the bull and adjust our sights to make 
the point of impact fall in the center of 
the bull’s-eye, and the bull’s-eyes are of 
different diameter at different ranges—100 
yards 6 inches, 200 and 300 yards 10 inches, 
500 and 600 yards 20 inches, and 800 and 
1,000 yards 36 inches. Thus, our rifle will 
be correctly sighted for 100 yards target- 
shooting when the bullets average strik- 
ing 3 inches above the point of aim. With 
that as a basis, we calculate our 100-yard 
striking point for a correct sight setting 
for 200 yards as follows: 

If the bullet strikes 3 inches above the ex- 
act point of aim at 100 yards, it will strike 
1% inch above the exact point of aim at 
200 yards (2% inches high would make it 
strike the exact point of aim; % inch more 
at 100 yards means % inch at 200 yards). 
But we want our bullet to strike 5 inches 
above the point of aim at 200 yards—that 
is, 4% inches higher, and 4% inches at 200 
yards means 2% inches or minutes at 100 
yards. Therefore, for target-shooting, our 
rifle should be sighted to strike 3 inches 
above the point of aim at 100 yards to be 
correctly sighted for target-shooting at 100 
yards, or should be sighted to strike 54 
inches above the point of aim at 100 yards 
to be correctly sighted for target-shooting 
on the 10-inch bull’s-eye at 200 yards. 

In like manner, the exact distance that 
the bullet should strike above the point of 
aim at 100 yards to show correct sight ad- 
justment for other ranges can be calcu- 
lated from the angles of elevation. 

But, as a matter of fact, there is no use 
in going to all this bother. Sight your 
rifle in at 100 yards. Then if you are 
using the Lyman No. 48 sight, you can at 
once record all the elevations for the 
other ranges from the table of angles of 
elevation; or on the service rear sight 
you have a scale of yards which corre- 
sponds correctly to the angles of elevation 
for the 150-grain bullet, M. V. 2,700 f. s. 

The point of aim is the point where the 
front sight is aligned on the target—that 
is, the bottom of the bull’s-eye. 

The point of impact is the center of the 
shot hole. or, more correctly, the center of 
a group of shots fired with the same aim 
and same sight adjustment. 

I trust that I have made myself clear. 


CONCERNING LOADS FOR WILD 
TURKEYS 


I THANK you for your recent letter giv- 
ing me your opinion as to the No. 25 
Remington and the .250 Savage. This in- 
formation was much appreciated, and I 
have filed the letter for future reference. 

I trust you will pardon me in seeking 
one other piece of information. I have a 
friend who now hunts turkeys with a .32 
special Pope-Ballard with telescope sight, 
and uses the 170-grain bullet at 2,000 feet 
velocity. He has been advised by another 
friend to change to a .25 Niedner or 
Griffin & Howe special on account of its 
flatter trajectory. I tell him the advice is 
wrong, as this is a woodchuck or vermin 
cartridge and would blow a turkey up, 
even with full-jacketed bullets. Please let 
me have your opinion as to this. 

I am particularly anxious to get this in- 
formation, as I have a .25 Roberts, which 
I have been intending to use for the same 
purpose, but with reduced loads. How- 
ever, I am inclined to believe the 220-grain 
round-nose bullet in either my Krag or my 
Springfield would be more effective. I also 
believe that my friend’s .32 special is a 
better turkey rifle than he will get in a 
.25-caliber. If he desires to change, I 
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would ddvise a_ .30-40-caliber with heavy 
barrel on a Winchester single-shot action.— 
EE. | ... 2. 


Answer (by Colonel Whelen). It seems 
to me that the choice between the .32- 
caliber rifle and the .25 Roberts rifle as 
contained in your letter is predicated not 
on flatness of trajectory for long-range 
shooting but on bullet effect, particularly 
on the bullet effect on wild turkeys. 

The round-nose or a flat-nose full-jack- 
eted bullet at velocities as high as 2,000 
f. s. tends to penetrate cleanly and to 
make a wound only a trifle larger than 
the diameter of the bullet—that is, it 
does this nine times out of ten. A rather 
long, sharp-pointed bullet at velocities of 
2,000 f. s. and over, even though it be 
full-jacketed, will, about nine times out of 
ten, when it strikes, turn over sidewise 
after it has penetrated a couple of inches 
and then buzz and rotate through the flesh, 
making a wound which is approximately 
3 to 5 inches in diameter. The only reason 
why we do not use full-jacketed pointed 
bullets for big-game shooting is that about 
once in ten times they will penetrate 
cleanly and not turn over and rotate 
through in this manner. Of course, you 
are familiar with the effects of soft-point 
bullets at high velocities. 

It seems to me, therefore, that you 
could use a .32-40 bullet and get very ex- 
cellent results on turkeys. You could like- 
wise, I think, use the 86-grain flat-nose 
full-jacketed .25-20 bullet in the .25 Rob- 
erts rifle with a velocity of about 2,000 
f. s., and likewise get excellent results on 
turkeys. 


ADJUSTING TRIGGER PULL ON 
45 AUTO. 


THE trigger pull on my Colt .45 Auto- 
matic is nearly 10 pounds, which I think is 
a little too much. Most of my trouble in 
target-shooting is due to this, I think. I 
would like to know how to lessen the trig- 
ger pull a little. If I ruin a few parts I 
know they can be replaced with little cost. 
Also I would like to know what pressures 
are developed in this pistol—L. R. N. 


Answer (by Major Hatcher). The ad- 
justment of the trigger pull on the .45 au- 
tomatic pistol is a matter requiring a little 
practice and care. However, I believe that 
you would be justified in going ahead and 
trying it because, as you say, the parts 
that you would spoil if you had bad luck 
are not hard to replace. 

In the first place, take an oilstone or a 
very fine file and work on the point of the 
sear so as to make it a little broader and 
give it a little wider bearing where it fits 
in the trigger notch. This part should be 
made very smooth also. The trigger notch 
should come in for a share of attention. 
If it is hooked, or undercut, this undercut 
should be filed out so that the notch is 
perfectly smooth. You can also reduce 
the depth of the notch in the hammer 
slightly by filing away the hammer a little 
at that point if it seems to be necessary. 

Sometimes the trigger pull can be made 
smoother and somewhat lighter without 
doing any mechanical work at all, merely 
by pressing the hammer forward with the 
thumb when it is cocked, so as to put a 
fairly heavy pressure on the sear, and 
snapping the hammer while holding this 
pressure. Doing this a number of times 
will cause the pressure between the sear 
and the trigger notch to be such that it 
will tend to smooth up any irregularity on 
these surfaces. 

The breech pressure in the .45-caliber 
automatic pistol is approximately 13,000 
pounds to the square inch. 





ADVICE TO A BEGINNER WITH 
THE .30-06 


Your letter explaining the use of the 
Lyman 48 sight on the Springfield rifle re- 
ceived. I understand it thoroughly now. 
I appreciate your kindness. 

You seem to understand the man behind 
the gun about as well as you do the rifle 
itself; therefore I shall ask one more ques- 
tion. After that, I’ll not bother you again. 

I have T. R. 150-5, and know it by 
heart; also the instructions for care and 
cleaning. But I have never fired a_ .30- 
caliber rifle. 

What ammunition shall I use? I mean 
of that sold by the D. C. M. I am 5 feet 
8 inches, and weigh 135 pounds. Will the 
M1 172-grain bullet jolt me too much; or 
shall I take the .30-06-150 (low grade)? 

Pretty soon the snow will be off the 
range at Fort Sheridan, and then we shall 
see what we shall see. I hope all the 
book learning don’t fly away the very first 
shot; so I can get started right—D. F. R. 


Answer (by Colonel Whelen). If you 
have not already done so, it will be a very 
great advantage to you to start in with 
small-bore rifle-shooting in a gallery or 
outdoors with a good .22-caliber rifle, and 
there learn, without disturbance of recoil, 
the fine co-ordination of holding, aiming, 
and trigger squeeze that is absolutely es- 
sential for good rifle-shooting, as well as 
the two secondary essentials of calling the 
shot and sight adjustment. These are 
very much easier learned with the .22- 
caliber than with the .30-caliber rifle, but 
you must at all times hold the .22-caliber 
hard—that is, assume a correct position 
with tight gun sling, and not hold the rifle 
loosely. 

We find that if a man learns these 
things first with the .22-caliber, and be- 
comes quite a good shot, doing everything 
according to Hoyle with this light-caliber 
rifle, then when he comes to shoot the .30- 
caliber rifle, the very first shot he fires, he 
says, “Um, that’s nothing,’ referring to 
the recoil. And from then on he goes 
right ahead and shoots the .30-caliber just 
as well as he did the .22-caliber. 

Next spring, when you start in to shoot 
the .30-caliber, be sure that your shooting 
coat is well padded. The best padding 
for the shoulder and elbows is sheepskin, 
with the fleece turned inward. 

Start in to shoot in the regular prone 
position, using the gun sling, but with a 
sand-bag rest. Practice your aiming, trig- 
ger squeeze, and sight adjustment a lot in 
this position before you start in prone 
without a rest. Try, first of all, to get 
small groups. See if you can’t get 10 shots 
in a 38-inch circle at 100 yards or a 6-inch 
circle at 200 yards. Then, when you can 
do this, practice sight adjustment until 
you can place these groups in the center 
of the bull’s-eye. Don’t stop using the 
sand bag until you can do this. Next, take 
up the prone, sitting, kneeling, and stand- 
ing positions, each in the order named, 
learning to shoot well in one position, and, 
particularly, to get a good trigger squeeze 
and call your shot, before proceeding to 
the next position. 

Don’t let the matter of trigger squeeze 
get on your nerves. I know of a few shoot- 


ers who have tried so hard to squeeze the~ 


trigger exactly as described in “Training 
Regulations 150-5,” and. worried so much 
because they feared they were not squeez- 
ing it right, that their progress was very 
slow. By practicing with sand-bag rest in 
the prone position with empty rifle, one 
can certainly learn the knack of increas- 
ing the squeeze only when the aim is right, 
in about three days of 10 minutes’ prac- 
tice each day, and thereafter trigger 
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Squeeze becomes easier, with less mental 
effort each day, until at the end of ten 
days’ practice, one can often apply all the 
squeeze necessary to fire the rifle the first 
time his front sight drifts and lingers 
below the bull’s-eye, without any suspicion 
of a flinch and without thinking about it. 

I should say, use the .30-caliber M1 am- 
munition exclusively. No one can tell the 
difference in recoil between it and the old 
Model 1906 ammunition, it is much more 
accurate, and in using it you get away 
from all the troubles of metal-fouling, 
splitting cases, misfires, and hangfires 
which are always present to a more or less 
extent when using the old Model 1906 car- 
tridges. 


CHOKES AND BARREL LENGTHS 


Wuat is the difference in killing range 
of a shotgun with a 32-inch barrel and a 
shotgun with a 28-inch barrel; and does 
the choke bore of a shotgun have any 
effect on the killing range? What is the 
farthest killing range of a 28-inch barrel— 
referring to 12-gauge guns? Will a modi- 
fied-choke bore gun kill as far as a full- 
choke? If not, why not?—W. R. R. 


Answer (by Captain Askins). I'd think 
the difference in killing range, on the av- 
erage, between a 28- and a 32-inch barrel 
would not be more than 3 yards. It might 
be more in case the longer barrels made 
a much better pattern. The load has an 
effect, and as a rule those desiring to shoot 
the heavy progressive-powder loads _ pre- 
fer the longer barrels. Partly this is on 
the ground of recoil. Recoil is partly de- 
pendent on muzzle blast, and these heavy 
progressive loads have enough of that 
even in the long barrels. 

As between a cylinder barrel and one 
full-choke, the difference in range would 
be from 15 to 20 yards in favor of the 
choke. A modified-choke would normally 
fall behind a full-choke about 3 to 5 yards, 
in maximum range. In ordinary shooting 
not much difference will be noticed, be- 
cause much of our game is not killed at 
maximum ranges. A cylinder barrel is 
worthless on ducks; good enough for quail- 
shooting. 


SAWING OFF SHOTGUN BARRELS 


I wou.p like your opinion on sawing off 
a small bit of the barrel of a shotgun, so 
that it would not shoot so close. I have 
heard this discussed all my life. Some say 
it will ruin a gun; others say it works all 
right. I have had experience with two. 
They both worked all right. Not long 
ago I sawed off about a half inch of a 
Winchester 16, and made a much better 
gun out of it; found it much cheaper than 
buying a new barrel, and on long-distance 
shots there was very little difference in 
pattern. I have seen barrels sawed off be- 
hind the choke, and they were no good 
for long shots. I have a Remington 20- 
gauge that shoots too close. Would you 
advise sawing off some, or having it bored 
larger?—J. B. F. 


Answer (by Captain Askins). It makes 
more difference to saw off some guns than 
it does others, depending upon the length 
and form of the choke. If the choke is 
short and abrupt, it makes a good deal of 
difference to saw barrel off. You may 
possibly get a barrel with just enough 
choke left to shoot a pattern with a hole 
in the center. However, most barrels will 
stand being sawed off about half an inch, 
this leaving enough choke to throw a very 
zood pattern. I think this will be true of 
the Remington 20. 
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THE PRIMER PROBLEM 


KNOWING, aS some of us do, by this 
time, of the effect upon cartridge cases 
primed with the noncorrosive primer, also 
the disastrous results obtained when using 
the regular nonmercuric primer in loading 
reduced charges of the various H. P. rifle 
cartridges, such as the .30-06, 7-mm., .250 
Savage, .30-40, .303 British, etc., what is 
there to be done, or what would you 
suggest? 

The rifle barrel suffers in one instance, 
due to the quantity of powder not being 
sufficient to dilute the acids contained in 
the primer, and the cartridge cases in the 
other instance crack and split badly be- 
cause of this new noncorrosive priming 
mixture. Is there any way of escaping 
from these evils? It’s hard to think of 
ruining a perfectly new barrel in 2,500 or 
3,000 rounds when trying to cut down the 
ammunition bill and get the pleasure of 
using these fine-shooting reduced loads. 
On the other hand, up goes the cost of 
new empty cases because of their short 
life. 

I clean my rifles, all of them, in a man- 
ner that can not help but prolong their 
accuracy lives, yet it does not take long 
for signs of corrosion to show up. This 
applies mainly to the use of reduced loads. 

If you have come into possession of any 
recent and realiable information on this 
subject to the extent that we can benefit 
thereby I certainly would appreciate it.— 
F. W. E. 


Answer (by Colonel Whelen). Your de- 
ductions are correct. When one uses a re- 
duced load and metal-jacketed bullets in 
most high-power rifles, using also the old 
nonmercuric chlorate primer, he must usu- 
ally expect that after 2,000 to 3,000 rounds 
the bore will become slightly rough, 
slightly pitted, and slightly eroded, so that 
it will look badly, although, as a matter 
of fact, it may continue to be pretty accu- 
rate for 3,000 to 4,000 rounds more. But 
no one likes to see a fine barrel get in this 
condition. Cases will last for, say, 25 re- 
loadings. 

On the other hand, if he uses the non- 
corrosive primers with the above loads, 
he may expect the bore to remain brigh‘ 
and smooth, and accurate for perhaps 12.,- 
000 rounds, by which time the friction of 
the jacketed bullets may have caused 
enough wear to cause a slight falling off in 
accuracy. The cases, however, will only 
last for from three to twelve reloadings— 
about. 


At present there is one way out of the 
difficulty, and this is to use a reduced load 
with a lubricated lead bullet. For some 
unknown reason, the pitting of a reduced 
load is very much less with such a bullet 
than with a jacketed bullet. Take the 
old, well-known, and reliable load consist- 
ing of the Ideal bullet No. 308241 of 154 
grains, and 10.5 grains of du Pont No. 80 
powder in the Springfield. It will shoot 
all day in calm weather into a 2-inch bull 
at 50 yards, a 4-inch bull at 100 yards, or 
8 inches at 200 yards. With perfect clean- 
ing at the end of each day’s shooting, there 
will be practically no pitting or erosion af- 
ter 8,000 rounds. It takes a very long 
time to shoot 8,000 rounds. Few enthusi- 
astic riflemen would shoot that many 
rounds in four years. A new Springfield 
barrel costs about $12. That is not so 
much of a deterioration in four years. 
Think how much an automobile deterior- 
ates with use. 

Don’t think that our cartridge compa- 
nies are not alive to all this. Their ex- 
plosive chemists are working steadily, and 
I should not be surprised if one of these 
days we had a nonfulminate, noncorrosive 
primer. 
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BUY THAT SPORTER IN FINISHED 
FORM 


I HAVE thought of sending to the D.C. M. 
for a barrel and receiver and have it fitted 
with a stock like Sedgley’s sporting Spring- 
field, but do not know what barrel would 
best suit me. Should I get the match-rifle 
or service-rifle barrel and receiver? Would 
prefer a .30-06, to be used in hunting coy- 
otes and big game; also for target work. 

Is the match rifle too heavy for target 
use? What butt plate, barrel band, etc., 
should I get? 

I would like to have a trap in the butt 
plate to carry a cleaning rod. Would I 
have to buy a bolt separately, or is it sold 
with a receiver?—W. E. W. 


Answer (by Colonel Whelen). The bar- 
rel and receiver assembly of a Springfield 
rifle include the barrel and receiver only, 
and do not include the bolt, magazine, 
guard, front-sight movable stud, or the 
balance of the action. The purchase of a 
rifle in this way is never advisable, because 
the rifle is not proof-fired, fired for accu- 
racy, or sighted, and the bolt is not ad- 
justed for smooth working, nor is the trig- 
ger pull adjusted for smooth pull. There 
are practically no gunsmiths in the coun- 
try who know how to do these things. It 
is extremely doubtful if you would get a 
reliable and accurate weapon by buying in 
this manner. 

By far the best and most economical 
method is to purchase a sporting type of 
.30-caliber Springfield rifle complete, and 
then have it shipped to Sedgley, tagged 
with your name. At the same time write 
to the N. R. A. Service Company to have 
the Springfield Sporter stock cut down and 
refinished as you desire, and fitted with 
a butt plate with trap. Sedgley can furnish 
a butt plate with small trap on special 
order. This rifle will weigh about 8% 
pounds, and I think you will find it splen- 
did in every respect. 


SEND THAT KRAG TO LINDEN 


IN THE April (1929) issue of the RIFLE- 
MAN there is an article by Mr. John C. 
Harris with relation to removing the maga- 
zine box on the side of the Krag. Would 
you be so kind as to tell me, in case you 
happen to know, where I can get this done, 
as near to Portland as possible, and have 
you any idea what the charge would be? 

I have some F. A. shells for the Krag 
loaded in 1898. Will they burn clean in 
the 22-inch or 24-inch barrel? I haven't 
had a chance to try them out, and my rifle 
is dismantled just now.—L. K. C. 


Answer (by Colonel Whelen). The only 
gunsmith whom I know of who would be 
likely to be able to remove and remodel 
the box magazine on the Krag is Alvin 
Linden, Bryant, Wis. I have no idea what 
he would charge, except that I think it 
would be less than anyone else competent 
to do the job would charge. N. R. A. mem- 
bers have been receiving most excellent 
service from Mr. Linden. 

I know of no reason why those Krag 
eartridges loaded in 1898 should not shoot 
very well in rifles with 22- or 24-inch bar- 
rels. They are of a rather obsolete lot of 
bullets and powder, and they will prob- 
ably not be quite as accurate as more mod- 
ern loadings. 


REGARDING SPORTING STOCKS FOR 
NATIONAL MATCH SPRINGFIELDS 
KINDLY advise if Modei 1922, sporting 

type stock, without rear-sight base, as sold 
by the D. C. M., will fit the United States 
rifle, caliber .30, Model 1903, style N. M. 
Springfield, as I would like to change the 
stock on this rifle, which is now Model 
1929, type C, to sporting type. I intend to 
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remove rear sight and base, and finish and 
polish barrel——H. G. W. 


Answer (by Colonel Whelen). About 
April 1 Springfield Armory began to manu- 
facture a new lot of Model 1922 sporting- 
type pistol-grip stocks for Model 1903 (serv- 
ice and National Match) Springfield rifles, 
without rear-sight fixed base, and with cut 
for Lyman No. 48 sight. These are ex- 
actly like the stocks for the sporting-type 
rifle except that the barrel groove in the 
forearm is cut 3/32 inch too small for the 
standard unfinished service and National 
Match barrel. When a man starts to re- 
model a service or National Match rifle and 
removes the rear-sight fixed base, he finds 
the entire barrel very rough, particularly 
under that portion where the rear-sight 
fixed base was. As a consequence, he al- 
most always draw-files and polishes his 
barrel from receiver to muzzle, and blues 
it, or has a gunsmith do this for him. As 
there is no standard in doing this, no stock 
can be made so that the barrel groove will 
accurately fit these _ refinished barrels. 
Therefore, we are going to make these 
stocks hereafter with the barrel groove a 
little small, and any man used to wood- 
working can easily channel out this groove 
to fit his particular barrel. That is all 
the hand-fitting that is needed. 

In addition to the stock, it will be 
necessary to purchase a Model 1922 butt 
plate with screws (77 cents), a lower band 
and sling swivel for service-type barrel 
($1.30), and a butt-sling swivel with screws 
(30 cents), or you can use the last-named 
from your National Match rifle. 


A LITTLE DOPE ON REVOLVERS 


I worK part time as deputy sheriff and 
am thinking of buying a new revolver for 
use in this work—.38 special S. & W. or 
Colt. The catalogues of both manufactur- 
ers claim the same exclusive features 
which make their guns superior. No doubt 
you are familiar with both guns and both 
catalogues. Is there ground for these 
claims? Which do you prefer, and why? 
I am considering a 5-inch barrel. What do 
you think best? I have had three Colts, 
and each one soon got so that it could 
not rotate the cylinder far enough. Is 
this a usual trouble?—H. P. E. 


Answer (by Major Hatcher). I am fa- 
miliar with the claims of both Colt and 
Smith & Wesson, and also with the per- 
formance of the two types of revolver. 

There is very little choice between the 
two in the .38 special caliber, although in 
some of the other calibers there is a dif- 
ference in favor of one or the other. 

Smith & Wesson claim a better alignment 
of cylinders because of a front cylinder 
lock. This really does help align the cylin- 
ders, but has the disadvantage that some- 
times the front lock may jam and make 
difficulty in opening the gun. 

I have had several people come to me 
with Smith & Wessons that they could not 
open. In each case I have found that the 
little knurled nut on the front of this rod 
had become unscrewed to a small extent 
while the gun was in the holster, and the 
gun defied all attempts of the owner to 
open it, merely because its peculiarity was 
not understood. It was only a matter of 
a moment. however, when the trouble was 
known, and is not much of a disadvantage 
to anyone who knows about it. 

In the old days, the Colt guns rotated 
their cylinders to the left, and the push of 
the “hand” which turned the cylinder had a 
tendency to force it away from the frame 
and thus make poor alignment. The old 
Army Colt .38 is very unsatisfactory on ac- 
count of this defect. The Smith & Wes- 
son also turned to the left, and it was to 
overcome this same trouble that they put 
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on the double lock. Afterwards the Colt 
company found that the trouble could be 
overcome by making the cylinder rotate to 
the right, so that the push of the hand 
tended to hold the cylinder shut. With 
modern Colts, I have not experienced any 
trouble with cylinders failing to line up, 
although this was a common complaint of 
the old ones. 

In the .38 special, I believe about a 6-inch 
barrel is the correct length unless you 
want to carry the gun in a shoulder holster, 
in which case a 5-inch length is preferable. 


LOADS FOR A CAP-AND-BALL 


Tue following questions are concerning 
a Remington .44 cap-and-ball revolver: 

What charges of black powder would you 
recommend with the following bullets: 
Ideal No. 450225 (a conical ball) and No. 
451118 (a round ball)? I have used the 
latter with good results with 40 grains FFG. 
Are there any other bullets that you would 
recommend? 

Is FFFG black better than FFG? With 
the load mentioned above I got excessive 
fouling. I suppose this is due to an over 
charge rather than to the size of grain of 
the powder. 

Is there any smokeless powder that I 
could use, such as a bulk smokeless? 

The pistol when I got it was in very good 
condition except that the hand, due to 
wear, failed, if the hammer was drawn 
back slowly, to turn the cylinder far 
enough for the bolt to lock it. I made a 
new hand. I have this adjusted so that 
when the pistol is cocked the hand holds 
the cylinder tight against the bolt, and in 
doing so the chamber fails to line up by 
about .005 of an inch. Do you think this 
condition, or the allowing of about a hun- 
dredth-of-an-inch play, the greater evil?— 
J. F. BD. 


Answer (by Major Hatcher). The two 
Ideal bullets you are using are O. K. for 
your gun. Forty grains of black powder 
is a heavy load. You can use this or any 
smaller one with these bullets. As long 
as you use over 20 grains of powder, do 
not use any smaller size than FFG. 

The only other powder I have tried for 
a gun of this kind is King’s Semismokeless. 
You might try 20 grains of FFG with this 
powder. 

The excessive fouling may be due to in- 
sufficient lubrication. Fouling with black 
powder is almost always severe under any 
conditions, and the only way to avoid hav- 
ing it bother you is to use a well-lubricated 
wad between your bullet and powder. 

To get good results with these guns, it 
is essential to use plenty of lubrication. 
One way to do this is to use greased shot- 
gun wads. and another way is to use 
greased felt wads that you can make your- 
self out of an old hat or any similar ma- 
terial. The felt should be soaked in an 
equal mixture of vaseline and paraffin or 
beeswax. 

The use of these wads will greatly allevi- 
ate the fouling you obtained. 

It is better to have your gun in the 
condition that it is in now than to allow 
the play that you had before, even though 
the cylinder does not exactly line up. 


USE NO. 6 SHOT IN THAT TWENTY 


Wuart is the best size shot to use for 
long range in a full-choke 20-gauge shot- 


gun? Some say No. 6; others, No. 4. 


Answer (by Captain Askins). No. 6 shot 
will secure all the range that can be had 
from a .20-bore gun. No. 4 shot are in- 
tended for larger bores—long-range 12's 
and 10-gauges. 

I do not find any name attached to your 
note, but will return it to the N. R. A,, 
who perhaps can find your address. 
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Better Scores 
with 


WINCHESTER 


Precision 
Ammunition 














Ralph S. ASarshall, of Lima, Ohio, champion revolver 
shot who recently won Ohio State .22 call. title. 


ALPH S. MARSHALL, of Lima, Ohio, a revolver shooting champion, 
wiites: 


“] find that I have made consistently better scores 
with the new Precision 200 ammunition.” 


Marshall recently won the Ohio State .22 cal. championship. His score 
was 372 x 400, a margin of five points over his closest rival. In winning this 
event he used Winchester Precision cartridges. He also carried off the reentry 


scores for three days of the shoot with scores of 285, 285 and 277. 


In a recent match at Lima, Marshall put 18 of 25 shots in the 10-ring in 20- 
yard slow-fre shooting. His other seven shots included six nines and an eight. 
He is also National champion of the American Legion, which title he captured 
at the Louisville Convention matches. 


Winchester Precision---the super-accurate, uniform match ammunition 
which swept the .22 cal. match events at Camp Perry last fall,---is quite as 
outstanding and dependable ammunition for .22 cal. pistol and revolver shooting. 


Use Precision in your .22 cal. Pistol 
and revolver as well as in your rifle 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN, U. S. A. 
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STOEGER’S BETTER 
SPRINGFIELD RESTOCKING 


Stoeger craftsmanship guarantees Better and High Grade RESTOCKING of Semeene. Krags, 
Winchesters £2 and 54, or Remington Model 30 to Col. Townsend Whelen's rev 
Restocking Pamphlet will be sent FREE upon mention of American Rifleman. _fFyjj 128 page illustrated 


A. F. STOEGER, Inc., 509 Fifth Ave. (at 420d St.', New York, N. Y. Catalog 25c in Stamps. 


d specifications. 


R I for Russian Rifles. 
The only practical 
sight for these rifles, 


pe ag 4 5 B= GPORTING and match rifle barrels of guaranteed 


vation accuracy made of special steels in all calibers 
and sizes. We make in our own factory, to order, on your 
own specifications, the highest grade small-bore, hi-power, 
and Magnum rifles and single- and double-barreled shotguns. 
John Dubiel has recently perfected a .276 Magnum that is highly recommended. 
Restocking and remodeling done. Shooters and restockers’ supplies. Howe-Whelen 
bolt-sleeve sights. Quick-bluing solution. 


REAR SIGHTS Hoffman Arms Company, PP. O. Box 958, | Ardmore, Oklahoma 
For Krags, Springfields, Russians, 
Enfields and Remingtons .30-06 


Full micrometer and plain adjustable models. NEW AND USED POCKET BINOCULARS 


Adjustable for windage and elevation. No holes In 3%, 4,5,6.7 and = 
to bore—you can put these sights on yourself. 8-Powers - WITHOUT 
Absolutely rigid—they will not shoot or knock : oe 
loose. For Krags, $3 and $6; Springfields, $4.50 IN ALL MAKES. A PIAA ONY 
and $7; Russians, $4; Enfields and Remingtons $13 and Upward f Vv \. . 
-30-06, $4 and $7. Used 7-Power \> 
- sed /- y A = 
PERFECTION RELOADING TOOL ws $20 and $26 A iD Natural Eyesight 


A perfect straight-line, press-type tool. Will re- , ir se MIRAKEL DAYLUX mM Makes Them Unnecessary 
load all shells. Special N. R. A. offer: A tool a, Ba BLA, WR Used in over 30 Countries 
complete to load the shells for all of the above ’ whee! and afeqoate cee 

rifles, $12.50. Bullet-pulling attachment, $2.50. 150 yds. field $35. Send for FREE information telling how 
All goods shipped postpaid or ©. O. D. Send 5. } Send for Price List. 
for our free literature. Agents wanted. } : 





Ww. hi . Revolutionary Invention makes it easy to 
e camy everything m correct Nearsight, Farsight, Astigmatism 
PACIFIC GUN SIGHT C0., sin POLITICO CAL. — = — Eyestrain, Weak Eyes, Failing Vision, 
: py Old Age Sight, Eye Muscle Trouble, 
Etc., at home without glasses. 
NATURAL EYESIGHT INSTITUTE, Inc. 
Dept. 50-H, Los Angles, Calif. 





SS 80 Remington Express, West- 
ern Mount, and Zielvier 4X 


...the finestin- Western Mounts 


struments that The Rifleman’'s Delight 


1en 
optical i ce You will certainly delight in the new Western 
can produce. j Scope Mount. Built light but sturdy. Low on 
the gun. Quick sighting. Holds perfect ad- 
justment. Built for all rifles. Price, $20 to 
$25. Zeiss scopes, $25 and up. Write for 
further details. 


The Western Gun Sight Co. 
3315 Gilpin Street Denver, Colo. 





| 7 models of 1, 244, 4, 6 and 8 mag- 
| EMPRESS MODEL GUN CABINET nifications, with various types of 


graticules. Literature on request. FIALA REPEATING TARGET PISTOL 


CARL ZEISS, Inc. map heecs 


485 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK Shoots long rifle cartridge. 
Blued finish; walnut grips; navy 
type frontand rearsights Reg- 
ular price $22. uantity limited 
at Special Price $12. $/ Depositon C.O.D.’s 


ll WALTHER pT 22 Bolt-Action Automatic $7 5 Send for Sporting Goods Catalog. 


Gun Cabinets, direct from factory. Send Stamps 
for Folder on Kane Better Made Cabinets 


Kane Cabinet Co., Kane, Pa. | 








Invention Fiala Outfits. 47 Warren St., New York 


“ Super-Accurate DeLuxe Fastest Shooting Small-Bore—Uses any .22 
cartridge—Accuracy heretofore unknown with “ZEISS Zielklein’’—Goertz—Oigee 
Telescope—$75 Buy eople that advertise i i 
MANNLICHER-SCHOENAUER RIFLES uy from the people that advertise in this 
6.5 mm. (.256), 8 mm., .30-’06 U.S.G. or the new 7 mm. with 4X or 6X Oigee Telescope $!30 to $160— magazine. This helps them. Tell them you 
Catalog FREE—Discount to N. R. A. ——— and ee Ta ir daanee give you a REAL PACTORY rebiu : ' 
SEQUOIA GUN BLUEFR, $2. Postpaid. Your money refunde ar : eer . ; ' 
ary in less than half the time. Complete with ali ingredients—a chemical bluer. aw their advertisement in THE AMERICAN 


SEQUOIA IMPORTING COMPANY, 4, Seue St. San Franciaco,Gal..or si Ganitol Park RopiemaN. This helps all of us. 
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MARBLE'S. 


NITRO SOLVENT OIG —Dissolves all powder and primer residue 


—Prevents and removes rust and corrosion 
—Lubricates aayany ? 

—Does not gum or dry up quickly 

—Is always ready for instant use 


URIS NOT GUM Cleans and Oils at the 
Besar ouieR ME | Same Time 
RESIOUE OF ALL POWDERS JP nnn haven ag gee and —- = 
CONTAINS NO ACIDS. marksmanship, the perfect condition o! t : 
WILL NOT COMBEAL . bore and mechanism is even more important than 
over before. Marble’s insures a clean barrel and R l F LE C LEAN | N G 
smooth action when you need it—and in the 
easiest way. 


Marble’s Rifle Rod 


Postage, 10c extra No wobbling—no bending — no 
coming apart in the barrel—the |, With the 
All Marble products secret is in the steel swivel and “Steel 
are for sale byLeading steel joint connections. All Backbone’ 
Hardware and Sport- Marble's Bode in both steel or a Pai! AS 
ing Goods Dealers brass for all calibers are made with the “Steel Backbone” inside of every joint 
a and swivel. Each rod complete with jagged and slotted tips and adapter. 


No. 9622—for .22 and .25 cal. Lengths, No. 9728—for .28 cal. and uD, ths, 
26, 30, end oo vaey-veereesPriCO, $1.25 —_ 26, 30 and 36 in ce $1.28 oy is ‘the png ry alee 
Write Today for Free Book of Marble’s Outing ia shotshells. You will also find complete data on 
Sights, Knives, Axes and Gun Equipment. rifle. pistol cs revolver loads. profusely iilwe- 
trated. e ullet casting metal, tools, powder, 
Marble’s Anti-Rust Rope MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO., 502 DELTA AVENUE 


cast bullets, etc., shipped promptly. See descrip- 
Saturate with Nitro-Solvent O GLADSTONE, MICH. tion in Handbook No. 29, mailed to you for fifty 
and place in barrel when gun is oe 


cents. 
he Belg Seal a nt FOR EVERY HOUR IN THE CPEN | THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 


60c. For revolvers, 3Uc. 90 West St., Middlefield, Conn., U. S. A. 


Follow the Handbook in Reloading 


Here are’ facts, figures and useful information 
up to date, together with latest practice in reload- 
ing from three leading authorities on the subject, 





CROFT’S SHOOTING COAT CHAS. DALY, pousiz cons 
NOT A HUNTING COAT Tae Bios, Benda stead 
Spied a genuine shooting coat, made from specifications studied of shooting coats NOW Is The Time 
at the National Matches at Camp Perry. Sheepskin padded, split back, microm- to order your gun made especially for you, for 
eter pocket, etc. Our customers say, “At last, an honest-to-goodness shooting coat Fall delivery. There is no extra charge— 
for riflemen may be had.” Sold with a money-back guarantee if you are not satis- send specifications 
fied. You are the judge. Your name on a post card will bring full information, 


“Regent Diamond” 
samples, and order blanks. Price $5.50 and $3.60. Discount on team orders. nag ted yd 


No. 165—Trap Gun 
“Diamond” Quality 


G. R.C. GARMENT COMPANY | “Sentuple” Trap Gun 


| Over-Under and 3 Barrel . . $156.00 to 500.00 
Box 216 Olean, New York | Trade in at ps old gun for a new Chas. Daly. 


ted Everywhere Write for Discount Liberal allowance—tell us what you have. 
ectens erent me f “write for CompletejllustratedjCatalog. 


CHAS. DALY, Inc., 88 Chambers St., New York City 











FOR 


TELESCOPIC SIGHTS 
MOUNTS AND 
SPOTTING SCOPES OF 
PROVEN QUALITY AND 
RELIABILITY 
WRITE 





W. FECKER 


2016 Perrysville Avenue 
Observatory Station 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


NOSKE’S 
Rifle Telescope and Mounts 
With Internal Elevation and Windage 





San Carlos, California 





YOILYG Voluntarily and 
nidoree | mmr 


COUNTLE SS members of the N. R. A. have adopted Fiendoil. Truly 

it is everything any gun needs. Here's what Capt. E. ©. Cross- 
man says of it: “Samples of Fiendoil, sent to me some time ago 
likely would have gotten no play from this scribe had they not been 
accompanied by the statement of Colonel Stodter, a well-known and 


- intelligent rifleman, and former Director of Civilian Marksmanship, 


that Fiendoil had absolutely prevented gun-rust in the Canal Zone. 
* * * So I gave Fiendoil a run for its money, following directions, 
which sounded good to me in their lack of necessity for any work 
on my part. They consisted of merely telling one to dip a brush 
in the oil, run it through the bore three or four times, repeat the 
dipping and swabbing and then put the gun away until next time. 

have used it for some three months on guns. * * * In 
every instance before putting the gun in use again I have wiped it 
out and inspected it carefully and without exception the bore has 
turned up like a mirror. (From recent magazine article.) 


SPECIAL TO N. R. A. MEMBERS 


A dollar bill will bring you two (2) fifty-cent-size bottles of FIEND- 
OIL and a bristle brush FREE 


McCambridge & McCambridge Co. 
1226 11th St. S. E. Washington, D. C. 
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BOOKS FOR SHOOTING MEN 


AMERICAN PISTOL SHOOTING 
By Maj. W. D. Frazer 
Price $5.00 delivered 


Modern Shotguns and Loads 
By Capt. Charles Askins 


416 pages, 100 illustrations. $4 delivered. 
With Frazer's book, $7.50 delivered. 


Standard Equipment on 
Remington 30S Special 


No. 17A rifle front 
sight with seven dif- 
ferent interchangea- 
ble inserts. $2.50. 


Small-Bore Rifle-Shooting 
By Capt. E. C. Crossman 


352 pages, 100 illustrations. $3.50 delivered. 
With Frazer's book, $7 delivered. 


New Remington 30S Special Rifle 


A feature of the new 30S Special Reming- 
ton rifle is the Lyman 48R rear sight and 
Lyman ivory-bead front sight as standard 
equipment. The rifle is notable for its high 
comb stock which facilitates ease in sighting, 
especially with the Lyman 48 sight. The 
Sedgley Springfield Sporter No. 1 also car- 
ries the 48 sight as standard equipment. 
Send 10 cents for No. 17 catalogue. 


New Field 438 
Telescopic Sight 


Modern Gunsmithing 
By Clyde Baker 


525 pages, 200 illustrations. $4.£0 delivered. 
With Frazer's book, $8 delivered. 


Wilderness Hunting and Wildcraft 
By Lieut. Col. Townsend Whelen 


352 pages, 75 illustrations. $3.75 delivered. 


Sean — 
—— With Frazer's book, $7.2&. delivered, 


——o 
For the first time a dependable telescopic sight is offered at a 
popular price. Equipped with Bausch & Lomb lenses. De- 
signed for indoor or outdoor shooting. Three-power magnifi- 
eation. Sharp, clear image. Fits all rifles. Complete with 
standard cross-hair reticule, front mount, closely adjustable 
rear mount, four screws, two bases, two taps, and one drill, 
$20, f. o. b. factory. Write for free folder. 


Pistols and Revolvers and Their Use 
By Maj. J. 8. Hatcher 


400 pages, 125 illustrations. $3.75 delivered. 
With Frazer's book, $7.25 delivered. 


Handloading Ammunition 
By J. R. Mattern 


380 pages, 117 illustrations. $3 delivered. 
With Frazer's book, $7 delivered. 


All seven of the above volumes, $23.50 delivered. 
Send for descriptive literature on any volume. 
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NEW “takedown Halt Magazine Model 19.85 | 





Combination prices may be obtained only on 


orders placed direct with us. 


SMALL-ARMS TECHNICAL PUBLISH- 
ING COMPANY 


; Box 18, Marshallton, Del. 
- Limited quantity Model 92, 
Takedown Winchester Repeating Rifles with 24 in. barrels, half munya 


magazine, brand new in sealed boxes just as received from Win- 
chester factory. Chambered for the popular 44/40 which has JOSTAM MILITARY RECOIL PADS 
For All Mititary and 


killed more American big game than any other cartridge made. 

List Price $35.60, Sale Price $19.85 Sporting Rifl 
Also offer few 25 / 35, 32 / 20, 32 /4", 38 /55, 32 W. S. half magazine takedowns, new in porting Rifles 

original boxes. ALL average to list about $40. OUR PRICE, LOWEST EVER OFFERED, $23.95. Give your dealer paper 

Sent C.O.D. examination receipt $5.00 M.O. For payment in full, we pack cleaning rod free. = oe < Sp nee 

rect with name of 


BAKER & KIMBALL. INCGC. 
39 SOUTH STREET rifle. Postpaid to you 
eas Pat. Oct. 13, 1925 


McDonald & Lin- 
forth, Western rep- 
resentatives, San 
Francisco, Calif 
Send for “NO KICK 
COMING” catalog 
Jostam Gun Pads Win 
Grand American Handi- 
cap 1927-1928-1929. 
5252 Broadway, CHICAGO 


BOSTON, MASS. 





STOP GUESSING 


with your automatic pis- New Improved Bullets 

tols, .38 super and Have new cavity points for greater stopping 

.45 -caliber. rae power, but the same non-fouling copper jackets 

A Real Adjustable Rear Sight me and the same well-known infallible accuracy. 
capable of shooting 300 yds. accurately. : Retail mail orders promptly filled. 


Price ae ee = Western Tool and Copper Works 
P. O. Box 856 


JOSTAM MFG. CO., Dept. A 
Largest ACanufacturers of Recoil Pads in the World 





J. M. B. BEECHER, 


East Orange 


SPOT YOUR GAME WITH 
A REAL BINOCULAR 


: ALPINE ‘*A”’ 


is so moderately 


priced it’s within | 


the reach or 
everyone. De- 
signed especially 
for sportsmen, 
suitable for every 
purpose. Most 
popular hunting 
glass in Ametica. 
Compare with 
others before pur- 
chasing. 


Only $25 Postpaid 


This is a new. small, light-weight binocular with an exception- 
ally large field of view, great illumination and full stereoscopic 
effect. Sold only on money back guarantee. If desired you 
can examine this glass at express in before purchasing. 


Write for FREE Circular 
We also have Target Spotting Telescopes. 
Established 1894 
PAUL WEISS, Optician 


1622 Arapahoe Street DENVER, COLO. 


8 Power 27 mm. 


OAKLAND, CAL. 





Newly issued illustrated circular on 
G. & H. mounts and scopes sent free 
on request. 





Illustrated—G. & H. 
Springfield Sporter. 
“Hensoldt 2%-Power Scope 
on G. & H. Mount” 


Custom-made Sporting and Match Rifles 


in all calibers from the most accurate .22 and .30 caliber aeey barreled match rifles, in a wide variety of 
. ‘ , 


actions, to the highest grade sporting rifles of every caliber inc 


ding the .505 Gibbs. Fine single and 


double shotguns made to your specifications or your present gun restocked. G. & H. telescope mounts allow the use of iron sights without re- 
moving scope and may be put on or removed from your rifle in less than three seconds without readjusting of any kind. Write for descriptive 


literature on our super-accurate ‘‘chuck”’ rifles. 


OUR EQUIPMENT DEPARTMENT 


will properly outfit your expedition for any climate—tropic or arctic. Eiderdown coats and sleeping bags, Hudson's Bay Point Blankets and 
mackinaws, snowshoes, axes, tents, boots; movie or still cameras and accessories; everything that is needed for your purpose. 


Gun catalog and literature on request 


GRIFFIN & HOWE, Inc. 


MAKERS OF FINE GUNS 


NEW SHOWROOM AND MODEL FACTOR 


SPORTSMEN’S EQUIPMENT 


Y—202 EAST 44th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


One Block From Grand Central Terminal 





ay 











Sedsley Springfield 
Sporter Rifles to 
Suit All Needs 


Sedgley Sporting Stocks 
Available to N. R. A. 
Members Through 
N.R.A. Service 


Company 


For 
Right-Hand 
Shooters 


A Sedgley 
Springfield 
Sporter No. 


Complete —* 66 


Springfield, action, caliber .30-06, 24-inch barrel, 5- 
shot magazine, full sporting stock; length, 13% 
inches; drop, 2% inches; pitch, 3 inches; pistol grip, 
3% inches; high comb; handsomely checkered on grip 
and on fore end; sling swivels. Lyman No. 48 rear sight. 
Front sight gold or ivory bead, mounted on matted ramp 
with removable guard. Weight TY% pounds. Every one tested 
at 70,000 pounds in our own factory. 


R. F. SEDGLEY, INC. paar caer 


2311-13-15 N. Sixteenth St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Call Bidg., San Francisco 


For 

Left-Hand 
Shooters 

A Sedgiey 
Left-hand 
Bolt-Action 


Springfield 
Sporter Rifle 


Compa’ “EBS 


Completely reversed Solid Bolt. Same 
barrel and stock dimensions as reg- 
ular Sedgley Springfield Sporter. 


Pacific Coast Representative: S D. W. King Co., 


GHRADER’S WONDER O]L 


Penetrating and rust dissolving. A new com- 
poun Cuts out gums caused by other oils. 
Cleans and lubricates. For firearms, tackle, 
typewriters, locks and car squeaks, etc. Un- 
equaled. Sample 3-oz can mailed 30c. 

ealers want 


G. W. SHRADER 


GUNSMITH 
South Dakota 


HOW TO SHOOT 


New and enlarged on blue cover, 


108 pages with extra il- $l. 50 


lustrations. Post free . 


E. J. CHURCHILL Sinaia Ltd. 
Orange St., Leicester Square, London, England 


@ld Connecticut Gun Bluer 


An unexcelled solution for the rapid blueing of fire- 
arms ofall kinds. Nota paint. Detailed directions 
for use are supplied with each bottle. 

4 oz. bottle a yd ie 6 barrels $1.50 


A. F. STOEGER, Inc. 
509 Fifth Ave. (at 42nd St), New York eitiie 
obridge 





SHOOT WITH THE 
CUTTS COMPENSATOR 


at the Traps, on the Range, 
Skeet, or Hunting 


The Compensator on your gun produces more 
hits, lessens the recoil, and eliminates the 
tendency to flinch. The pattern control tubes 
distribute a uniform pattern, free from breaks 
or blows. The Compensator on your high 
power rifle allows extreme accuracy, while re- 
moving the uncom- 
fortable kick. Hun- 
dreds of shooters who 
are using the Com- 
pensator are delight- 
ed with the results. 
Send your gun to us 
direct or through 
dealer. We attach 
the Compensator and 
ship the gun back in 
afew days. For 12¢a. 


Tough 
customers 


The season is here. The open road is calling. In some 
distant lake or mountain stream the whopping fish 
you’ve dreamed about is waiting to give you battle. 


Pack up and be on your way. But when you pack, slip 
a Smith & Wesson in your kit—or in your pocket. 
The fish may not be the only tough customer you'll 
encounter. 


In a dangerous 


situation, the man 
with a Smith & 
Wesson has the 
odds on his side. It 
isthe-surest means 
of self-defense. 

. « Play safe! 


5. WESSON 


MASS. VU. S.A. 


request 


SMITH 


SPRINGFIELD, 


single bbl. shotguns 
in single shot trap 
repeating or auto 
types, Compensator 
with 10D ivory sight, two tubes, 
brush and wrench in set. Six 
tubes in case, each a diff. choke, 
available. Also for .30 cal. rifles, 
bolt action or take down. Illus- 
trated folder free. Write for it. 


The Lyman Gun 
Sight Corp. 
90 West Street 


THE - REVOLVER 


Middlefield, Conn., U. S. A. 
MANUFACTURER 
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Announcing the Annual 


SPOR TSMEN’S SHOW 
St. Louis, Mo., May 12 - 18 


To be Held in the Arena 
World’s Newest, Biggest and Finest 
Exposition Plant 


FEA TURING—— 


Fly and Bait Casting 
Pistol and Rifle Shooting 
Championship Horseshoe Pitching, 
Archery and Other Sports 


Spectacular Exhibit of Missouri State Game and 
Fish Department will be on Display 


EXHIBIT SPACE 


Reservations are now open for Exhibit Space. Rates are $1.50 per 
square foot. Wire or write 


M. J. PICKERING, Manager “t- 5700 Oakland Avenue 














THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN May, 1930 


Remington Kleanbore and Palma 
unchallenged in N.R.A. indoor shooting 


Win 67% of firsts in Postal Matches ~ twice 
as many as all other ammunitions~ over 
five times as many as next largest winner. 


ATA given in N. R. A. Bulletins on the Indoor .22 caliber Postal 
Matches at 50 and 75 feet, puts Kleanbore and Palma in such a 
commanding lead that their superior accuracy cannot be questioned. 


Out of 55 matches Remington ammunition won 37—all other ammu- 
nitions won 18. The wins were divided as follows among 5 companies. 


FIRST PLACES 


REMINGTON Amm. A Amm. B Amm. C Amm. D 
37 7 4 3 


Of the 1198 entrants, 560 shooters, or al- 
most 50%, shot Kleanbore or Palma Match. 
Of these, 343 shot Kleanbore and 217 
Palma Match. Of the 37 winners shooting 
Remington, 19 shot Kleanbore and 

18 shot Palma Match. 


Shoot the kind of 
ammunition that has 
proved its leadership. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 


Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition 
25 Broadway New York City 


Remington, 





READ CAREFULLY BEFORE SENDING ADVERTISEMENT 


HE uniformly excellent returns from advertisements appearing 
in these columns make them a very satisfactory medium for 
the disposal of guns and accessories no longer needed, and for 


the acquisition of similar articles. 


Insertions are accepted at the rate of 5 cents per word, in- 


cluding name and address of advertiser. 
figures computed as one word. No 
less than $1. 


advertisement 
Advertisements should be in publication office not 


Groups of letters and 


accepted for 


later than tenth of month preceding issue in which advertisement is 


desired to appear. 
ments 


> Special Notice: discontinued. 


vertisement must be accompanied by cash. 
companied by cash will be disregarded. 


FOR SALE 
“GUN STOCK BLANKS beautifully grained, from 
$6 to $20; ordinary $2. Delivered free. Mitchell 
Bosly, 75 Bath Street, Birmingham, England. 10-30 





‘SEND 5 cents for list Indian relics, antique fire- 
arms. F. E. Ellis, Webster Groves, Mo. tf 





THE bound volumes of THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 
for the year 1929 are now ready. Order yours be- 
fore the supply becomes exhausted. Price $7.50. 
A few volumes of earlier years still available. First 
come, first served! 


EVERY CLUB should have a Hubalek machine 
rest to test ammunition, rifles, pistols. New model 
just out, $25. A Hubalek, 744 Willoughby Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. tf 





USED MIRAKEL 7-power pocket prism  binocu- 
lar, $20 and $26. J. Alden Loring, Box AR, 
Owego, N. Y. tf 

LOOK! Golden-yellow smoking tobacco, 5 pounds 
$1; chewing, $1.25. Satisfaction or money back. 
Clark’s River Plantation, Hazel, Ky. 6-30 





ANTIQUE FIREARMS: The Dexter Antique 
Weapon Trade Journal illustrates over eighty an- 
tique firearms and prices over 300 arms, besides 
hundreds of books on arms. Send 50 cents for 
your copy. F. Theodore Dexter, 910 Jefferson, To- 
peka, Kans. 5-30 


NEW U.S. Army adjustable-web pistol belts, 75 
i Is 


cents, Martin, Model 27, Fly Wate automatic reels, 
capacity 90 feet G line, $8; Wollensak 6-power bia- 
scope field glasses with black-leather case, $4; 
sharkskin leather waterproofing, per tube 25 cents; 
obsolete rifles, list free. All goods postpaid. No 
deposit required from N. R. A. members on C. 0. D. 
orders under $10. W. J. O'Connor, 1517 First St., 


Baker, Oreg. E£-30 


.22-32 SMITH & WESSON, inside perfect, out- 
side near muzzle very slightly worn, gold bead 
front, Heiser holster, $22. H. N. Spencer, 1601 

5-30 


Railway Exchange Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


WORLD-WAR RELICS, special list by Young, 
price 10 cents. Get it now. H. Young, 175 Wash- 
ington Ave., Belleville, N. J. 5-30 


GUNSTOCKS, plain, $1; fancy, $2.50; extra, 
$5; Sporters, $1.50, $3.50, $6. Clarence Harner, 
1600 Broadway, Springfield, Ohio. 6-30 

OVER-AND-UNDER 12-gauge and .25-35, $265 
cost; about as new, $125. A few fine old arms. 
The Arms Co., Boston 25, Mass. 7-30 


RIFLE TELESCOPES, mountings for foreign- 
made telescopes, selling out, bargains, mountings, 
all sizes. F. Decker, 814 George Street, Chicago, 
Mi. 8-30 

SUPER-ACCURATE .22 Long Rifle barrels fitted 
to any action. Any caliber relined to .22 L. R. 
Quick service and good work guaranteed. 
Hubalek, 744 Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


USED FIREARMS bought and sold. S. & W. 
.22-32 target revolver, perfect, $22.50; Colt New 
Service (commercial model), .45 barrel, 5% inch, 
extra .44 barrel and cylinder, stag grips, Heiser 
holster, all in perfect condition, $35; Colt Officers’ 
Model .38 auto., blue worn, action and barrel per- 
fect, $22.50; Haenel .22 repeating air pistol, per- 
fect, $12.50; Springfield 1917, remodeled as shown 
in March RIFLEMAN, Austrian 8-mm. Army 
rifle, good, $10; B. & 3X hunting scope with 
TH mounts and leather case, $45; Signal Corps EE 
6X 30 binoculars and case, perfect, $12.50; Mod- 
ern-Bond reloading tool, .30-06 and .30-40, 150- 
grain mould, $10.50. Chester Nikedym, 5703 Broad- 
way, Cleveland, Ohio. 5-30 


ITHACA SHOTGUN, field grade, .16-28, new 
condition, $25; Winchester f2, new, factory sealed 
box, $33. Wilfred Smith, Norwichtown, Conn. 5-30 





$25; 
M 


PRINT ADVERTISEMENT PLAINLY. 


The publishing of free advertise- 
in these columns has been 
In future every ad- 
Any that are not ac- 
No exceptions. 











.25-CALIBER Roberts Niedner on Springfield 
action, special stock, cases, and bullets, crank shape. 
C. Lingenfelter, Box 814, Chicago, Il. 5-30 


WINCHESTER 52 with scope mounts, carrying 
case, and Hollified cleaning rod, $50; Winchester 
earbine, Model 94, caliber .25-35, $20. Both guns 
in crank condition. H. J. Dreseley, 1002 N. Apple- 
ton St., Appleton, Wis. 5-30 





GOOD chance to save money for quick buyer. 
To receive preferred attention include money order; 
prices quoted per thousand: 14,000 16-gauge shot- 
gun shells, smokeless, 9- and 10-drop shot, $13; 
30,000 .22-caliber Smokeless BB shot cartridges, $3; 
7,000 .38 S. & W. shot, $9; 4,000 .38 Winchester 
lead, black powder, $15; 2,000 .44 Winchester lead, 
black powder, $15; 4,000 .32 long rim-fire semi- 
smokeless, $5.40; 4,000 .32 short rim-fire semi- 
smokeless, $4.80. M. Morton, 512 Market S&t., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 6-30 


.4& COLT auto. 1911 Army, fine inside, outside 
worn, $15. Remington 12C, needs work, $7. Bert 
Rogers, Grand Cane, La. F 5-30 


zunstock blanks, any  thick- 
escriptive price list. Solid- 
John Parkhill, Rochester, 


5-30 


BUTTLOG walnut 
ness. Stamp brings 
walnut gun cabinet. 
Minn. 

COLT 8. A. 
ically O. K., holster, 
shells, $25. K. K. Neumann, 
Arbor, Mich. 


.45, outside shows wear, mechan- 
cartridge belt, and 275 loaded 
§12 W. Liberty, Ann 

5-30 


REMINGTON Model 4 rifle, perfect condition, $7; 
Lyman No. 103 peep for Winchester 52, new, never 
used, $7.50. E. W. McCracken, Middletown, Ohio. 

5-30 


SAVAGE .30-30, Model 99G, like new, 5; 
Savage .300, Model F, takedown, $22.50; Colt .4é, 
1917 model, new, $15; S. & W. .45 1917 model, 
perfect, $16.50; S. & W. .38 Military and Police, 
6-inch barrel, nickeled, $16.50; S. & W. .44 special, 
6%-inch barrel, latest model, like new, $25; Bayard 
.380 automatic, like new, $15; Colt Woodsman, per- 
fect, $22.50. Will ship any of above guns C. O. D. 
subject to examination on receipt of $3. James M. 
Douglas, 4433 N. Robey St., Chicago, Ill. 5-30 

FINE 10X FECKER TARGET SCOPE, 1%%-inch 
objective, fitted with my own design graduated mi- 
crometer focusing sleeve refinished and _ reblued 
not used since refinishing, absolutely new condition, 
$40, privilege of inspection. Elmer R. Stahl, 416 
Mercer St., Turtle Creek, Pa. 5-30 








NEW LUGER BARRELS, length 4 inches, $6; 
blued collars for Krag, $1; checked steel engraved 
butt plate with trap, $5; ramp front sight with 
protector and release button, $5.50; quick-detach- 
able swivels, per pair complete, $2.50; telescope 
mounts for all foreign hunting scopes, $8.50. Ches 
ter Nikodym, 5703 Broadway, Cleveland, Ohio. 5-30 


ONE 3%X Stevens scope with mounts and barrel 
blocks, $13.50. E. K. Whitener, Gastonia, N.C. 5-30 





POSTPAID, fully inletted plain walnut Krag 
blanks with ebony fore-end tip, $10; Whelen check- 
ing tools, set three tools, $3; single tools, $1.25; 
ebony fore-end blocks, $1. F. O. Robertson, O'Neill 
Nebr. 5-30 

SCHMITT heavy bench reloading tool with .30- 
06 full-length resizing die and bullet-seater, empty 
shells decapped, resized, and primed with one mo- 
tion of operating handle, new condition, $30. T. E. 
Shoulders, 506 Wesley Ave., Pitman, N. J. 5-30 








BULLETS—.303 British U. S. Mark VII, 174- 
grain, bits, .303 Canadian Ross, Lee, Enfield, Win- 
chester Model 1895. Wm. Scott, 345 Broadway, 
Lawrence, Mass. 5-30 

M. 20 SAVAGE bolt .250-3,000, in case, fine con- 
dition, also Bond tools, 200 cases, $26. Hennig, 
414 S. 15th St., Omaha, Nebr. 5-30 





YOU WANT SERVICE AND VALUE. 

your confidence and voluntary advertising. 

is our idea of business. That is why we confine 
ourselves to strictly high-grade equipment you need 
and the specimen of old workmanship you have 
been looking for. We carry the type in current 
equipment and constantly ‘Dick’ lists of the un- 
usual. SHIFT WITH THE HOUSE 0’ SHIFF, 
North Woodstock, New Hampshire. 5-30 





STEVENS offhand pistol, 6-inch, good, $6; Model 
92 Winchester, caliber .38-40, fair, $8. Murray 
Raven, Gouverneur, N. Y. 5-30 

GREENER pigeon 12-gauge, double, 7 
pounds, 1%x2%x14%, auto. ejectors, $135. , 
Hornig, 11 Rolling St., Lynbrook, N. Y. 5-30 








TEN WINCHESTER shot muskets, .22 L. R., 
used by United States Cartridge Co. for testing, 
barrels perfect, no rear sights, new price, $25; our 
price, $9.50; price with Lyman peep sight attached, 
$13.50; a good low-priced target rifle. Baker & 
Kimball, Inc., 37 South St., Boston, Mass. 6-30 


GUARANTEED, soft 
gloves, $4 per pair, prepaid. 
River, Wis. 


tanned genuine buckskin 
Charles Hebard, Eagle 
5-30 





._ MILLER CHECKING TOOLS with three bits cut- 
ting fine, medium, and coarse checks, $3.50; horn 
butt plates, $1; horn pistol-grip caps, 75 cents; 
stamped-steel butt plates, 75 cents. Chester Niko- 
dym, 5703 Broadway, Cleveland, Ohio. 5-30 
_RIFLE TELESCOPES—We offer limited quan- 
tity, mostly 3%X telescope sights made by Voight- 
lander & Busch, and other leading German makers, 
have been used but in perfect refinished condition, 
like new, at $17.75 each. We guarantee them. 
Baker & Kimball, Inc., 37 South St., Boston, Mass. 

6-30 





GUARANTEED _ soft-tanned 
gloves, $4 per pair, prepaid. 
River, Wis. 


IN_ORIGINAL CASES of 5,000 each as issued by 
the Frankford Arsenal, .30-caliber cast-lead bullets, 
weight about 150 grains. This bullet with 12 grains 
No. 80 will give splendid results in Krag or Spring- 
field up to 200 yards. While they last will sell 
cases of 5,000 for $10. Orders for less than case 
lots will not be accepted. Also, have the following 
for sale: New 8 x 40 Zeiss binoculars, cost $90, only 
used a few days, $60; 5A Winchester scope, with 
mounts, new condition, $1f; new Krag barrel, 30- 
inch, $3.50; Krag stocks, as is, $1; Krag spare 
parts, all kinds; slings, 65 cents. All prices f. o. b. 
San Antonio, Tex. S. R. McAlary, P. O. Box 1358, 
San Antonio, Tex. 5-30 


genuine buckskin 
Chas. Hebard, Eagle 
5-30 








-25-35 WINCHESTER, octagon barrel, takedown, 
Al shape inside and out, first $25 check takes it. 
Henry N. Kilmer, P. O. Box No. 34, Carbondale, 
Pa. 5-30 

CHEMICAL-ACTION gun blue, four-ounce bottle 
with complete instructions, $1. V. Thatcher, 


679 S. Prospect, Marion, Ohio. 5-30 








NIMROD GUN BLUE acts by chemical action 
alone without the use of heat or tanks, not a paint, 
$1. Chester Nikodym, 5703 Broadway, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 5-30 





MAUSER PISTOLS with wooden holster stocks: 
One, 9-mm., $35: three, 7.63-mm., $40; one 9-mm., 
chambered for 9-mm. Luger cartridges, $40; 7.65- 
mm, Lugers 3%-inch barrel with 32-shot drum type 
magazines and stock, $4£; pair Gill thumb cuffs, 
$3; H. H. Heiser spring shoulder holster for .38 
P. P. special, new, $3. Joseph L. Sack, Conimicut, 
BR. I. 5-30 


ENGRAVER of birds, animals, letters, ornamental 
designs, etc., on guns, etc. H. H. Hilton, 31 N. E. 
1st St., Room 19, Miami, Fla. 5-30 
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WINCHESTER 54 carbine, checked grip, Noske 
field scope, perfect, $75; Modern-Bond straight-line 
tool with parts for .30- 06, .256, .38 S. & W. special, 
.32-20, $15; Ideal mould No. 308248, $1.50; Ideal 
express mould No. 31133, $2; Bond double cavity 
blocks, No. 875, $1; Colt S. A. 182-20, 5%-inch 
barrel, checked ivory grips, perfect, $25, with 280 
cartridges; S. & W. .22-32 revolver, Heiser holster, 
perfect, $20. John A. Logan, Hewlett, L. L., 4 Lf 





SAVAGE 99G .2£0-3,000, excellent, $27; Savage 
99G .22 Hi-Power, very fine, $20; Fiala combination 
rifle and pistol .22, 10-shot clip, new condition, $22; 
7.62 Russian Sporter, completely remodeled, very 
fine, $26. Geo. Prue, Eagleville, Conn. 5-30 


THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 


GUNSTOCK BLANKS: 

Our Beautiful “Tiger Flame” 
“Tough as hickory and hard as nails,’ cut “The 
Better Blanks.” Stock-making instructions free. 
Descriptive treatise: ‘“Gunstock Blanks of Flaming 
Beauty” for stamps. 

BELL, “The Gunman,” 
Lewistown, Pa. 


STEVENS Offhand pistol, .22 L. R., 6-inch, fine 
condition, bore perfect, $8; Savage N. R. A., barrel 
pitted, otherwise fine, $6; Buescher C-melody saxo- 
phone, silver-plated, recently overhauled, fine con- 
dition with case. Will trade for 52 Winchester in 
fine shape, or sell for $30. C. E. Spellman, New- 
port, Ind. 5-30 


maple and walnut, 








~ REMINGTON AUTOMATIC, 12-gauge, 28-inch 
full, in excellent condition, $40. Allen Davis, 26 
Park St., Palmer, Mass. 5-40 


CIRCASSIAN GUNSTOCK BLANKS for Krag, 
Russian, Springfield, etc., sporting length, $2.75 
to $10; Mannlicher length, $3.75 to $15. Chester 
Nikodym, 5703 Broadway, Cleveland, Ohio. 5-30 


COLT .45 auto., latest model, crank condition, 
fired about 200 times, holster and extra magazine, 
$30. Fred Warble, 


Stroh, Ind. 5-30 


OPTICAL AIRPLANE machine-gun sights, "Air 
Service surplus, new in original cases, 5 ground 
lenses, size 2x2 cost over $50, $4 postpaid, 
money order, or cash. Western Salvage Co., 648 
Market, San Diego, Calif. 5-30 














SMITH & WESSON .4&, Model 17, excellent con- 
dition, $15; Colt .45 automatic, nickel-plated, two 
magazines, holster, 30 cartridges, good condition, 
$15; Smith & Wesson .22-32, factory new, $25. 
George M. Spahr, Frankfort, Ind. 5-30 


16 DOUBLE HAMMERLESS Ithaca 
fect, $20; Winchester 94 carbine, .30-30, bargain, 
$15. W. E. Stevens, 842 Wheeling Ave., —. 
bridge, Ohio. -30 


JOHNSON FLINTLOCK, $14.25 
volver, $4.50; Pepperboxes, Allen's, 36.: 25; Sharps, 
$7; Robbins, $12; Marlin .38, ivory grips, $8; 
Bacon, $6.25; Remington pocket percussion, $6; 
Smith & Wesson flat butt, $6.25; percussion pistol, 
$1.65; .22-cartridge pistol, $1.65. James O. John- 
son, Southington, Conn. 5-30 





; Field, per- 





Pin-fire re- 





SMITH & WESSON ‘91 6-inch, nickel-blued 
sights, trigger, monogram stock, strap, checked, trig- 
3. & W. square butt. .38 special, 6- 


ger stop, $30; S. 
inch blued, perfect, $25. W. B. Parker, Conway, 
N. H. 5-30 





ITHACA double 12 No. 4, single trigger, venti- 
like new, $100. No 
Write, Hyman, 1705 Larimer, Denver, Colo. 

5-3 


lated rib, 32-inch, beaver-tail, 
trades. 


75 cents; cartridges, 
AMERICAN RIFLEMAN, 
WANTED—.30- 
Joseph L. 

5-30 


.45 COLT auto. magazines, 
.45 Colt auto., $3 per 100; 
years 1921 to 1929, $4 per year. 
06 Browning automatic machine rifle. 
Sack, Conimicut, R. I. 


LEFEVER long-range, single, 28-inch barrel, full- 
choke hammerless, automatic, ejector, 16-gauge, 
trap and field grade, absolutely new, $14. A. L. 
Tate, 905 W. Fairchild, Danville, Ill. 5-30 











ELK HEAD, 6-point, perfect. 
cluding deer head, eagle, ducks. Also wall fixtures 
for sporting-goods store. All at sell-out prices. 
Marion F. Jones, Sterling, Colo. 6-30 


Other mounts, in- 


SAXOPHONE, Buescher E-flat alto, 
equipment complete, new, never used, Al 
$90 cash. Albert Clark, P. 

i oy . ¥. 


case and 
condition, 
O. Box 6, Ozone Park, 
5-30 





PACIFIC BALLARD, double set, 11 pounds, .45- 
70, new, slightly case-worn, $30; Spencer carbine, 
.50-caliber, and 200 cartridges, new, slight dents 
stock, $13; standard automatic .30-30, fine inside, 
outside slightly worn, $25. L. V. Eberhardt, Leonia, 
Boundary Co., Idaho. 5-30 


NAVAL SPOTTING SCOPES, 30X, leather-cov- 
ered body, one draw tube, spots .22 holes at 200 
yards with ease, $16.75; aluminum international 
butt plates, in rough, $1.25; polished and finished, 
$2.25; adjustable model, $5; used Army coats, 
$1.25; sheepskin pads, per set, $1.50. Chester 
Nikodym, 5703 Broadway, Cleveland, Ohio. 5-30 


COLT, bankers’ model .38 P. PL “special, brand 
new, $20; Colt .45 New Service, fine, $22. TRADE 
for 'S. & W. .38 or .44 special target in ‘fine condi- 
tion; or? M. Willcher, 717 Quebec Place N. W., 


Washington, D. C. 5-30 


GRADE A FOX 12; Winchester .38-55 half mag- 
azine; .22 Stevens Favorite; .22 Stevens offhand; 
20-gauge H. & R. with reloading nd New Heiser 
holster. Ralph Allard, Weirs, N 5-30 














BE SURE to see our display ad on page 30 “of 
this issue. New Winchester takedown repeating 
rifles at wonderful prices. Here is a chance to 
pick up a hunting rifle for deer in a 94 Model, 
ealibers .25-35, .32-40, .38-55, .32 W. S., or a 
chuck or target rifle, 92 model, in calibers .32-20, 
.44-40 at lowest prices ever offered. Baker & 
Kimball, Inc., 37 South St., Boston, Mass. 6-30 

HUBERTUS AIR PISTOLS, rifled .177 barrel, 
adjustable front sight, well balanced, adjustable trig- 
ger pull, blued finish, will kill small game, undoubt- 
edly one of the best air pistols on the market, $7.50; 
pee. per M, $1.50; darts, per dozen, 25 cents. 

ester Nikodym, 5703 Broadway, Cleveland, Ohio. 

5-30 


.30-40 FANCY Sharps-Borchardt Niedner barrel, 
fired 100 times, perfect, dies, straight-line od 


tool. Geo. Sheldon, 6 Harrison, Poughkeepsie, N 
7 








FORCED SALE—Woodsman, 
$23.50; Remington .22 L. 
tory condition, $20.25; 
single, perfect, $7.50; 


perfect condition, 
R. auto., Model 24, fac- 
1929 Model, .410 Stevens 
Iver Johnson .16-30, mat- 
ted-rib pistol grip, never shot, $10.25; Remington, 
Model 10 pump, .12-32 matted rib, recoil pad, in- 
side perfect, outside shows use, leather case, $34.50; 
Winchester, 1894 takedown, .32-40, fair, $12.50: 
German war 8-mm. carbine, auxiliary cartridge, 
fair, $7.50; Colt .32 aute., inside perfect, holster 
wear, Audley holster, shells, $14.50; Belgian .25. 
auto., good accuracy, finish, $9.50; Savage 99G, 
factory condition, Lyman .30. One half offers. 
H. B. MecMullin, Brooklyn, Iowa. 5-30 


ACTIONS for .22 and other rifles, lately improved 
and finely ‘handmade, no longer need to use obso- 
lete or cheap imported actions, $25. Photo 10 
cents. E. F. Hedrick, 1705 N. Broadway, St. 
Louis, Mo. 5-30 


CHECKERING TOOLS — Includes 
coarse, border tool, Swiss file, and straightedge, 
$3.50. James R. Whiteman, 1122 Buckeye, Wells- 
ville, Ohio 5-30 


GENUINE HENRY repeating rifle, Model 
bore pitted, good appearance, serviceable, 
$12.50; Pepperbox revolver, by D. Egg, London, 
Sepreres, serviceable, $8. James Langwill, Tomah, 

jis. 5-30 


FECKER scope 10-power, 1% 
condition, the scope to make records with, $40; 
Malcolm 6-power scope, Winchester mounts, per- 
fect optical condition, bluing worn, $15. C. B. 
Barton, Berlin, N. 5-30 


ALL--ROUND GUN, trap grade Winchester, 16- 
gauge, with three sets of barrels, full, modified 
and cylinder, all with raised ribs and complete 
with magazines and forearms in excellent condi- 
tion, cost over $190, sell for $120. WANTED— 
High-grade spotting scope, Fecker rifle scope, and 
oe blanks. Dunlap Roddey, Rock Hill, 
Ss. C. 5-30 


fine, medium, 





1861, 
order 





objective, perfect 








single action, just like new, 4%-inch 
fired, $27.50. A. Carlton, 819 
Evanston, Ill. 5-30 


COLT .4é. 
barrel, never 
Howard St., 


COLT .25 automatic, new, 
eash or shotgun. Colt .45 
.38 Special. Dr. T. C. 





bargain for 
$16.50, or 
5-30 
SMITH & WESSON 1917 new, with 60 car- 
tridges, $22 No trades. Geo. Jaffe, 88 Linden 
Bivd., Brooklyn, N. Y. 5-30 


GENUINE SCHUETZEN double set 
feather-light, uniform pull, plenty 
six working parts and five springs, for bolt-action 
and other rifles. Hollow firing-pin travel shortened, 
quicker spring used, Springfield made fastest of 
any action. Stay-put adjustable sling swivels with 
inside barrel band that will go over sight, sling on 
and off in two seconds, leaves stock smooth, no 
rattle, no springs to be knocked loose and let gun 
fall. Have the best, _ international rifle. E. A. 
In 5-30 


perfect, 
automatic, 
Hansen, Caney, Kans. 








triggers, 
of finger room, 


Hilkert, Knightstown, 





SIXTY-DOLLAR FRAZIER stock saddle, nearly 
new, $40; .30 Winchester 1894 half-magazine take- 
down, $20. 


Ezra Carpenter, Owls Head, N. Y. 5-30 





FINE STEEL CHEST, or safe, necessary for 
papers and valuables, weight 50 pounds, new con- 
dition. Will sacrifice at $10. E. Villars, Box 67. 
Newcastle, Ind. 6-30 


.30-06 W. C. SCOTT, case Springfield Match 
Spec. Mauser action, small amount fine engraving, 
Italian-walnut stock, beautifully checked pull, 14- 
inch, drop 2% inches, barrel 20 inches, hooded 
ramp front, three folding leaves, Holland peep, 
Whelen sling, weight 8 pounds, test-fired 20 
times, brand new and perfect, cost $280, sacrifice 
at $13£. Money order only. J. Bohn, 22 E. 109th, 
New York City. 5-30 
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SPRINGFIELD .22 Ml, very fine, 
rosive cartridges used, $36; very fine 
single-shot .25-20, light action, 
No. 2 octagon barrel, Niedner chamber, bore per- 
fect, high comb stock, $30; Winchester No. 2 
oe mounts, perfect, $4. W. H. Janssen, Nokomis, 

; 5-30 


only noncor- 
j Winchester, 
single set, 28-inch 





BARGAINS—L. C. Smith Ideal grade, 
30-inch, modified and full, 
$28; World War Mauser, 7.9-mm., 24-inch barrel, 
very good, accurate, $16; beautiful walnut stock 
blank, Whelen pattern, fully inletted for .25 Rem- 
ington Express, special at $10; 16-guage percussion 
double, good shooting condition, only $8; Belding & 
Mull bullet seater for .2& Remington rimless, new, 
$2. N. A. Randall, 2117 Crosby, Rockford, Il. 

5-30 


.38 COLT MILITARY AUTOMATIC, fine condi- 
tion, with shoulder holster, $21; Flyo trap, new, 
never used, $4. Phil Mockett, 1600 C Street, Lin- 
coln, Nebr. 5-30 


BISLEY .38 Special, 


12-gauge, 
very good, cost $52, sell 








7%-inch blue, fine; Colt 
Camp Perry, fine. Following guns new, never fired: 
Colt Woodsman .4&, new model; Colt auto., .25 
Colt auto., Winchester 16-gauge, Model 12 pump; 
sealed case .45 auto. clipped for 1917 revolver, $18; 
45 cartridge clps. M. 8S. Triplett, Box 298, Muncie, 
Ind. 5-30 





RECIPES—How to cheaply boil your own lin- 
seed oil without burning, and how to make “‘Light- 
ning Quick Gunstock Finish."’ Both $1. 

BELL, “The Gunman,” 

Lewistown, Pa. 
SPRINGFIELD RIFLE, “Wine hester 30 - inch, 
heavy barrel, Watson front, 48 rear, scope bases, 
Model 1922, stock refined and checkered, interna- 
tional butt plate, palm rest, Elliott set trigger, fired 
400 times, $115; barrel and stock only, fitted to 
your action, $65. TRADE for 7-mm. Niedner- 
Springfield, Zeiss or Hensoldt scope, high-grade 
double field gun. Restocking, repairing, etc. 
— Gunsmith, 1032 Penn Ave., Wilkinsburg, 

a. 5-30 


.33  POPE-WINCHESTER half octagon No. 4, 
weight 10% pounds, false muzzle, no_ starter, 
mould, lubricating pump, double set, plain shotgun 
butt for rest shooting, frame needs rebluing, barrel 
perfect, 200 shells never fired, no sights, price $40. 
No trades. V. R. Olmstead, 429 Warburton Ave., 
Yonkers, N. Y. 5-30 


NEW REMINGTON .22 short automatic, $20; 
.32-20 Winchester 1892 rifle, $10; 1903 Spring- 
field, $15; 16 Winchester 1897 pump, $15: 12 
double hammerless, $12.50: 26-inch cylinder Rem- 
ington automatic barrel, $12; Colt .41 Derringer, 
$7. Oran Delaney, Greenville, Tex. 5-30 

SHOOTING COATS—Made from 
specifications studied of shooting 
tional Matches, split back, 
Order blanks and _ full 
Price, $5.0. G. R. 
Olean, N. Y. 

















shooting - 
coats at the 
sheepskin padded, 
information on_ request. 
C. Garment Co., Box — 


Model 12 ventilated- rib, 
forearm, 30-inch barrel, as new, 
4 Ithaca double barrel, 32-inch, venti- 
beaver-tail forearm, single trigger, as 
new, $115; new Model .45 Colt automatic, Sam 
Brown belt with holster, two clips with pockets, 
as new, $30; .38 Super Colt, fired only 8 times, 
new, $30; .22 S. & W. target revolver, with holster, 
fine shape, $22.50. Kedrick Handley, Box 1044, 
Jasper, Ala. 5-30 


WINCHESTER 
grade, extension 
$100; No. 
iated rib, 


Cc AMP _ PERRY COLT. perfect condition, $30. 
Geo. F. Martin, 738 E. Riverside Drive, Evansville, 
Ind. 5-30 


loader, .32-40 
Stevens No, 51 
30-inch palm rest, .22 
Stevens .32-40, heavy oc- 
Fecker 8-power scope, Win- 
Write for full description. 
Modesto Rifle Club, Modesto, 
5-30 


muzzle - 
scope blocks, $50; 
heavy barrel, 
Schoyn 
$30; 
$30. 

Secretary, 


Ww INCHE STE R-POPE 
moulds, palm rest, 
finely engraved, 
long rifle, $40; 
tagon, double set, 
chester mounts, 
A. Wilcox, 
Calif. 
cap- and- ball, 6-shot revolver, 7%4- 
marked “Freeman's Patent Dee. 9, 
1863, Hoard’s Armory, Watertown, N. Y.’ Good 
working order. H. U. Strong, 914 Chestnut x 
Philadelphia, Pa. 5-3 


44. Cc AL IBE R- 
inch barrel, 


REMINGTON .22 
dition, Lyman peep, 
case, $25. F. Kitzing, 
cago, Til. 


short ‘@utoloading. perfect con- 
middle and front sights, with 
204 S. Cicero Ave., Chi- 
5-30 


STOE GER target pistol “No. 769, 22 8-inch, $8; 
Merwin-Hulbert .38 S. & W. nickel, 3%-inch, $7; 
Lyman 1A for Marlin 39, unused, $2.50; Krag 
empties. Gene D’Oench, 709 University Club Bldg.. 
St. Louis, Mo. 5-30 


C: \SHMORE ejector, 12-gauge, 
worth steel barrels, highest quality, 
graved, as new. J. S. Ovington, Marion, 


30-inch Whit- 
beautifully en- 
Iowa. 5-30 


300 .30-06, 170-GRAIN BOAT-TAIL CAR- 
TRIDGES, $8; 410 .45 automatic cartridges, #8. 
J. Davis, Box 87, Media, Pa. 5-30 
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.38 SPECIAL S. & W. Military, fixed sights, 
practically new, with Heiser holster, basket stamped, 
20 cash. Lawrence Wood, 2400 Grant Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 5-30 


FANCY .25-20 W. C. F. Winchester S. S., 30- 
inch, No. 1 octagon barrel, S. S. trigger, target 
sights, pistol-grip stock, neatly checkered, tools, 
case, and cleaning rod included, $30; standard .22 
W. C. F. Winchester S. S., 30-inch, No. 2 octagon 
barrel, S. S. trigger, Lyman sights, oil-finished, 
nicely checkered, tool, shells, and cleaning rod in- 
cluded, $20; .22 L. R. Winchester S. S. musket 
target sights, sling and extra rifle stock, both 
stocks and forearm neatly checkered, $20; Bordon & 
Son spotting scope, $18. J. R. Whiteman, 1122 
Buckeye Ave., Wellsville, Ohio 5-30 








REMINGTON Model 30, .25 caliber, Lyman 48, 
good condition, $35; Lyman 5A scope, mounts new, 
$30. Walter Austin, Maysville, Ky. 5-30 





KENWOOD waterproof sleeping bag; good condi- 
tion. S. M. Tilton, 285 East Front St., Red Bank, 


N. J. 5-30 





THREE-BARREL .20 and .32 S. & W. long, $35; 
97 Model, .1232 Winchester, $15; .45-70  Iver- 
Johnson shotgun, tools and shells, $6.50; .32-40 94 
Winchester, good, $12; .45 Colt auto., good, $18; 
.32 Stosel auto., good, $7; .22 Model 59 Marlin, 
$10. C. B. Henderson, 318 West 4th, Winslow, 
Ariz. 5-30 


MANNLICHER-SCHOENAUER  6.5-mm., _take- 
down model, peep sight in tang, factory new, con- 
dition perfect, leather case, cost $110, sell $65. 
No trades. E. E. Bement, 1026 Ellis St., San 
Francisco, Calif. 5-30 








EAGLE GRADE L. C. Smith double barrel, 12- 
gauge, 2 sets barrels, single trigger, ejectors, ivory 
sights, large forearm, Silvers pad; also 1912 Win- 
chester pump, 12-gauge, 30-inch full; Remington 
20-gauge pump, 28-inch full. All like new. J. S. 
Scott, 1010 Jefferson Ave., Evansville, Ind. 5-30 


~ FOX, GRA DE ~~ 12-gauge, 28-inch full and 
modified, new condition. Best offer takes it. R. C 
Ferguson, North Washington, Pa. 5-30 


POPE .22 long rifle No. 3, 30-inch barrel, prac- 
tically new, gun-crank condition, fitted for Win- 
chester S. S. action, $30 C. O. D. Alexander Eisen- 
hauer, 1208 Chestnut, Philadelphia, Pa. 5-30 





.50-CALIBER 06 regular Government Springfield 
barrels; in very good used condition, every barrel 
guaranteed not to be pitted, metal-fouled, rusted, or 
shot-out, $3 each postpaid. G. H. Munroe, 1437 
7th Ave., San Francisco, Calif. 5-30 

.22 COLT AUTO., holster, good outside, fine in- 
side, 22; Remington double Derringer, Heiser 
holster, good, $8; Stevens 6-power scope, mounts, 
fine; first money orders or drafts. No trades. A. L. 
Brush, Coscob, Conn. 5-30 

SAVAGE 99G, .220-3,000 takedown, equipped 
with Lyman 48 and Zeiss Zielklein 2% scope 
mounted by Griffin & Howe, fired 100 times, perfect 
condition, cost $135, will sell $100. R. W. Cham- 
berlain, 21 Beach Road, Lynn, Mass. 5-30 

MARLIN, Model 39, Marbles flexible peep, Ly- 
man No. 6 folding middle, No. 31 gold bead front, 
excellent condition, price $15; Megaphos 8 x 26 
binoculars, 130 yards’ field, case, straps, cost $25, 
sell $12.50; Busch 4x 40 field glasses, 110 yards’ 
field, case, straps, like new, cost $12.95, sell $7.50. 


Louis Saus, Box 48A, Tiltonville, Ohio. 5-30 


“THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE GUN,” Greener, 
$5; “American Breech-loading Small Arms,’’ Norton, 
1872, $6; Ideal loading flask, $2.50; crimpers, 10- 
and 12-gauge, each 40 cents: cartridges, .40-50, .40- 
70, .40-90; Sharps and Ballard; .50 pistol; prices 
for stamp. Fred Wainwright, Grayling, Mich. £-30 





WINCHESTER .32 Special carbine, perfect ‘ ex- 
cept receiver slightly spotted, $18; Marlin .25-20 
lever-action rifle, slightly pitted, accurate, $10; 
Camp Perry Colt, factory condition, $30; Colt .45 
auto., bore and action perfect, $18; H. & R. .38 
hammerless, new, $8.50. Russell, Gunsmith, Mon- 
mouth, Il. 5-30 


.35-CALIBER STANDARD AUTOMATIC, | fine, 
Lefever ventilated-rib single trap gun, recoil 
new, $35; Winchester lever, 28-inch heavy 
single-shot .22 target rifle, $10; Marlin .32 
lever repeater, $7; Winchester .32 Special repeater, 
.38-56 Winchester repeater, cartridges, case, 
.32-20 Savage Sporter, perfect, new, $15; .410 
double hammerless. new, $15; 8-gauge hammerless 
Lefever double, $125; Savage 250-3,000 bolt action, 
receiver peep, like new, $35. Send money orders. 
Frayseth's Hardware, Milan, Minn. 5-30 

PISTOL GRIPS— “Tiger Flame” 

and revolver grips are most beautiful. Block of 
wood, $1. BELL, “The Gunman,” 
Lewistown, Pa. 


SELL OR TRADE 





MARLIN 93 .32 special half magazine, new, shot 
10 times. perfect, cost $34, take $25, or trade for 
perfect Springfield or .270 Winchester. Hugh Wine- 
land, West Unity, Ohio. 5-30 


THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 


L. C. SMITH, Ideal grade, 12-gauge, $30; Win- 
chester riot pump, 12-gauge, $20; Winchester single 
takedown, .38-55, $15. All crank condition. 
WANT—Few light-caliber revolvers or .303 .32 
Special. .30-30 carbine. A. Dexter, ceed =| 
Pa, - 


12-GAUGE WINCHESTER ump, full choke, 
fine condition; canvas case and cleaning rod, $27.50, 
or trade for new Colt Woodsman. WANT—‘‘Modern 
Gunsmithing.” Hampton Weed, Porterville, = 








HAVE .22 S. & W. target, .38 special, S. & W. 
target, and .44-40 Military S. & W., all three with 
Call gold Patridge front sight and grooved trigger; 
Browning .16 auto., Colt .45 Government auto., 
with latest improved features. WANT—Army .4é& 


S. & W. with spoiled barrel or cylinder, but good 
_— 


Ray Welker, 406 N. Harvey, Oak ah 
NO. 12 C. S. REMINGTON special-grade_ rifle, 
fired less than 200 times, perfect inside and out. 
WANT—No. 12B Remington, Model 06 Winchester 
or Model 90 Winchester for shorts; or $18 cash. 
Wm. Middleton, Argos Gun Club, Argos, Ind. 
NEW, best quality, 10 ejector, for smaller Purdy, 
condition immaterial if serviceable, cash difference 
if good; new, .410 single, for old 1897 Winchester 
repeater, ‘Amateur Gunsmithing.” WANT—B. S. A. 
No. 12, Ml Springfield .22, 7-mm. Spanish Mauser, 
Mattern’s ‘“‘Handloading”; ‘Buffalo Days,’ Wheeler ; 
“50 Years On Old Frontier,” Cook; “Trailing 
Geronimo,’ Mazzanovich; Elizabeth Custer’s books; 
“90 Years Snipe-Shooting,” Pringle. Box 69, Ger- 
mantown, Wis. 5-30 








REMINGTON 20-Gauge, Model 17, matted-rib bar- 
rel, Hawkins pad, gun perfect, $45; Colt Police .38 
special, 74-inch barrel, perfect condition, $28; 
trade guns for outboard motor. George Wm. Dun, 
Wilmington, Ohio. 5-30 





SELL 500 new .45 half-moon clips, make offer; 
Belding & Mull Hunter, 3X mounts, objective, fac- 
tory condition, $40, or 5A Lyman, Fecker 6, 8X, or 
Bardon telescope and $20. Must be fine. John 
Freitag, 2156 N. Kilbourne, Chicago, III. 5-30 


MODEL 06 WINCHESTER, .22 L. R., as new, 
with Marble tang and bead sights, $15; Model 94 
Marlin, .38-40 Marble tang and bead, as new, $20; 
or trade either for Fairbanks powder scale in_per- 
fect condition. V. T. Smith, 1008 Woodward Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 5-30 








WE BUY, SELL, TRADE guns, rifles, revolvers, 
cameras, binoculars, fishing tackle, musical instru- 
ments, outboard motors, boats, canoes, motion-picture 
machines, ete.; Colt D. A. .45 revolver, $12.50; 
Heddon's 3 A. B. reel, reg., $10.50; new, $4.25; 
Fluto boat, cost $65, new, $35. Wanger’s, 522 Mar- 
ket St., Philadelphia, Pa. 5-30 

S. S. COOKE ELECTRICAL COURSE, experi- 
ment motor, auto. ignition, radio course included. 
Cost about $80; sell or trade. Best offer. F. 
Plemp, Columbus, Mont. 5-30 

12-30 REMINGTON HAMMERLESS modified, 
good; 10-power binoculars; .25-35 Winchester car- 
bine. TRADE for .22 Colt target or .22 match 
rifle. H. C. Evans, R. F. D. No. 1, Rossville, _Ga. 


5-3 





HENSOLDT SCOPE, 2%-power, flat-top post, 
nearly new, $22.50: Parker V. H. E. 16-26-inch, 
nearly new, $55; Marlin 12-gauge pump, 28-inch, 
modified, nearly new, $30. WANT—M1 Springfield 
and Browning automatic, 16-gauge, 26-inch modi- 
fied. G. H. Cummings, Colebrook, N. H. 5-30 








WINCHESTER Model 53, caliber .32-20 rifle, like 
new, cost $34.55, sell $25, or pump gun; Marlin, 
Model 37, caliber .22 rifle, like new, cost $20.39, 
sell $12.50, or auto. pistol. Ralph S. Drake, Man- 
kato, Kans. 5-30 





IDEAL and Winchester tools and moulds, scope 
sights, ammunition, peep sights, 9-mm. Luger pre- 
war, 8-inch barrel, holster and set tools, fine, $25; 
Winchester 12-gauge lever repeater, good, $12; Colt 
.32-20, S. 5%-inch, fine, $16; .30-06, .30-40, 
and 7.62 cartridges with 170-grain soft-point bul- 
lets, $6 per 100. Bud Dalrymple, Gunsmith, Scenic, 
S. Dak. ‘ 5-30 





$200 AUTO. GRAFLEX 3%x4% camera outfit, 
like new. WANT—Hicgh-grade rifles or pistols. 
Wm. Oxley, 810 ONB Bidg., Spokane, Wash. 5-30 





COLT .38 SUPER, extra barrel and holster, new. 
WANT—Colt or S. & W. target revolver .58 or 
larger, same condition; Winchester .22 target sights 
and Maxim silencer, good; also revolver. ; 
Keys, Medford, Wis. 


&-30 





REMINGTON 12-gauge pump, Model 10, good 
condition, $22; Remington portable typewriter, like 
new, $40. WANT—Winchester 52 and Colt .38 
Oo. M. F. H. Hoyt, 1675 Alta Vista, Dubuque. 
Iowa. 5-30 


$1 


30-06 REMINGTON EXPRESS, perfect, 1917 
trigger, hand-worked action, special high-comb stock, 
cheek piece, oiled and checkered, $60. Or TRADE 
for 1922 M1 or .30-06 N. R. A. Sporter. A. C. 
White, 620 Liberty, Grove City, Pa. 5-30 


1930 INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOL'S civil-service course. Complete. Oll offers 
considered. Box 276, Camillus, N. Y. 5-30 


FRENCH MILITAIRE binoculars with leather 
case, $22; Ithaca double .12-30 twist barrels, $22.50; 
Malcolm telescope 6-power Winchester mounts, $20. 
WANT—Colt Woodsman .22-38, .32-20, S. A. 7%- 
inch, S. & W. .22-32, .38 target, or Kentucky per- 
cussion. About .32-caliber. J. L. Specht, 1059 
Harbor, Conneaut, Ohio. 5-30 


FOR FINE TARGET RIFLE or target scope 
with mounts or B. & M. or Noske hunting scope with 
mounts, Walther 14-shot .22 target pistol, cost $72, 
perfect inside and mechanically, nearly so in finish; 
target .38 S. & W. Special, perfect except for trace 
of bluing, $26.50 delivered; good 8-gauge single 
boot to whom it belongs. Joe Bell, Darlington, Wis. 

5-30 














£0 RIFLES, shotguns, and handmade stocks. 
WANT—52 Winchesters or Springfields. E. L. 
Gorenflo, Gunsmith, 1803 State, Erie, Pa. 5-30 


SAVAGE Model 20 bolt, .250-3,000, new, $40: 
New Marlin .22, Model 39; surveyor’s light com- 
pass, complete outfit, $40. WANT—Hunting scope 
with mounts; improved Model 52 Winchester or 
-30-06. R. Couglar, Canyonville, Oreg. 5-30 


WOODSMAN $20, .38 Police Positive, 6-inch, 
new, $20. _WANT—Colt S. A. A., 5%-inch; Colt 
.22. 170 Valley St., San Francisco, Calif. 5-30 











_ REMINGTON  .35-caliber, Model 14, pump ac- 
tion, special sights, new condition inside and out; 
will sell right or trade for 1912 Winchester or Colt 
Officers’ Model, new condition. Geo. M. Spahr, 
Frankfort, Ind. 5-30 





SPRINGFIELD .30-06, Lyman 48, excellent, $26; 
Winchester .32-20, Schuetzen butt, double triggers, 
No. 3 barrel, $14; M. 52, good, 5 magazines, un- 
mounted blocks, $19; Remington 8 auto., caliber 
-25, complete but rusty, $12; prices f.0.b. Newman; 
stamp for reply; money order only. WANT—M. 86 
8-mm. Level cartridges; bullets, flexible or rigid 
feed strips for 1918 Hotchkiss, semicircular Chau- 
chat magazines. G. Philip Roller, R. F. D. No. 2, 
Newman, II. 5-30 





2 CASES KRAG ammunition, $10 each; .25-20 
Stevens Ideal 44%, new, $15; Baker Batavia leader, 
.12-30, new, $20. What have you? Harold 
Sprague, Saranac Lake, N. Y. 5-30 

.30-CALIBER STANDARD automatic rifle, crank 
condition, $35; .22-caliber Stevens-Schuetzen, 30- 
inch barrel, set triggers, weight 11 pounds, special 
cheek piece stock, Schuetzen butt plate, $40; .43- 
caliber. Beaumont Sporter, 2 boxes cartridges, $10: 
Eastman 3A special Bausch & Lomb F.6:3 lens, ex- 
cellent condition, $40; 250-power Wollensack mi- 
croscope, perfect, $9; Model 10 12-gauge C. B. 
Remington pump, cheek piece stock, recoil pad, ex- 
tra forearm, fine order, $20. O. Domras, Box 12, 
Bowmansville, N. Y. 5-30 








POPE-BALLARD .33-40 M. L. Schuetzen com- 
plete, $75; Engr. Ballard-Peterson .22 L. R. prone 
special, $75; Ballard-Hitcheock .22 L. R., fine prone 
special, $65; Hubalek Winchester, Schuetzen .22 
L. R., new, $65; Pope-Springfield .30-06, interna- 
tional M. R., $100; Winchester-Pope, .22 .. 
Schuetzen, the finest, $100. Will take one Winches- 
ter 52 M. in trade against any of above outfits. 
J. J. Muntener, 4944 Mountain Blvd., Oakland, 
Calif. 5-30 








8-MM. SPANISH MAUSER, Model 98 Sporter; 
same action as described in article of March issue 
of RIFLEMAN; single trigger, fine shape, $30; or 
TRADE for German Mauser pistol with magazine in 
front of trigger guard. J. P. Earickson, N. M. M.I., 
Roswell, N. Mex. 5-30 





“B. S. A.” AIR RIFLE, caliber .177, perfect 
shooting condition, varnish on stock shows weur, 
very fine adjustable sight, 3-aperture adjustable 
peep on tang, extremely accurate. WANT—Late 
model Woodsman in crank shooting condition, ex- 
terior not vital. Would consider late S. & W. 
Olympic 8S. 8S. or latest H. & R. 8S. S. target pistol. 
Address Box 396, Salinas, Calif. 5-30 





GERMAN MAUSER ACTIONS, 1898, 1895, 
1888, from $5, or trade for new-condition Spring- 
field barrels. or complete 7-mm. reloading outfit; 
prewar Waffenfabrik, new unused 7-mm. Mauser 
rifle, $35. Bundock, Bensham Lane, Croydon, Eng- 
land. 5-30 





50 other articles; list 10 cents. 
WANT—8-gauge, 10-gauge, Reising .22_ single- 
action Colt, .22 repeaters, Browning 16. Fray- 
seth’s Hardware, Milan, Minn. 5-30 


100 GUNS, 





CARL ZEISS 18X 2-inch prismatic, world’s best 
all-around sporting scope, will show .22-caliber bul- 
letholes at 100 yards when others won't, $51.50; 
case extra. Old scopes taken in trade. Fred John- 
son, Seneca, Ill. 5-30 


PARKER TROJAN .12-30, full-modified, leather 
case, cost $62.50; will sell reasonably or trade on 
trap gun or light twin outboard motor. Also King's 
Refleite shooting glasses, new, cost $12, take $7. 
Carl Fletcher, Brookings, S. Dak. 5-30 





TRADE 
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WANTED 








~MANNLICHER type Krag: tennis racquet, new; 
dress sword; altered Krag, long. ANT—Colt; or 
offer. Von Linden, Livingstonville, N. Y. 5-30 


ONE-HALF HORSEPOWER, heavy-duty, 110- or 
220-volt, 60-cycle motor, cost new $100, fine condi- 
tion; also w pulley, iron pulley, shafting, etc. 
Will trade for early ‘model 1922 Springfield with 
scope—must be in perfect condition and subject to 
examination—or Winchester 54. George Croft, c/o 
G. R. C. Garment Co., Box 216, Olean, N. Y. 5-30 


COMPLETE $150 set flexible-leather-bound Black- 
stone Law Course for trap gun or fine .22 target 
rifle. F. W. Jay, 457 Fillmore, Gary, Ind. 5-30 


ZEISS 
volver. 


Tex. 


THREE SMITH 16, 28 full, 26 modified, 
trigger, ejectors. WANT—3 Browning 16. 
Tilton, Ashland, Oreg. 


NEW Ithaca, grade 1, 20- )-gauge, 28-inch, crank 
condition, for fine Springfield N. R. A. Sporter. 
Von Linden, Livingstonville, N. Y. 5-30 


FINE 16-gauge Fox double for Model 14A Rem- 
ington, .35 caliber. Frank Peck, San Anselmo, 
Calif. 5-30 


TEN VOLUMES “Self-Instructing Photography. 
WANT—U. S. rifle, .30-caliber, Model 1917. 
H. McGee, Sparrows Point, Md 


WINCHESTER Model 79, .22 long-musket type, 
factory condition. WANT—Springer spaniel. Don- 
ald Conlon, 105 N. 6th St., Connellsville, Pa. 5-30 


COLT .22 Model, new, for perfec 











shotgun and _ re- 
Aransas Pass, 
6-30 
single- 
oC. ¥. 
5-30 


12x 30 binocular for 
What have you! Box 66, 














Photography.’ 
=. 
5-30 








Officers’ new, for perfect 
N. R. A. Springfield Sporter or Model 30 Express. 
SELL—Heavy Winchester set-trigger action, ~ EO. 
Walter McDowell, Grove City, Pa. 30 


TRADE YOUR GUN for a motion-picture cam- 
era or kodak. Some slightly used cameras at _ 
gain price. Sport Shop, Yoncalla, Oreg. 5 


COLT ARMY SPECIAL .38-caliber, 
inside, bluing worn outside. ANT—Telescope 
sight; or what have you? Harold Barnhart, Box 
288, Chillicothe, Ohio. 5-30 


WINCHESTER Model 92 .25-20 Colt .45 Auto- 
matic, belt holster, 2 extra magazines in fine condi- 
tion. WANT—Stevens or Fecker 8X _ telescope. 
Carl Wehinger, R. F. D. No. 1, South Wayne, Wis. 


5-30 





6- inch, 








double-action au- 


hydraulic 


FOU R 1 HOU ‘DAIL LE 
tomobile shock-absorbers. ANT—20-gauge  shot- 
gun, .38 P. P. Special Colt; cash or what? Box 
254, Apponaug, R. I. 5-30 


WINCHESTER No. 5A rifle Scope with mounts, 
value $45. WANT—Shotgun. Frayseth’'s Hard- 
ware, Milan, Minn. 5-30 


STOEGER sight ramp, never used, for U._S. 
Model 1917 Enfield or high-power rifle. R. E. Jor- 
dan, Deerfield, Tl. 5-30 











‘Winchester, caliber 
checkered stock, fine 
Buena Vista, De- 

5-% -30 


Model 187. 3 
frame, 
1987 


w ANT—Pancy 
.44-40, case-hardened 
condition. Wm. Rolston, 
troit, Mich. 

WANT—.22 Reising auto., 10-inch barrel; .38 
and .45 Colt auto., old model, rounded hammer. 
B. K. Wingate, Box 481, Reading, Pa. 6-30 








WANT—Late Model 52 Winchester, 57 Winches- 
ter, .22 Springfield, .22 Reising auto. Must be Al 
condition, accurate, and cheap. Box 34, R. F. D. 
No. 1, Monticello, N. Y. 5-30 





issue THE 
c/o Bra- 


1930, 
Cullen, 


WANT—One copy January, 
AMERICAN RIFLEMAN. Lewis J. 
den Copper Co., Rancagua, Chile. 5-30 


WANT—Winchester ‘Trifle, Model 1886, 38 70, or 
.40-70, octagon barrel, full magazine, in good shoot 
Calif. 5-: 30 


ing order, cash sale. A. S. Royer, Pinole, 


WANT—To buy “or trade my high- grade marine 
glass. What have you? Box 544, Austin, Tex -30 


WANT—An as-issued D. C. M. Springfield jaa 
receiver numbered 800000 or over. Dr. H. A. W. 
Brown, 127 Oakwood, Toronto, Canada. 5-30 


WANT—.38 and .44 center-fire and rim-fire Colts, 
old style, single-action, 6-shot revolvers. B. K. Win- 
gate, Box 481, Reading, Pa. 6-30 


WANT—Certain American firearms 
1876. You may have one or more I require. 
—— advise. S. H. Croft, ‘‘Collector,”” Cynwyd, 

a. 1-51 


WANT—Shotgun and rifle. State full particulars 
and lowest cash price. M. Morton, 512 Market St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 6-30 


WANTED—Colt or equivalent American cap-and- 
ball, muzzle-loading revolvers stamped as made by 
Samuel Colt, Patent Firearms Mfg. Co., Paterson, 
N. J., or by other American makers. If you have 
any, write giving full descriptions, markings, con- 
dition of finish, and price. Will pay cash or trade 
for other antique arms, if preferred. McMurdo 
Silver, 6401 West 65th St., Chicago, II. 4-31 

WANT—.280 Ross rifle in 
Condition of barrel immaterial. 
Capen Apt., Auburn, Ind. 

WANT—German Army rifle, 
condition good, barrel poor. 
Franklinville, N. Y 


WANT—Action 
Winchester, Model 








made before 


cheap. 
Leamy, 


5-30 
Model 98 G. E. W., 
Edward Hasenfelt, 
5-30 


complete for takedown’ .30-30 
1894. Frayseth’s Hardware, 


good condition, 
Alan H. 





Milan, Minn. E-30 


WANT—Ross Model 1905 and Ross Mark IIl, 
both caliber .303 and as issued, barrels and actions 
in good condition. M. C. Proctor, 91 Walter St.. 
Roslindale, Mass. 5-30 


WANT —lIdeal No. 2 lubricator and sizer, pre- 
ferred less die, rods and slides free from excessive 
wear, price reasonable; 54 Winchester bolt-action, 
ealiber .30-30, action must be good condition, barrel 
immaterial. Alfred Loetscher, P. O. Box 397, 
Sibley, Iowa. 5-30 


H 
WANT—.22 Colt Woodsman. Give condition and 
price. Dr. J. H. Kerr, 1341 Lakeshore Drive, 
Muskegon, Mich. 5-30 











FOLSOM’S HI-GRADE HOLSTERS 


New Safety 


Combination Pocket and 
Belt, fitted with square 
back to keep revolver upright; a 
oon spring catch holding it secure- 
in place. Releases instantly by 
My in pressure of thumb. 


Fastest Draw—Surest Lock 


Holsters—all kinds 50c, up. 
Leather & pode, all kinds, for Sports- 
men and Police. 

Write for Police Catalog 32. 


Dealers’ inquiries invited. 


- FOLSOM ARMS CO. 


H. & 
dway New York City 


314 Bro 


RUST-FREE GUN is like 
money in the bank. Always 
clean the bore after shooting, 

with Hoppe’s No.9. Necessary, no 
matter what ammunition you 
t. Removes all harmful resi- 
due, including bene and metal foul- 
ing. For working erte. use 
S p's Lubricating Oil. At your 
coat - of write us. Cleaning 


RANK. A. HOPPE, Inc. 


Send 10cin stamps 394 N. 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Samp'e of No.9 


THE LORD BURY 
TELESCOPE 


with bronzed brass mounts. Body cov- 
ered with leather, sewn on. Sunshade, 
shoulder-strap, and leather caps at- 
tached to the body so that the telescope 
forms its own-case. Power, 25-30 and 
35. Weight, 2 pounds. 
The Lord Bury is the best of all 
Telescopes 


Price $50.00 


I carry the largest line of telescopes of 
any dealer in America or Europe. Also 
in rifle accessories. 


Send 10 cents in stamps 
No. 8 Catalog just out will be sent you. 


Over 300 illustrated cuts shown, also 
prices. 


P. J. OHARE 


552 Irvington Ave. 
Maplewood, N. J. 


May, 1930 


WANT—.22-caliber S. & W. hand-ejector revolvers 
with square or round butt; 3- or 3%%-inch barrels. 
All letters answered. Warren Baker, 133 S. Beatty, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 5-30 


WANT—Winchester 95, .30-06, must be good. 
Will trade shotguns and pistols for rifles. Also buy. 
Geo. Richard, Bloomsburg, Pa. 5-30 

WANT—One Bayard auto. 
new or used barrel perfect. 
Worthington, Roxbury, Mass. 





pistol, ~ ealiber 
David P. Sullivan, 





MISCELLANEOUS 


OUTDOOR LIFE AND RECREATION combines 
in a single magazine the most popular features of 
two great publications—Outdoor Life and Outdoor 
Recreation. Published at Denver by John A. Me- 
Guire, the new combination is continuing the tra- 
ditions of Outdoor Life and offering an even larger 
proportion of stories and articles on big-game hunt- 
ing and rifle-shooting. The great Gun and Am- 
munition department is divided between Colonel 
Whelen, in charge of the Rifle and Pistol section, 
and Chas. Askins, on the shotgun. The new maga- 
zine is considerably larger than either of the two 
publications which have been combined and _ the 
increased space is permitting a far wider variety 
of gun and hunting material in every issue. The 
price of the new publication is twenty-five cents a 
copy, $2.50 a year—the lowest price at which 
outdoor magazine of equal size can be secured. 

a special get-acquainted offer to readers 

AMERICAN RIFLEMAN, a trial five issues will be sent 
for $1. Outdoor Life and Recreation, 1802 Curtis 
St., marta Colo. tf 








azine *f its ‘kind in re matty evened to uedion, 
fishing, trapping, camping, and every phase of out- 
door life. Articles every month by the leading 
writers in their respective fields. Everything facts, 
no fiction. Send us $1 for our special ‘“Get-Ac- 
quainted” offer, consisting of five back issues and 
five coming issues as fast as they are off the press. 
Ten months for $1. If you have never read H-T-T 
you are missing something. Send today. Hunter- 
— Subscription Department, Columbus, 
110 tf 


GUN-RESTOCKING, 
forearms. Prices 
Spring St., Xenia, 


KEiP FIT. Try camping. Five-acre river-front 
camp site, Ozarks, timbered, hunting, fishing, boat- 
ing, bathing, $100: $5 monthly. Harry Hubbard, 
1973 North Fifth, Kansas City, Kans. 5-30 


GOOD GUNSMITHING — Schuetzen 
triggers. Repairs, rebluing, restocking, adjustments. 
Reasonable prices. H. M. Watson, 1512 Gale Ave., 
Nashville, Tenn. 5-30 


SPRINGFIELDS “AND KRAGS_ remodeled. ~ Stocks 
refinished, checkering, rebluing. All makes of arms 
repaired, supplies. Quotations on request. George 
5-30 


H. Gouse, R. F. D. No. 1, Hudson, N. Y. 


ANTIQU E . GUNSMITHING G- -KENTU c KY RIF LES. 
_ Our “Old-time” gunsmith, probably the greatest 
living authority and workman, will rebore your 
“Kentucky rifle into ‘‘Tack-hole’ accuracy ‘and 
recondition like new. Few flintlock and percus- 
sion “Kentucky” rifles for sale. 
BELL, ‘‘The Gunman,” 
Lewistown, Pa 





plain or fancy, beaver-tail 
reasonable. J. C. Denham, 8 
Ohio. 1-31 








double _ set 





: Patented A pril 25, 1922 
using a .22 or .30 caliber are enthusiastic over 
results obtained with the MODERN D-W Recoil 
Pad. Can't SLIP or CRAWL at critical mo- 
ment of trigger release. Fine quality red rub- 
ber eushion, black rubber base. In three sizes. 
Every user a_ booster. Write for folder. At 
your dealers, or direct, $3.25. 

D-W MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
360 Sixth Street, L. Elyria, Ohio 


BOND 


Straight Line Loading Tool 
MODEL C 


FOR 
38 AUTOMATIC 
ALSO 
BULLET MCULD 


POWDER MEASURES 
SCALES—BULLET MOLDs 
S!IZER AND LUBRICATORS 

COMPONENTS 


Send 10c For Latest Catalog on 
Hand Loading 


MODERN-BOND CORPORATION 
$12 West Sth Street Wilmington, Delaware 





Harry Pope, as the entire shooting world knows, 
makes rifle barrels---makes them by hard with all 
the devotion to his art that a great master gives to 
his painting. 


And his integrity is just as straight as the bores 
that come from his shop. For, in sending the card 
that is reproduced above, showing five remarkable 
groups made with U.S. .22 N.R.A.’s, he writes: 
“This is the best I got from this particular barrel. 


By Harry Pope ( From a Machine Rest ) 50 Feet 
From One of the Famous Pope Barrels 


I should not like to give the impression that all the 
shooting this barrel does is like that.” 


But secretly, we believe that any barrel that 
shoots five consecutive groups of five shots each, 
like those pictured above, and any ammunition, too, 
for that matter . . . is a mighty good barrel---and 
mighty good ammunition. 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
111 Broadway ot New York, N. Y. 


22 N.R.A. 


ee Long=Rifle Cartri 


dges 





RECOIL GUN IN POSITION FOR ACTION 


HE ideal shotgun powder would be that which 
gave the shot charge the highest velocity and 
killing power without any recoil. Unfortunately 
this ideal can never be fulfilled because it would 
contradict a physical law. Sir Isaac Newton’s 

Third Law of Motion explains Recoil: 

“Action and reaction are equal and opposite.°° 
Expressing this in a simplified formula: 
WEIGHT OF THE SHOT times 

VELOCITY OF THE SHOT = 
WEIGHT OF THE GUN times 
RECOIL VELOCITY OF THE GUN 

It can be seen from this that if the weight of the 

shot charge and the weight of the gun are kept 

the same, then any increase in the velocity of the 
shot has to be accompanied by an increase in the 

Recoil Velocity. It can also be understood that a 

shotgun load which appears to have a lighter 

recoil must necessarily have a lower muzzle veloc- 

ity than a shotgun load which appears to have a 

heavier recoil. 

The Recoil Velocity can be very readily calculated 

by transposing the equation: 

WEIGHT OF SHOT CHARGE times 

Recoil Velocity- VELOCITY OF SHOT CHARGE 


of Gun - 7 
WEIGHT OF THE GUN 





Kather than make extensive calculations, how.- 
ever, ballistic experts have developed a special 
apparatus that actually measures the recoil. This 
apparatus is called a pendulum gun and is illus- 
trated in the accompanying photograph. 


The gun weighs 50 pounds and is freely suspended 
from crossed wires 5 feet long. The pointer under 
the gun pushes back a small indicator as it recoils. 
Thus is measured the exact distance the gun kicks 
back, and an additional control is exercised to 
assure the shooter’s comfort as well as safety. 


Du Pont powders are used by all of the principal 
ammunition manufacturers. They have selected 
du Pont powder because their ballistic qualities 
contribute so largely to the superiority of the 
ammunition, and the consequent success of its 
users. To maintain these standards of excellence, 
the ammunition companies will continue to load 
those powders ensuring the best ammunition 
possible for a specified purpose. 


The du Pont Company with its experience of 127 
years and its present resources can supply to 
ammunition companies the type and quality of 
powders required to maintain the reputation of 
ammunition manufacturers and the confidence 
of the shooters. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Smokeless Powder Department, Wilmington, Delaware 


For information on Target Shooting, write to National Rifle Association, Barr Building, Washington, D. C. 
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